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CuHapTerR XVIII. 
MISS DENISON’S HUMILIATION. 


S® JASPER’S tenant went slowly back to the dusky chamber where 

Marcia was sitting, with the yellow light from the newly-kindled 
logs shining upon her. The light shone upon a pale thoughtful face ; 
a very sad face, as it turned towards George Pauncefort. 

The low old-fashioned parlour, usually as perfect as a Dutch picture 
in the order of its quaint arrangement, to-day wore a strange aspect. 
Open packing-cases yawned wide at one end of the room, and the 
centre table was piled high with books that had been taken from the 
worm-eaten oaken shelves; a few wonderful, but rather dingy-looking, 
engravings by Albert Durer had been removed from the walls, and 
were piled on one of the smaller tables. Only thus could look the 
room of a man who was about to remove his treasures. 

“Ts he going to sell his books and pictures?” wondered Marcia; and 
then her face grew paler, as she thought, “ Perhaps he is going away.” 

The idea set her heart beating tumultuously; it had been such an 
irregularly-disposed heart lately. Going away! There was blank de- 
spair in the very thought. And yet an hour or two before, when she 
had fancied him dead and buried in some obscure resting-place, amongst 
people who had never known his name, she would have considered it 
happiness to be told that he was alive and well in the remotest valley 
that ever was sheltered by the shadow of the Himalayas. 

She, who was so reserved towards every one else, had little reserve 
where he was concerned. She trusted him as she had never trusted 
any one upon earth; she believed in him as a man whose truth and 
goodness were only less infallible than the truth and goodness of 
Heaven. - 

“You are going to leave Scarsdale, Mr. Pauncefort?” she said, as he 
closed the door behind him. 

“Yes, Miss Denison,” he answered sadly. 


He did not go towards the hearth where she was seated, though the 
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yellow light of the logs made that one spot bright and cheery. A 
grayish darkness brooded ominously outside the latticed casement; rich 
brown shadows filled the paneled room, making a picture for a modern 
Rembrandt, if there existed such a person; with heaven’s own cloud 
and sunshine melted into liquid colour, and always ready for his 
brush. 

George Pauncefort did not approach his guest, though the homelike 
aspect of that little bit of the room might have invited him. He 
dropped wearily into a chair near the door by which he had entered, 
and sat with his face half-hidden in the shadow of the pile of books. 

“T am sorry you are going away,” Marcia said, after a pause; “ but 
—it is only for a short time, I hope; and yet you would scarcely dis- 
arrange your books unless you were leaving us for good.” 

“You are right, Miss Denison. I am going for good—or ill, per- 
haps. What a meaningless phrase that is, by the bye,—going away 
for good! Does any body ever go any where for good? I sometimes 
fancy that every step a man takes in life only carries him farther away 
from the chance of happiness; and that the Moslem alone is wise, who 
sits placidly upon his carpet and waits for his destiny.” 

“You are talking like papa,” answered Marcia very gravely. “I 
should be very sorry if you were to learn to think like him.” 

“There are times when a thick darkness closes round a man’s path- 
way, Miss Denison, and shuts out all the stars that have lighted his 
life. Iam groping bewildered in such a darkness. I try still to hold 
by some guiding principle; but I am horribly shaken—I am horribly 
tempted. I have been reading the Book of Job lately. How easily I 
can believe in him; how well I can understand him! I fancy him 
sometimes in the dead of the night, as I sit alone in the chief room of 
some wayside inn, with a pistol-case within afew yards of me: so much 
alone that, if I were to be found dead the next morning, I should be 
found by strangers, who would only wonder at me as some melancholy 
lunatic who had strayed away from his keepers: so much alone that, if 
the news of my death were cried aloud all over the universe, there 
would not be a creature any the more sorrowful for the hearing of it.” 

“Mr. Pauncefort !” 

There was a world of reproach in the tone. 

“Oh, Miss Denison, I beg your pardon; but that is understood, of 
course,” cried George Pauncefort, bitterly. “You would be sorry that 
one more self-murderer had gone red-handed to his doom. It is your 
métier to be sorry for sinners and poor people: but that is only Chris- 
tian-like compassion, and not real human sorrow. There is scarcely a 
ruffian who ever went out of the debtor’s-door who has not been re- 
gretted more truly by some one or other than ever I shall be regretted. 
Knowing this, can you wonder that I have learnt to recognise the sub- 
limity of Job’s patience? It is so easy to curse God, and die!” 

“Mr. Pauncefort, you are breaking my heart!” 
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The words sounded almost like a cry. The tenant’s moody face 
flushed and changed for a moment as he turned towards Marcia. He 
had been looking at the ground before, as if with a kind of dogged 
determination not to look at her. The change was only momentary, 
and he bent his eyes down again with the same gloomy expression. 

“T am a brute,” he said, “to pain you with my troubles; but I have 
seen you listen so patiently to whining stories of unpaid rent and 
rheumatism. No unhappy wretch who ever lived in hourly fear of the 
bailiffs coming was ever more homeless than I am: and the pain that 
keeps me awake at night is a sharper torture than rheumatism.” 

“T am very sorry for you,” said Marcia softly. There was a tender- 
ness in the tone not to be mistaken for any conventional expression of 
compassion. George Pauncefort’s heart thrilled at the sound of that 
tender music; but he kept his face still in shadow; and Marcia, looking 
towards that part of the room where he sat, saw only a motionless figure, 
dark and gloomy as the brooding sky without and the dusky chamber 
within. 

“You are kind to be sorry for me,” answered Mr. Pauncefort. “ You 
said just now that you were glad—glad that I had returned; J—”’ He 
struck himself on the breast with a passionate gesture as he uttered the 
emphatic syllable. ‘To think that there should be any one upon earth 
glad for the coming of a desolate wretch like me, and to think that 
one should be you! Oh, if you could know how, for the moment, 
those simple words lifted me into a new life, and transformed me into a 
new creature! Miss Denison, it is not well for you and I to meet to- 
day. I lose all command over myself. There are moments in the life 
of the sanest man that ever lived in which he is as mad as the most 
dangerous lunatic in Bedlam. I am mad to-day. Let me wish you 
good-bye. Let me leave you with the knowledge that you have been 
sorry for a sorrow whose anguish you will never know. My books will 
be better company than myself. Let me leave you with them till your 
carriage comes.” 

He had risen, and had been walking up and down the room; but as 
he said this he advanced towards Marcia, holding out his hand. She 
gave him hers, and suffered it to lie passive in his grasp while she spoke 
to him. 

“Mr. Pauncefort, why are you going to leave us?” 

“ Why!” he cried passionately. “ Because I love you, Marcia Denison, 
more dearly than woman was ever loved before.” 

He let her hand fall from his, and fell on his knees before an empty 
chair. His head dropped on his arms, and with his face hidden thus, 
he knelt motionless while Marcia stood a few paces from him staring 
aghast at that quiet figure so terribly expressive of despair. Even as 
she looked at him thus, full of that tender pity which was the most sub- 
lime element of her love, her womanly sense of trifles showed her that 
the shabby coat Dorothy had talked about was shabbier than of old; 
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and she accepted it as the evidence of poverty which grew sharper day 
by day. 

He loved her! His passionate confession brought her profound 
joy, but it gave her no surprise—she had so long been sure of his love; 
and looking back to the earliest period of their acquaintance, she knew 
that she had been loved from the very first. 

But George Pauncefort’s profound emotion alike mystified and 
alarmed her. The revelation of his love had been wrung from him like 
a cry of pain. Marcia, proud herself, could understand the pride of a 
penniless man who shrank from the avowal of a love whose disin- 
terested purity might possibiy be questioned; but she could not under- 
stand a pride so desperate as to deepen into such despair as that which 
George Pauncefort’s manner had expressed to-day. She watched him 
wonderingly. Was he praying, or had he shrouded his face in order to 
conceal the tears a man sheds with such bitter shame? While Marcia 
was wondering about him, he rose, and walked towards the window. 
One glance at his face told her that there were no traces of tears upon 
it; but its gloomy blackness was more terrible than the expression of a 
man who has been weeping. 

“T told you I was mad to-day, Miss Denison,” he said; “you had 
better let me leave you to the companionship of my books.” Though 
he said this, he made no attempt to leave the room; but stood with his 
face to the window, watching the leaves bending under the beating 
storm. 

There was a pause of some minutes, in which every sound of the 
crackling fire, the dreary dripping rain, the rustling of the wet branches, 
was distinctly audible; and then Marcia went to the spot where her 
father’s tenant was standing, and laid her hand lightly on his shoulder: 

“You say that you are mad to-day,” she said, half playfully, but 
with so much earnestness under the lightness of her manner; “that is a 
bad compliment to me after what you said just now. Was there any 
truth in what you said, or is it only a part of your madness?” 

“Tt is too fatally true, and it is the greater part. of my madness.” 

He kept his face averted from her, and looked obstinately out at 
the rain as it came splashing heavily down on the low landscape, and 
shut out the dark distance, above which the thunder-clouds hung black 
and dense. Marcia paused a little before she addressed him again. 
Had he been any thing but what he was, had he been a prosperous 
man, her equal in years and in fortune, she would have perished rather 
than have invited him, by so much as one word or look, to speak to 
her when he was pleased to be silent, or to remain with her when 
he wished to go. But then he was so much older than herself; he 
was so poor, so desolate. In his nine-and-thirty years, in his ruined 
fortunes, he might recognise two barriers which shut him from her— 
insuperable barriers which he could only cross by aid of her friendly 
hand held out towards him. 
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There is a pretty story of a rosebud given to her partner at a ball 
by the young Queen of England, in all the freshness of her girlish 
beauty—a partner who was afterwards the noblest model of what a 
gentleman and a husband should be. The story may be only a graceful 
invention, like that pretty speech about France and Frenchmen which 
a judicious reporter put ito the mouth of Louis the Eighteenth; but 
the moral of the story is, that royalty must stoop a little when it sees 
itself worshipped by a heart that is too noble not to be proud. A 
woman with a large fortune has a kind of royalty of her own, and may 
stoop a little now and then without loss of dignity. Marcia Denison 
felt this. Perhaps it is in the nature of women to patronise; for her 
heart throbbed with a delicious sense of joy as she thought how much 
her wealth could do for the man she loved, if only she could summon 
courage to stoop low enough to lay her tribute at his feet. 

If only she could summon courage !—there was the difficulty. Had 
she been a queen, the business would have been easy enough. But the 
quasi-royalty of an heiress is scarcely strong enough to bear such 
womanly humiliation without loss of dignity. 

“I wonder at Ais pride, and yet I am so proud myself,” she thought, 
with a half-smile upon her lips. And then, after a pause, she asked, as 
shyly as a child who blushes beneath the scrutinising glances of some 
stern godmother: “ Are you going to leave England again, Mr. Paunce- 
fort ?” 

“Yes, Miss Denison; I am going on one of my old exploring expe- 
ditions on the shores of the Niger. I am going in the footsteps of 
Barth and Livingstone. I scarcely wonder sometimes that Berkeley 
was sceptical as to the existence of any thing real or solid in all this 
universe. A man goes from one pole to another only to carry with him 
one idea, which is HIMSELF. Standing on the sands of the Dead Sea, 
groping blindly amidst a polar wilderness, in face of the awful grandeur 
of creation, the one mad passion of his life absorbs him still—the only 
reality amidst a world of shadows. All the verdure of the tropics, all 
the ice-bound solitudes of the arctic zone, serve only for a background 
to one figure—the inexorable Ego which reigns in the wanderer’s 
breast. I talk nonsense, I daresay, Miss Denison; but sometimes 
when my life seems hardest to me, I begin to wonder whether, after all, 
I am only a shadow surrounded by shadows, and with nothing real 
around or about me, except the pain which I feel. I am in the mood 
to please your father just now. I would talk to him about Locke and 
Condillac to his heart’s content.” 

“T am sorry for it,” answered Marcia gently. “I never could 
understand metaphysics myself; my head seems to spin round directly 
I begin to read Victor Cousin, or Locke, or Berkeley, or Descartes. I 
thought the problem of life was solved eighteen hundred years ago, and 
I fancied that you were content to accept that solution.” 

“Yes, Miss Denison ; but there are perilous moments even in the 
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believer's life. Do you remember who it was that prayed, ‘Help Thou 
mine unbelief’? Have you never felt one moment—I will not say of 
doubt, for that is too strong a word,—but one moment in which the 
faint shadow of a hideous hypothesis arose between you and the light, 
and you have thought, 7fit should not be true—/f the story of Galilee 
should be only a beautiful idyl, a saga, a mythic image of grandeur, no 
more real than the legend of a William Tell? Satan seems to be an 
unfashionable personage in our modern theology ; but depend upon it, 
he still holds his place among us, and whispers poisonous hints in 
our ears.” 

“Tam sorry that your experience has revealed his existence to you.” 

“T have lived alone lately, and Satan has a partiality for the lonely. 
In the lives of the saints who were hermits you will find many records 
of his presence; but I don’t think he often visited John Howard or 
Elizabeth Fry. I have been a solitary wanderer, and the fiend has 
made himself the companion of my walks. I come fresh from his com- 
pany into yours; so you must not wonder if I seem a boor and a brute. 
You had better let me wish you good-bye, Miss Denison. Say farewell 
and ‘God speed you!’ to a wretch who goes out from the light of your 
presence into the dreariest darkness that ever lay between a ruined 
manhood and the grave.” 

He turned to leave the room, but before going held out his hand. 

“You will shake hands with me,” he said. “I know how churlish 
a return I seem to have made for your father’s hospitable friendliness 
and your compassionate regard; but I have my secret. If you knew it, 
I do not think you would wonder that I am what I am.” 

He took Marcia’s hand in his and pressed it gently. After that he 
would have released it; but the soft loving fingers clung to his, not to 
be repulsed, and a second detaining hand was laid gently on his wrist. 

Held thus, and rooted to the spot by the sudden wonder that filled 
his mind, he gazed at the earnest face turned towards him,—the pale 
pensive face that to him seemed to be bright with a supernal glory. 

“Why do you force me to speak to you?” said Marcia. “ Why do 
you make me say that which should have come from your lips, and from 
yours alone? Do you think so meanly of me that you fear I should 
misunderstand you; or are you so proud that you cannot stoop to accept 
any advantage from a woman’s hands? You tell me that you love me— 
ah, and I know you tell me only the truth—yet at the same moment you 
say you are going to leave me—for ever perhaps; to die some horrible 
death in a foreign country, nameless and uncared for! I have read so 
much about Africa since I have known you, and my heart freezes with 
horror when I think of you, wandering alone in that dreadful country. 
Oh, George Pauncefort! if your love is worthy of the name of love, it 
must be more precious to you than your pride; and yet you would 
sacrifice your love to your pride. I have fancied myself proud: but see 
how low I stoop for your sake—for your sake !” 
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“Stop, Marcia!” cried Sir Jasper’s tenant, drawing his hand from 
her gentle grasp and recoiling from her,—“ stop, for pity’s sake !” 

He fell on his knees at her feet, with his head bent to the very dust 
and his clasped hands lifted above it. 

“T will not stop! Your obstinate pride would have separated us for 
ever; and you would go out into the world doubting even in Heaven 
rather than you would bend the haughty spirit that rebels against the 
merest shadow of an obligation. If I had loved you, and been loved 
by you, years ago in my girlhood, I should have let you go in silence— 
to break my heart when you were gone. But we are no children, Mr. 
Pauncefort, to trifle with the chance of happiness that Heaven has given 
us. I am a woman, and my lonely, loveless life has taught me what a 
precious gift Heaven bestows when it gives a woman the affection of one 
honest heart. I will not lose your love; I will not sacrifice the chance 
of helping you to regain all that you have lost, for lack of courage to 
speak a few plain words, whatever sacrifice I make in speaking them. 
You love me,—if you had never said that, I could never have spoken,— 
but you have said that you love me, and the rest is easy. I know your 
secret ; to me your life seems so transparent: your ruined hopes—your 
broken fortunes—your poverty, so proudly endured. I know all, 
George; and I ask you to let my money—my poor paltry money, 
gained in the honest pathways of commerce—restore your name, re- 
trieve your broken life. Oh, George, tell me you are not too proud 
to accept the happiness which my fortune may bring back to you—the 
fortune that I never valued until I knew you were poor.” 

She covered her face with her outspread hands to hide the hot 
blushes that dyed it with so deep acrimson. With her face covered 
thus, she waited for him to answer her. For some moments he was 
silent; then, rising slowly from his knees, he said in a low broken 
voice, so low as to be almost a whisper: 

“ You are quite mistaken as to my story. There is no landed squire 
in this county richer in the world’s wealth than Iam. Oh, Miss Deni- 
son, how will you ever forgive me, when you know what J thought 
might be hidden from you for ever, but which must be told you now!” 

Marcia dropped her hands from before her face, and looked at her 
lover. He was standing a few paces from her, with his face turned to- 
wards the light. In all her life she had never seen such a mortal pallor 
as that which she saw now in the dark face she loved. But in the depth 
of her humiliation, this only struck her in a confused way. The justi- 
fication of her conduct was suddenly snatched away from her; all the 
theory of her life was shattered. Her father’s tenant was not poor! 
She had not stooped from the dignity of her womanhood to elevate a 
lowly suitor, whose proud humility was the only barrier that divided 
him from her. It was all so much wasted degradation. Impelled by 
an unconsidered impulse, she had flung her maidenly pride into the 
dust at this man’s feet. She had asked him—yes, asked him to accept 
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her hand and her fortune! Only a few minutes had elapsed since she 
had spoken, and yet she thought of her own words with shame and 
wonder. She had besought him to accept a hand which he did not 
care to demand for himself; a fortune which he did not want. Tears 
rose to her eyes—the passionate tears of wounded pride. She drew 
herself up with an involuntary movement of offended dignity, and went 
back to the hearth, where her bonnet and shawl had been hung to dry. 

“TY think the storm is nearly over now, Mr. Pauncefort,” she said 
quietly. “ Will you be good enough to see if the carriage has come?” 

“Yes, Marcia; but not yet. You have spoken to me; and I must 
speak to you. Oh, my darling, my love!—let me call you thus once, 
and once only: when you pass the threshold of this house a few minutes 
hence, you will have bid good-bye to me for ever!—have you never 
thought of any other reason than poverty for my lonely life, my dull 
despair? Oh, Marcia, how little you have known me, after all!—you, 
who have dropped such balm into my wounds, who have given me such 
tender comfort for my sorrows,—how little you have known me, when 
you can think that poverty was the evil that made my life a burden to 
me! Poverty! pshaw; a rough honest friend, and not an enemy; a 
companion Diogenes, who strips the mask off earth’s conventionalities, 
and points out the few true men among the knaves. To a weak 
sensuous nature poverty may be terrible; for it takes another name, 
and calls itself deprivation—unsatiated thirst for impossible pleasures, 
the torture of Tantalus. But for me poverty has no terrors. Ah, if 
you knew how often in my lonely walks I have listened to the black- 
smith beating at his glowing furnace, and have envied him his labour, 
his light heart, and his empty pockets! Do you think so meanly of me 
as to suppose that, if poverty were my only trouble, I would sit in this 
room, when I might go out into the world and fight for one of the 
thousand prizes that Fortune holds for the head that thinks, and the 
hand that works? No, Miss Denison, I am a rich man; and the gulf 
which yawns between you and me is a wider gulf than any division 
created by difference of fortune.” 

Marcia looked at him with something like terror in her face. She 
had trusted him so entirely; she had heard him accused, and her faith 
had been unshaken. Serene in her instinctive confidence, she had 
smiled at Blanche Harding’s ominous hints; and now all at once her 
heart sank, for it seemed as if those dark insinuations were about to 
receive confirmation from his own lips. Yes, it must be so. The gulf 
between them was this man’s dishonour—his dishonour! And amidst 
the tempestuous ocean of passion on which her soul had been tossed to 
and fro, her only anchor had been her faith in him. 

She put up her hand with a piteously-imploring gesture, as if she 
would have arrested any confession that was about to escape his lips. 

“Oh, do not tell me that you are any thing less than I have thought 
you!” she cried; “I have believed so entirely in your goodness, your 
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truth, your honour. IfI have been deceived until now, let the decep- 
tion go on for ever. I cannot bear to think that it is any shame or 
disgrace which has banished you from the world.” 

“ Marcia Denison,” answered Sir Jasper’s tenant, “there are people 
who have to bear the burden of dishonours in which they have had no 
part. There are social laws which revenge on the innocent the wicked 
deeds of the guilty. The name I have a right to bear was disgraced 
fifteen years ago; but by no act of mine. I went to sleep one night a 
proud ambitious man, with all the world before me, and with sustaining 
faith and energy that help a man to win the noblest prizes earth can 
give. I woke the next morning to find myself what you see me now— 
a thing without a hope, without a name,—too glad to hide my ruin 
from the world in which I had once held myself so proudly.” 

He covered his face with his hands. While his eyes were darkened 
thus, he felt Marcia’s loving fingers trying to loosen those strong hands 
from the face they shrouded. 

“The disgrace came by no act of yours,” she murmured softly; “ah, 
I knew, I knew that you were true and noble! George, if you love me, 
dishonour may sully your name, but it shall never affect me. Women 
have borne dishonoured names before to-day. Give me yours, George: 
it shall be a more precious gift to me than the loftiest title that ever 
was worn upon this earth. George, why do you force me to say what 
you have a right to despise me for saying ?” 

“ Despise you, Marcia! Oh, I am the guiltiest, basest wretch that 
ever lived. It is so hard, so hard for me to speak the truth! God, 
who only knows the weight and measure of the tortures He inflicts, 
knows how I love you, and how fiercely I have struggled against the 
growth of my love. The confession of my passion is an insult to you, 
Marcia. My passion itself is a crime. My life for the last fifteen years 
has been a lie, and the name I have borne is a false one. My name is 
Godfrey Pierrepoint, and I am the dishonoured husband of a guilty 
wife !” 

Never had Sir Jasper’s tenant seen in any countenance such a depth 
of sorrowful reproach as that which looked at him now out of the tender 
gray eyes he loved so well. 

“ And you have let me love you,” said Marcia; “and you have let 
me speak to you of my love! Oh, what shame, what shame, what 
shame!” 

She hurried towards the door with her arms stretched before her 
like a half-demented creature who flies from some unspeakable horror ; 
but on the very threshold, before George Pauncefort could save her, Sir 
Jasper’s daughter fell prone upon the very spot whereon the country 
people were wont to point triumphantly to the blood-bespattered traces 
of the murdered cavalier. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FAREWELL. 


Wuen Marcia lifted her heavy eyelids and awoke from that sudden 
swoon, she found herself seated in the worm-eaten oak chair, with the 
open doorway before her, and the air blowing in upon her with a damp 
freshness that was better than all the eau-de-cologne that ever an inde- 
fatigable abigail bespattered over a fainting mistress. At first the 
fresh cool air brought Miss Denison nothing but a delicious sense of 
relief from something very like suffocation. Then came a consciousness 
of external things; she heard the rustling of the leaves and the paw- 
ing and champing ofa horse at the garden-gate, and knew that the 
carriage had arrived. Last of all there returned to her, with unspeak- 
able bitterness, the knowledge of why she had fainted, and what had 
happened before her fainting-fit. 

“Oh, my God!” she thought in her despair; “there has been so 
little joy in my life, but I have never suffered like this until to-day.” 

For the moment she did not attempt to move, but sat with her eye- 
lids drooping and her eyes fixed upon the floor with an almost stupid 
look. She felt a strange disinclination to stir, to take any step in the 
progress of her broken life. If it could have ended there, at that 
moment! 

“T am so little use in the world; nobody loves me, nobody has any 
need of me,” she thought piteously; “my life is only a penance. What 
sin did I commit when I was a child, that I should suffer so much in my 
womanhood? And it is wicked even to wish to die.” 

She was aroused from her sense of utter prostration by the yoice of 
the man she loved. It struck upon her as sharply as the lash of a whip; 
and she looked up at George Pauncefort, stung into sudden life. 

“JT want you to say that you forgive me,” he began, in a low sad 
voice, “and then I shall be brave enough to bid you farewell for ever.” 

She did not answer him immediately; but after a pause she said, 
** Do you know how deeply you have humiliated me?” 

“T have not humiliated you. There can be no humiliation for such 
a nature as yours. You have spoken the noblest words that ever a 
woman uttered. Unhappily, you have spoken them to a man who has 
no right to hear them. The crime and the shame were his. I know 
now that it was the basest cowardice which prompted me to keep my 
secret. But oh, Marcia, how could I think that you would stoop to love 
me! How could I believe that your tender compassion for a ruined 
life could ever grow into any thing grander and holier than compassion! 
And even now, though your own lips have said so much, can I be quite 
sure that the impulse which stirred them was not the generous pity of a 
noble heart—the self-abnegation of a woman who offers her richest trea- 
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sure toa beggar? That you can love me—me! O God, it cannot be 
real! It is too like my dreams.” 

Marcia uttered no word in response to that passionate outburst; but 
after a pause, she said quietly: 

“Will you take me to the carriage, Mr. Pauncefort?—I must still 
call you by that name. Papa will be uneasy about me, perhaps, and I 
am quite ready to go back.” 

She rose, but Sir Jasper’s tenant laid his hand upon her arm. 

“ For pity’s sake, forgive me,” he said. “I shall leave this place at 
daybreak to-morrow, to go to the other end of the world, perhaps. I 
cannot go without your forgiveness; I cannot—I cannot. Think me a 
good Christian if I do not kill myself to-night. I have suffered too 
much lately. Yes, Marcia, some burdens are too heavy. Say that you 
forgive me, and let me go back to the solitudes out yonder, where no 
one who is interested in my death can track me, and where, if I go 
mad, there will be no one to put me into a madhouse. Marcia, forgive 
me !” 

He fell on his knees. His passionate violence, the despair that was 
so nearly akin to madness, awoke all that was most womanly in Marcia 
Denison’s nature. She bent over the dark face that was lifted towards 
her, distorted and convulsed by the agony of a passion that had burst 
all the bonds of reason. She laid her hand softly on the burning fore- 
head, and parted the tumbled hair as gently as ever motherly hands 
tended a sick child. 

“ Forgive you!” she murmured; “ I have nothing to forgive. It was 
a false pride that made me so angry. There can be no question of 
humiliation between you and me. We are both too unhappy. Give 
me your hand, and let us say good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Marcia. My bright ideal of womanhood, good-bye.” 

He rose and offered her his hand. The storm had gone by without; 
the storm was lulled within; George Pauncefort was himself again, 
grave and sombre, with only a quiet look of sorrow in his face. 

“You will bear your burden bravely?” said Marcia, questioningly. 
“ Yes, I know you will. You are too good a Christian to feel often as 
you have felt to-day. Oh, believe me, there is no burden too heavy; 
divine endurance has measured the weight of all; and we have only 
to be patient. Promise me you will try to support your sorrows like a 
Christian.” 

“For your sake, Marcia! Ask me to do any thing for your sake, 
and the doing of it shall be the business of my life. There is no dif- 
ference between love and fanaticism.” 

“You will try to be a Christian for my sake?” 

“Yes, Marcia, as I hope to be saved—for your sake! There is no 
such thing as myself in the world henceforward; there is nothing but 
you, and my love for you. But I am going to be a Christian to please 
you; and my first sacrifice shall be to bid you good-bye.” 
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“Good-bye. I shall pray for you every night and morning, as I 
should pray for my brother, if I had one.” 

“Only one word more, Marcia. You have asked me nothing of my 
past life. And if you had questioned me, I scarcely think that I could 
have brought myself to speak of that shameful story in your presence. 
Yet I should like you to know it. I have made it the business of my 
existence to escape from what people call sympathy; but I should like 
to have your pity. I will write the story, Marcia. Will you read it?” 

“Yes. Once more, good-bye.” 

They were on the threshold as Marcia spoke; and as she stepped 
from that narrow threshold a sudden gleam of yellow sunlight shot 
forth upon the edge of a cloud, and shone reflected on her face as she 
turned towards her father’s tenant. 

George Pauncefort uttered a cry of triumph. 

“See, Marcia,” he exclaimed; “ the sun shines upon us! I was never 
superstitious until to-day; but to-day I will believe any thing that hints 
at ahope. I accept the omen, Marcia. This parting is not for ever.” 

She did not answer him. Her calm sorrow had no affinity with his 
feverish exaltation of spirit, and was not subject to any abrupt transi- 
tion from despair to hope. To her it seemed as if the dull horizon of 
her life had only opened for a moment, to reveal a glimpse of an impos- 
sible heaven, and to close again for ever. Already she was resigned 
to the thought that George Pauncefort could never be any more to her 
than he had been during the last few months. And it seemed as if he 
had been so much to her; for he had been, and he must for ever be, the 
one creature to whom she had been precious; the only being who had 
ever been profoundly affected with either joy or sorrow for her sake; 
the solitary friend; the only lover: an image never to be disturbed 
from his place in her heart. 

George Pauncefort handed his guest into her carriage. The sun- 
light had burst forth in fuller glory, beautiful on the deep-green of the 
wet leaves and the tender emerald of the fern; supernally beautiful on 
the latticed casements of the Hermitage, and on the shining surface of 
the pool, 

In this sunlight, and in the wondrous tranquillity of earth and sky 


that succeeds a summer tempest, Sir Jasper’s tenant and Sir Jasper’s 
daughter parted. 


It was not until the next evening that Marcia received a packet, 
which had been left in Mrs. Tursgood’s charge when George Pauncefort 
and his servant quitted the Hermitage. It was a large parcel, contain- 
ing some rare old books that Miss Denison had once expressed a wish 
to possess, and its arrival excited no particular attention ; but hidden 
amongst the quaintly-bound volumes there was a packet in a large 
envelope, addressed to Marcia, and signed with George Pauncefort or 
Godfrey Pierrepoint’s initials. Miss Denison opened the parcel late at 
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night, in her own room, and the first chill glimmer of day found her 
still reading Mr. Pauncefort’s letter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN’S FOLLY. 


“ SHALL I tell you what I felt, Marcia, when first you beckoned me 
into your father’s room, and I sat in the dusk looking at you, with the 
warm glow of the fire about your figure, and the fitful light shining every 
now and then upon your face? There is no such thing as love at first 
sight; for I did not love you then. The feelings that stirred my heart 
as it was stirred that night belonged only to the strange atmosphere I 
had entered. You can never understand how strange that room and its 
belongings were tome. No terror of the desert, no peril from savage 
beasts or treacherous men, would have moved me half so keenly as I 
was moved by this one glimpse of an English home. And for yourself, 
Marcia, what were you to me then—you who have since become the 
universe? How I wonder as I remember that night, when I only thought 
of you with a calm, artistic pleasure, as a connoisseur thinks of a beau- 
tiful picture! 

“Let no man ever neglect the warning of his instinct. From the 
first my instinct told me that the delicious happiness I found in your 
presence, in your father’s society,—ah, how persistently I cheated my- 
self as to the real source of my pleasure!—from the very first I was con- 
scious of peril: but the temptation was too great. I could not resign 
the happiness. It was so easy to cheat myself. When your image 
shone brightest before my eyes, I thought, ‘If I had been a happier man, 
I might have had such a creature for my daughter: there are men who 
have had such women for their wives.’ Again and again I reminded 
myself that I was almost old enough to be your father; again and again 
I deluded myself by the old shallow lies with which a weak man palters 
with his conscience. A weak man; and I had thought myself so strong 
until I knew you! 

“Tt was only when I had been an inmate of your father’s house, 
and found how horrible a pang it was to me to go back to the darkness 
of my old life—it was only then that I knew I loved you. It was only 
when I sat alone in my desolate room, recalling every look of your face, 
every tone of your voice, maddened with the memory of them, and the 
knowledge that I had no right to see your face or hear your voice again 
—it was then only that I knew the intensity of my love, and how little 
hope there was that my wretched heart would ever know its old dull 
quiet again. God knows how I struggled against my temptation: you 
know how I succumbed to it. I should have gone back to the desert-— 
back to the lonely marches and the weary haltings under a torrid sky; 
but the tempter was too strong for me. The cup which he offered to 
my lips was so sweet. From first to last I knew that it was poison— 
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from first to last I drank the insidious draught, knowing that there was 
death at the bottom of it. 

“Had I no thought for you in all this? Yes, I thought of you 
with cruel anguish as I fancied how compassionately you would smile 
at my folly if the knowledge of it could reach you. I watched you too 
closely not to fancy myself master of every thought and feeling of yours. 
Your reverential kindness, your courteous attention, the sympathy which 
you evinced for my favourite studies, the pleasure you appeared to take 
in my conversation,—to me these seemed only the natural graces of a 
perfect creature, whose divine compassion extended itself even to a 
gloomy middle-aged man whose broken life rendered him an object of 
pity. 

“Tn all the regions of the impossible could there be any thing so 
wild as the thought that you could love me—me? Can I imagine or 
understand the possibility even now? No, my soul and life! only in my 
dreams—only in my dreams can I believe in so deep a joy. But I have 
no right to speak to you of this. I have no right to approach you in 
any character but that of an unhappy wretch who has need of your 
pity. 

“Tf I could have known you in my early manhood—when life was 
bright before me—when in all the world there was no height so lofty 
that it seemed impossible to my ambitious fancies! I think ambition is 
only another name for youth, and that a man who has never been am- 
bitious has never been young. I was the only son of a younger son. 
My father and mother were both what the world calls ‘highly connected,’ 
but they were both poor. You will think perhaps that I am going to 
burst forth into some grand tirade upon the horrors of poverty; but 
you need have no such apprehension. The poverty of my boyhood had 
no horrors, for it was endured by souls too lofty to droop under the 
influence of shabby clothes or indifferent dinners. I have seen my 
mother dine in a cotton gown, but I have never seen her quail before 
the presence of a creditor. I have seen my father in a threadbare dress- 
coat hob-nobbing with a marquis, and looking as much a marquis as 
his companion. There is something noble in the old races, after all. 
Set a Pierrepoint to sweep a crossing, and he will sweep it like a 
Pierrepoint; so that passers-by shall glance back at him and mutter, 
‘A nobleman in disguise. Do not laugh at me, Marcia, because I 
have clung to these foolish fancies of my youth amidst the ruin of 
my manhood. My mother’s race was noble, but her love for my father 
changed into reverence when she thought of his name; and it was on 
her knee that I learned how grand a thing it was to be a Pierrepoint. 

“‘ My father was a philosopher, a linguist, a collector of rare old 
editions and curious pamphlets; every thing that a man can be who be- 
lieves that all the happiness of life is comprised in the verb ‘to know.’ 
In all my memory of him, I can never recall his being interested in 
any event of our everyday life, or the lives of our neighbours. We 
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lived in an old tumble-down house, which had once been a vicarage. 
The old churchyard sloped westward below our drawing-room windows, 
and my first memory is of the crimson sunlight behind dark masses 
of wreathing ivy, which I knew afterwards were hidden graves ; but the 
church had not been standing for the last hundred years. Our garden 
adjoined this grassy enclosure, and I played sometimes among the rose- 
and currant-bushes, sometimes among the ivy-hidden tombs that had 
once been stately monuments. The house belonged to my uncle Wel- 
don, the head of our family, and we lived in it rent-free. All round us, 
wherever our eyes could reach, the land we saw was Weldon Pierre- 
point’s, and had been in the possession of Pierrepoints from the days 
of Stephen. The village nearest to us was called Pierrepoint, and I 
was seven years old before I passed the boundary of my uncle’s estate. 

“ Tf we had lived any where else, we might, perhaps, have been made 
to feel that there is some sting in poverty. At Pierrepoint, the man 
who hesitated to doff his hat as my father passed kim, would have been 
scouted as a kind of infidel. Our own name, and my uncle’s wealth, 
covered us with a kind of halo; and when my mother went through the 
village-street in her straw bonnet and cotton dress, her promenade was 
like a royal progress. Thus, from my very childhood, I learned to be- 
lieve that it was a grand thing to be what I was ; and when I was old 
enough to know what poverty meant, I laughed to scorn the sugges- 
tion that it could be any hindrance to my success in life. 

“My first misfortune was perhaps the fact that I lived too long at 
Pierrepoint—too exclusively among people who respected me for the 
associations of my name—too far away from the open field of life, in 
which Jones the baker’s son has as good a chance of victory and loot 
as the direct descendant of the Plantagenets. My mother and father 
were equally ignorant of the world beyond Pierrepoint Castle and Pierre- 
point Grange. My parents were too poor to give me a university 
career; and as my father’s learning would have been enough to divide 
among all the professors of a college, it was naturally supposed that I 
could need no better teacher; so I was educated at home. I know now 
that I could not have had a worse tutor, and that the key to my broken 
life is to be found in the narrow school of my boyhood. Under my 
father’s tuition, I became a sage in book-lore, and remained a baby in all 
worldly knowledge. Heaven only knows what dreams have visited me in 
that old walled garden, where the grass grew deeper and softer than any 
verdure I have ever trodden on since. What visions of worldly great- 
ness to be won far away in the unknown region, where[so many crowns 
hung within the reach of daring hands. What vivid pictures of a suc- 
cessful career—of prizes to be won while all the bloom of youth was yet 
upon the winner—of a sharp brief struggle with fortune, and a garland 
of fame to be brought home to that very garden and laid at my mo- 
ther’s feet. Every boy brought up very quietly with gentle people, 
amidst a pastoral landscape, is apt to fancy himself an embryo Wel- 
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lington or Nelson. My childish yearnings were for a soldier’s life, and 
I pictured myself coming back, after the conquest of India, to Pierre- 
point Grange, to marry the curate’s blue-eyed daughter, who was so 
desperate a coquette in haymaking-time. God help me now, in my 
desolation and hopelessness! I can bring back the very picture I made 
of myself, riding up to the low white gate on a cavalry charger and 
dressed in a general’s uniform ! 

“ All these dreams melted away when I grew a little older, and my 
father had imbued me with something of his own love of learning. 
There were many consultations with my rich uncle as to my future 
career, and I found that the question was regarded less with a view to 
my interests than with reference to what a Pierrepoint might or might 
not do without damage to the other Pierrepoints. After a great deal of 
deliberation it was settled that a Pierrepoint need undergo no degra- 
dation in being created Lord Chancellor, and it was thereupon decided 
that I should be called to the bar. Weldon Pierrepoint, my uncle, had 
sons of his own, and his property seemed as far away from me as if I had 
been a stranger to his blood ; but I was his nephew, and his only nephew, 
so he volunteered to allow me a small income while I studied, and 
endeavoured to work my way in the legal profession. His offer was 
accepted; and I went up to London by a mail-coach with letters of 
introduction to some of the highest people in the metropolis in my 
desk, and with five-and-twenty pounds, the first quarterly payment of 
my income, in my pocket. 

* You would smile, Marcia, if you could know how intoxicating to 
me was the consciousness that I was stepping out into the battle-field, 
how implicit my faith in my power to win fame and fortune. The intro- 
ductions I carried with me would have obtained me a footing in half 
the best drawing-rooms of the West End; but the only one of my cre- 
dentials of which I made any use was a letter addressed to an octo- 
genarian legal celebrity, who lived by himself in the Temple, and who 
had the finest law-library and the best collection of Hobbimas in Eng- 
land. This gentleman received me with civility; told me that I looked 
like a Pierrepoint; warned me against the dissipations of London, which 
were all very well for common people, but not fit for Pierrepoints; and 
put me in the way of beginning my new life. Under his advice I 
selected a couple of garrets, which were dignified by the name of 
chambers, and I looked on with profound satisfaction while the name 
of Pierrepoint was inscribed in white paint on a black door, immediately 
below the leaking ceiling that had been discoloured by the rain-drip of 
about half a century. Ah, what a boy I was! I plunged into the 
severest course of legal study that I could devise for myself; and the 
sparrows twittered every day in the morning sunshine before I closed 
my books and went to bed. I hired a lad, who cleaned my boots and 
brushed my clothes, and who was to open my door in case, by some 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, any one should ever come 
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to knock at it; and I employed a laundress, who cleaned my rooms and 
bought my provisions. I have dined for a fortnight at a stretch on 
no better dinner than a mutton-chop, and no stronger beverage than 
tea; and I have lived for a month sometimes without interchanging a 
word with any creature except the laundress or the boy. 

“Ah, what a foolish dreamer I was, Marcia! I fancied that my 
life was in my own hands, and that in my own untiring energy, my own 
love of learned labours, there lay the powers that could mould me into 
a Bacon, without a Bacon’s vices; a second Brougham, with more than 
a Brougham’s greatness. In my garret, with sickly candles fading 
in a sickly dawn, I fancied myself at the summit of Fame’s mighty 
mountain, with all the world below me. ‘The vision of the future 
was infinitely more real to me than any penalties of the present. I 
began to suffer from chronic headache ; but I wrapped a wet towel 
round my forehead, and laughed my malady to scorn. If Homer had 
knocked-under to a headache, the Z/iad might never have been finished. 
If Bacon had not been superior to physical pains the world might have 
lost the Novwm Organon. What mighty shadows visited me in my attic 
chambers! I have never seen them since. The Rosicrucians believe that 
the grandest mysteries of their faith reveal themselves only to the pure 
gaze of the celibate. An earthly face was soon to come between me and 
the faces of my dreams. 

“T had lived a year in London—a long, lonely year, broken by no 
home-visit; for though I pined for the sight of my mother’s face, I 
could not bear to go back to Pierrepoint until I had advanced by some 
small step upon the great high-road I was so pleased to tread,—I had 
been in London a year, and my spirit was as fresh as when I left home; 
but the dull commonplace machine—the body—which will do no more 
work for a Bacon than for a baker, broke down. I had an attack of low 
fever, which was not entirely free from danger; and the doctor who at- 
tended me told me that if I wished to live and to go on working, I must 
give myself a summer holiday in the country, and close my books for 
some weeks. My first impulse was to go to Pierrepoint; but when I 
looked at myself in the glass, and saw the ghastly-looking face reflected 
there, I felt that it would be a cruelty to alarm my mother by present- 
ing myself before her until I had recovered a little of the strength I 
had wasted so recklessly in my daily and nightly labours. My going 
back to Pierrepoint might have imperilled my future career; for one 
of the tenderest mothers that ever lived would perhaps have taken 
fright at my altered looks, and dissuaded me from pursuing my legal 
studies. 

“T loved my mother very dearly; but I could not endure the idea 
of sacrificing my ambition even for her sake. So I did not go to 
Pierrepoint; and the bright dream of my future was wrested from 
me by a wicked woman instead of being voluntarily surrendered to a 
good one. 
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“Instead of going to my dear old home in the remotest depths of 
Yorkshire, I went to a little village on the very edge of London. I 
have done battle all my life against the insidious doctrine of fatalism; 
* but I find myself wondering sometimes why it was I chose that one 
village from amongst so many places of the same character, and how it 
was that such a multiplicity of small circumstances conspired to bring 
about my going there. The place was not a popular resort. It lay 
quite away from the beaten track; and I had never seen the name of it 
until I dropped down upon the rustic green one summer’s day, and read 
the inscription on a sign-post. I had wandered listlessly from the 
Temple to the City early that morning, and had taken a place in the 
first coach that left the neighbourhood of the Bank, too indifferent to 
inquire where it would take me. How well I remember the hot sum- 
mer’s day; the light upon the village green, where there were ducks 
splashing in a pond, and pigeons strutting before a low-roofed inn; the 
sheltered beauty of a glade that led away to the church; the richly- 
wooded landscape sloping westward in the distance; and above all, the 
delicious sense of repose that hung about the place like a palpable 
atmosphere, and soothed my shattered nerves into drowsy quiet! The 
place was so near London in fact, that I wondered not to hear the 
roaring thunder of wheels booming across that woodland slope; yet in 
all semblance so remote from bustle and clamour, that I might have fan- 
cied myself in the most pastoral district of my native county. I decided 
at once that this was the spot in which I might recruit my strength, 
without going far away from the scene of my labour; and the only 
question was whether I could get a lodging. I inquired at the 
little inn, before which the pigeons were strutting, and was told that 
I could be accommodated there with rooms that, despite their rustic 
simplicity, were infinitely more luxurious than my chambers in the 
Temple. The village was only a cluster of four or five handsome old 
houses, with a halting-place for man and beast on the green, a pond 
for the ducks, a sign-post for the enlightenment of strayed wan- 
derers, and a tiny church half hidden by the yew-trees that over- 
shadowed it. There was a blacksmith’s forge next door to the little 
inn, and there were two or three old-fashioned cottages with little gar- 
dens before them, in which mignonette and geraniums grew luxuriantly. 
In all the place there was only one lodging to be had, and that was 
the one I took. If that had been occupied, I must have gone to seek 
a resting-place elsewhere; and then the whole of my life since that 
hour would have been different from what it has been. I try not to 
remember upon what a gossamer-thread the balance of my fate swung 
to and fro that day when I dawdled on the village green and lounged 
in the village public-house. 

“T did not go back to London. I had no friends of whom to take 
leave, no social engagements from which to excuse myself, no debts to 
pay; all the money I possessed in the world was in my pocket. I wrote 
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a line to my laundress, telling her where to send my portmanteau, 
and despatched it by the return coach; and having done this, all my 
arrangements were made, and I was free to saunter out on the green, 
with my hands in my pockets, and breathe some of the fresh air that 
was to refit me for my work in London. 

“T went out, weak still, but not listless; for it would have been 
strange indeed if the aspect of a summer landscape had not been very 
pleasant to me after the chimney-pots I had looked at so long. The 
sun was dropping down behind the lower edge of the western slope, and 
a faint crimson glory touched the water at my feet, and flickered among 
the leaves of the great dark beeches in the glade. For the moment I 
forgot that I was an embryo Lord Chancellor. Bacon and Montesquieu 
might never have existed, for any place they had in my mind. The De 
Augmentis, the Readings on the Statutes of Uses, the Esprit des Lois, 
might never have been written, for any influence they had upon my 
thoughts. I was a boyish dreamer, intoxicated with the beauty of the 
scene around me, and ready to burst forth into rapturous quotations 
from Keats or Shelley, as every new glimpse of the lovely landscape 
burst upon me. For twelve months I had been a recluse in a London 
garret; for twelve months I had seen nothing brighter than the chrys- 
anthemums in the Temple gardens. 

“T walked slowly along with my hands in my pockets, whispering 
quotations from the Revolt of Islam, between the two grand lines of 
beech and elm, growing so close together that the path between them 
was a densely-shadowed green passage rather than a common avenue; 
a long arcade, odorous with a faint aromatic perfume, and narrowing in 
the distance to one little spot where the yellow light shone like a star. 
I emerged from the avenue into this warm evening sunshine, and found 
myself close to the low white gate of the churchyard. 

“The sound of the organ came floating out through the open win- 
dows of the little church, and I stopped at the gate to listen. Of all 
‘ sounds upon earth, that of an organ is to my ear the holiest music. If 
I were an infidel all the rest of my life, I should be a true believer while 
I listened to the music of a church-organ. A Protestant among Roman 
Catholics—kneeling amidst the shadowy splendour of Cologne, or Ant- 
werp, or Rouen, I have been as true a Romanist as the most bigoted 
of my companions while the glorious harmonies of Mozart rapt my 
soul in a trance of delight. I stood with my arms folded on the gate, 
and listened to the organ of Weldridge church as I have listened since 
to grander music in so many splendid temples. The organ was not a 
good one; but it was well played. The musician possessed taste and 
feeling; the music was from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. I listened 
until the last sound of the organ died away, and I was still lingering 
with the dreamy spell of the music full upon me, when it was exorcised 
by quite a different sound—the silvery laughter of a woman ringing out 
upon the air. 

VOL. XIV. LL 
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« And then I heard a clear voice cry, ‘ Thank you, Mr. Scott; but it 
really is the vilest old organ. Why doesn’t the rector get up a subscrip- 
tion, and preach sermons, and plan a concert or a fancy-fair, or some- 
thing of that kind, and get a new instrument? It really is horrible. 
However, it was very kind of you to let me play; and I had such an 
absurd mania for trying that organ. But I always want to try every 
piano I see; and I do think if I were visiting at Buckingham Palace, 
and there were a piano in the room, I should whisk up to it, and run 
a double chromatic scale from the bottom to the top. Imagine the 
Queen’s feelings! A chromatic scale is more hideous than any thing in 
the world, except the howling of melancholy cats.’ 

“ There was a low masculine growl after this; and then the clear voice 
broke out again: ‘Do you really think so? Well, I’m sure it’s very kind 
of you to say so. I was educated at a convent, you know—not that I’m a 
Catholic—oh, dear, no! Papa always sent particular orders about my 
opinions not being biassed every time he paid the half-yearly bills; and 
I used to play the organ in our convent-chapel; but I never played to a 
real congregation in a real church. It would be such—I suppose I 
mustn’t say fun; but it really would be nice. However, papa will be 
waiting for dinner if I don’t take care, and then I shall be scolded. Good 
afternoon.’ 

“Then came a light pattering of feet, the flutter of a muslin dress, 
the resonant bang of a heavy door; and the prettiest woman I had ever 
seen in my life came tripping along the churchyard path towards the 
very gate on which I was leaning. 

“The prettiest woman I had ever seen in my life. Yes; it was in 
the form of Beauty’s brightest ideal that Caroline Catheron appeared 
to my foolish eyes. I had seen so few women, I had so vague an 
idea of what lovely and lovable womanhood should be. This bright 
creature, who chatted and laughed with the gray-headed old organist, 
and shook out her airy muslin scarf as she tripped towards me,—this 
beaming young beauty, whose dark eyes flashed with a happy consci- 
ousness of their own brilliancy,—this queen of roses and lilies,—this 
splendid belle, whose image might have shone upon a dreaming sultan 
amidst a throng of shadowy houris,—this holiday idol, to be set up for 
the worship of fools and profligates—seemed to me the incarnation of 
feminine loveliness. My heart did not thrill then as it has thrilled 
since at the lowest murmur of one loved voice; my soul’s purest depths 
lay far below this woman’s power to stir them; but my eyes were 
dazzled by this living, breathing splendour of form and colour, and my 
rapt gaze followed Caroline Catheron as if the little parasol she held so 
lightly in her hand had been the wand of an enchantress. I opened 
the gate for her, and stood aside to let her pass. She thanked me with 
the prettiest inclination of her head, and tripped away under the trees 
with the old organist by her side. I made a paltry pretence of going 
into the churchyard and looking at the tombstones; and after keeping 
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up this pretence for about five minutes, I followed the organist and his 
companion. 

“They were talking. The girl’s voice rang clearly out in the still- 
ness—silvery as the singing of the birds in the woodland round about 
us. Her talk was commonplace and frivolous enough ; but for the last 
twelve months I had rarely heard any sweeter feminine tones than the 
hoarse snuffle of my laundress ; and I followed and listened, enthralled 
by this clear music of a pretty woman’s voice, which was so very new 
tome. She was talking about her papa,—what he liked and what he 
did not like; how he was an epicure, and it was so difficult to get any 
thing tolerable for dinner in Weldridge; how he could scarcely exist 
without his newspapers, and how the newspapers often arrived so 
very late at Weldridge; how he was beginning to grow tired of the 
place already, in spite of its rustic beauty, and was thinking of leaving 
it very soon. My heart sank as I heard this. All the glory of my 
holiday would vanish with this beautiful creature, whom I had only 
seen within the last quarter ofan hour. From the organist’s replies 
to the young lady’s speeches I understood that her father’s name was 
Catheron. Catheron! It sounded like a good name, I thought, and it 
was something at least to know her name ; but oh, how I wondered by 
what blessed combination of small chances I should ever come to know 
this wondrous being, who was as gracious to the old organist in his 
shabby week-day clothes as if he had been a duke! I wondered which 
of the stately mansions at Weldridge sheltered this divinity. I wone 
dered in what umbrageous gardens she dawdled away her days, fairer 
than the fairest flower that ever blossomed upon this earth. There 
were several grand old houses at Weldridge—secluded habitations em- 
bowered in foliage, and only revealing themselves by a clock-tower, a 
quaint old stone cupola, or a stack of gothic chimneys peeping through 
a break in the wood. 

“My divinity and her companion went by the stately gates, and 
under the shadow of the lofty walls; they went to the very end of the 
leafy passage, and then emerged and walked briskly across the green, 
where an unkempt pony and a drowsy-looking donkey were cropping 
the short grass in listless contentment. They crossed the green; the 
young lady parted from her companion before one of the row of cot- 
tages near the inn at which I was to spend my holiday. She dropped 
the organist a pretty little curtsey, opened the wooden gate, and went 
into the rustic garden. I watched her till the cottage-door had opened 
and ingulfed her. She was my neighbour. My heart gave a great leap 
at the very thought; and I went back to my lodging filled with a hap- 
piness that was new to me—a strange, intoxicating kind of happiness; 
like the drunkenness of a boy who has tasted champagne for the first 
time. 

“Why do I tell you these things, Marcia? Is this the vivisec- 
tion of my own heart at which I am assisting so coolly? No! I, who 
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exist to-day, have no share in the nature of this young law-student who 
fell in love with Caroline Catheron seventeen years ago. I am only 
telling you of the foolish infatuation of a foolish boy, who mistook the 
capricious impulses of his fancy for the true instincts of his heart. 

“JT went back to my lodging, and made a ridiculous pretence of 
eating the meal—half-dinner, half-supper—that had been prepared for 
me. I was still weak from the effects of my fever; and after this 
attempt I sat in an easy-chair by the open window, looking out at the 
dusky landscape, above which the stars were shining faintly. A gray 
mist had crept over the neighbouring woodland and the distant hills, 
and lights were gleaming here and there in the windows of one of the 
Weldridge mansions. At another time I should have been eager for a 
candle and a book, and impatient of this useless twilight; but upon this 
particular night I think I forgot that I had ever been a student. All 
the mighty shadows of my life had vanished, and across the dim gray 
mist I saw a woman’s face looking at me with a bright coquettish 
smile. I abandoned myself to a delicious reverie, in which I fancied 
my beautiful neighbour tending an invalid father—hovering about an 
idclised mother; a creature of life and light in that simple household; 
a being from whose presence joy emanated as naturally as the perfume 
emanates from the flower. If the impossible Asmodeus had taken me 
out amongst the chimneys of the little inn, and had bidden me look 
down through the roof of the cottage—if a friendly demon had done 
this, what should I have seen? An idle discontented woman lolling 
on a sofa, trying to read a novel, but too much occupied by her own 
vexations and her own vanity to be even interested in what she read—a 
peevish daughter, a neglectful sister: no ministering angel, no domestic 
treasure—nothing in the world but a conscious beauty, absorbed in the 
consideration of her own charms, and indignant at a social system 
which had provided no young nobleman ready to place his coronet 
upon her brow.” 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


From Boston in LINCOLNSHIRE TO Boston IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


“T LIVE,” said a gentleman of New England to me once, “near a 
place called Ipswich. I am a magistrate, and one of the quorum in the 
State of Massachusetts, as my great-great-grandfather was before me in 
an English county. He came over in the year 1656, and settled on the 
estate, and built the old manse I now inhabit. There are the original 
title-deeds in yonder old oak-chest. There is a belvedere on the roof of 
my house, and from it I can see precisely the same number of towns and 
villages, with precisely the same names, as my great-grandfather was 
enabled to see from the roof of Ais house in England ere he was driven 
from it by religious persecution. Sir, we have not changed, and are as 
English as ever we were.” I may muse a little over the assertion of 
this worthy Massachusetts magistrate, as I strive to discover what 
affinities there exist between Boston in Lincolnshire and Boston in 
Massachusetts. 

There is a river in Macedon, you know, and a river in Monmouth; 
and Captain Fluellen would fain have claimed kindred on that score 
with the country of Philip. But when I come to establish a parallel 
between a county in old England and one in the Bay State, I confess 
that I am beaten by the rivers. The jaw-distorting and memory-taxing 
Indian names of the rivers in Massachusetts forbid any comparison with 
those of streams at home. Northampton and Berkshire counties, Spring- 
field and Stonington, Mount Auburn and Chelsea Beach, Cambridge and 
Brighton, Lynn, Lowell, Portsmouth and Newburyport, Andover, Ply- 
mouth and Taunton, have a familiar English sound; while Salem and 
Martha’s Vineyard, Goshen and East Hallelujah, Sharon and Providence, 
with their Scriptural twang (somewhat nasal), are there to remind us of 
the grim Puritan ancestors of the modern New-Englanders. But the 
Green Mountains, the Tawnie Range, and the Tangkasmie Hills; Titticut, 
Nippertichet, and Nahant; North Watuppa and Sachems ; the Penobscot, 
the Wismicunet, the Pawtuxet and the Quivebaugh at once dispel the 
vision of a little Britain across the Atlantic, and streak the smooth red 
and white of the Saxon face with the ochre and orpiment of the Savage. 
Lisbon and Madagascar may be thrown in to give a cosmopolitan 
flavour to the general nomenclature; and Jewett City is pure modern 
Yankee and nothing else. But the aggregate result is, like every thing 
else in this hybrid land, a mixture and a jumble. America is, in detail, 
very much like a variety of counters you have seen before. Taken as a 
whole, it is like none other on the face of the habitable globe. Seek 
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not, then, for any curiously-faithful reproductions of Boston in Lincoln- 
shire when I come to tell you of Boston in Massachusetts. Imagine not 
that the American city is a mere Transatlantic replica of the English 
town. In a very few particulars there may linger some dim resemblance ; 
but in all important features they are as far asunder as the two poles. 

I ask myself humbly—and sincere humility is rather a novelty now- 
adays—how far I am qualified to describe either the English or the 
American Boston. I find, on referring to the calendar of my memory, 
that I have been four times to Boston in Massachusetts, and that the 
average duration of my visit was seven days. Well, as in the United 
States altogether I only stayed nine months, four weeks is, perhaps, a 
fair apportionment of time to have been devoted to the exploration of 
the capital of the Pilgrim Fathers. Turning to Boston in Lincolnshire 
I am not enabled to speak with so much confidence. I have paid but 
two hurried visits to the chief town of the Fen country, and neither 
time did I stay more than eight hours. Sixteen hours out of one’s 
whole life spent in a populous and prosperous borough returning two 
members to parliament may give me but a very feeble claim to say any 
thing about Boston the English. But I need not tell you I have no 
intent to talk guide-book—to be antiquarian, or archeological, or sta- 
tistical. These Streets of the World are, at best, but pegs to hang the 
old clothes of dissertation upon; and an acquaintance with Boston 
not exceeding two-thirds of a day may prove as good a warrant as ever 
T had for discoursing de omnibus rebus. 

Rather more than a year elapsed between my first and second visits 
to Boston. Let me strive to recollect the first. A raw cold morning; 
time about nine AM. The departure-platform of the Great Northern 
Railway at King’s Cross is dotted with sombre groups, of whom I am 
one item. We who are there all know each other, and have worked 
together in our several departments of labour for years. There are 
groups of editors, managers, art-critics, leading-article writers, sporting- 
correspondents, engravers, draughtsmen, clerks, and compositors and 
machine-printers. All, or nearly all of us, belong to the great Black 
Guild, whose cognisance should be an iron pen which some magician 
has transformed into a hammer, striking upon an anvil which has been 
metamorphosed into a sheet of paper, with the motto, “We strike that 
you may hear.” Anon we were comfortably disposed in sundry car- 
riages, and were whirled away with all the speed a special train could 
furnish. We were out for the day on an excursion; we had all laid our 
work aside; no bricks were to be made for the next few hours, and no 
straw to make them distributed by the task-masters; yet were we any 
thing but a holiday party. Our errand was the very reverse of enjoy- 
ment. We were all in mourning, and round every hat was a band of 
crape. 

As men will do—and have ever done, perhaps, since the world 
began—under such circumstances we whiled away the time in chat, and 
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the ordinary banalities of commonplace on indifferent circumstances. 
There was one theme, however, predominant, and which in the midst of 
our commonplaces would loom upon us,—a dark, but not repulsive, 
visitor. For we had been talking of scarcely any thing else for the last 
day or two, and by this time we had grown accustomed to our theme. 
But you know how people will chatter in mourning-coaches; and these 
railway-carriages were but as ante-chambers to the chariots which follow 
the hearse. 

We had the rapidest of runs to Peterborough. There, I think, we 
lunched. We had no time to inspect the cathedral; but, as we were 
whirled away again past the tall and graceful spire, there came into my 
mind an idea for the enunciation of a certain paradox. It was to this 
effect: that railway locomotion has done much towards fostering popular 
ignorance. What did we know of Peterborough? What could we know 
about it, save that there was a crowded railway-station and a refresh- 
ment-room, which has gotten a bad name for the quality of the edibles 
and potables it dispenses; so bad indeed that a certain refreshment con- 
tractor at Peterborough once felt himself called upon to vindicate it by 
bringing an action against the special correspondent of a newspaper, who 
had defined the Peterborough soup as an incandescent decoction of horse- 
beans. He won his action too; and the proprietors of the newspaper to 
which the ruthless correspondent belonged—I hope his criticism did not 
earn him his dismissal—was cast in heavy damages. But I have heard 
people grumble at the Peterborough menu ever since the exemplary act 
of justice recorded above. As I hold the refreshments provided at all 
the refreshment-rooms in Railway England—the Charing-Cross terminus 
always excepted—to be utterly detestable and abominable, and a scandal 
to our much-vaunted civilisation, Iam quite indifferent as to the quality 
of the Peterborough soup. It is not worse, perhaps, than the York bun, 
the Brighton sandwich, the Waterloo biscuit, the Shoreditch sherry, or 
the Paddington pork-pie. Indeed, I was told once by a friend that he 
had some soup at Peterborough, and that it made him feel quite lively. 
To my paradox, however—that railway locomotion fosters popular ignor- 
ance. I maintain that it does. We are hurried past town after town, 
and we have not a moment to acquire acquaintance with them. Take 
the journey from Paris to Cologne,—Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais (more 
or less, according to your route), Lille, Verviers, Malines, Ghent, Li¢ge— 
what do you see? what time have you to see any thing of those famous 
cities? You can’t improve your mind; you can’t take a stroll among 
the quaint old houses, gaze upon the Hotel de Ville, or slip into the 
time-worn cathedral to say a mouthful of prayers. You can’t pick up a 
single curiosity which may mark the place of your momentary sojourn. 
You can’t get the slightest inkling of local manners and customs. The 
only manners and customs visible to you are those of hurried travellers 
like yourself, gendarmes, porters, custom-house officers, and the waiters 
at the buffets. In the old diligence days you could. There was the 
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diligence dinner—that dear, dirty, and delightful banquet; there was a 
pleasant saunter to be had over the old town; time, perhaps, for a demi- 
tasso and a game of dominoes at the café, and a gossip with the weazened 
old man who kept the bric-d-brac shop in the Place d’Armes. Railways 
have done away with all this,—at least to those who travel by express- 
trains. One of the most stupendously-ignorant individuals—geographi- 
cally speaking—I ever met with, was a Queen’s messenger. London, 
Paris, Brussels, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Athens,—Stuttgart, Dresden, 
and Hanover even,—he was just sufficiently acquainted with to know 
where the British legation, the best hotel, the cigar-shop, the café, and 
the theatre were situate. But of any towns, cities, or villages on the 
continent of Europe destitute of an Ambassador Extraordinary, or a 
Minister Plenipotentiary accredited by her Britannic Majesty, he was 
as ignorant as of the country of the Zulu Kaffirs. And yet this gentle- 
man, who carried the bag, and made from six to eight hundred a-year 
by carrying it, was a kind of Ulysses, with his hair parted down the 
middle, and had seen men and cities. 

My brothers, railways are all very well; but they are too much for us. 
They are tending towards the hardening of our hearts, and the soften- 
ing of our brains: two processes which, as the sage Silas Bulgrummer 
will tell you, are of simultaneous occurrence in the human organisation. 
What are railway refreshments? Indigestion by steam. A tumbler of 
railway grog hot will give you delirium tremens in two minutes and a 
half. What is railway literature? The flashiest, gaudiest, most ephemeral 
of verbiage. Zis is not railway literature. It may be sold on the stalls 
of Messrs. Smith and Sons; but it goes farther, and strikes deeper. The 
Tycoon of Japan has read 7emple Bar, and commanded his chief Daimio 
to perform the ceremony of the hari kari, for not sufficiently appreciat- 
ing the “ Doctor’s Wife;” and the King of Siam has been a subscriber 
from the first, and is anxious to contribute a series of papers to 7’. B. 
I grant that railways enable people to scamper over the world at a tre- 
mendous pace. But are they any the better for this frenzied celerity of 
motion? Are they morally or socially benefited by being able to dine 
in London and breakfast in Paris? The world, forsooth, was to be re- 
generated by means of iron roads; and, lo! German tailors take first- 
class tickets to enable them to murder peaceable bankers’-clerks in rail- 
way carriages; the most brutal and cowardly assaults on defenceless 
women—women whom the highwaymen of old would have spared and 
have been courteous to—are of daily occurrence in passenger-trains. 
Jezebels murder their base-born offspring, pack them in hampers, and 
despatch them by railway. Common swindlers, cardsharpers, and extor- 
tioners infest every train. ‘Take care of your pockets!” is a warning 
hung up in every terminus; and within the last few days we have seen 
how the development of railway facilities has positively enabled the 
ruffianism and barbarism of the provinces to swoop down on the me- 
tropolis itself; how beershop-keepers from Birmingham, and nailers 
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from Sheffield, have come up by railway to make common rendezvous 
at “Jemmy Shaw’s” with lords and noble captains, to indulge in the 
amusement of cockfighting—a recreation manifestly contrary to the dic- 
tates of Christianity and humanity, expressly forbidden by the Consoli- 
dated Statutes, and painfully repugnant to the finely-strung feelings of 
the Royal Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is, I 
tell you, with railways as with telegrams. The first whirl us from place 
to place with lightning suddenness, but give us no more opportunity of 
rightly judging the things that seud by—* so that the milestones look 
like park-palings”—than a checktaker has of criticising the performances 
at a theatre; the second give us only the barest and flimsiest epitome 
of the real news of the day—give us an outline, a pencil-sketch, an 
ébauche a la gouache, but leave us in regard to the actual living truth 
in a state of outer darkness. 

I told you this was a paradox. It may be defended for the sake of 
paradoxes themselves; to state which is among the most inestimable 
privileges of reasoning humanity; but I am not prepared myself to 
maintain that my paradoxes will hold water. If it revolts you, I will 
abandon it at once. There are good reasons for so doing. In the first 
place, but for railways I should have left at least twenty thousand miles 
of strange country untravelled. I am dining to-night peacefully in 
Bloomsbury. To-morrow I start on along journey. In six days (p. v.) I 
shall be, thanks to railways and steamers, in the African desert, camping 
out, it may be, with a Bedouin chief, and with a dromedary’s saddle for 
my pillow. How, thirty years since, without railways or steamers, could 
I have undertaken such a journey? And, after having seen the desert, 
the chief cities of Barbary, an Arab fanéasia, and a lion-hunt, I trust to 
be permitted to come back to Bloomsbury,—all within the space of four- 
and-twenty days. I am summoned on the grand jury next Monday. 
I hope the Assistant-judge won’t fine me; for how can a British house- 
holder serve on the grand jury when he is off, per rail and boat, to 
North Africa? In the second place, and touching those Birmingham 
beershop-keepers and Sheffield nailers whom I pictured coming up per 
Great Northern, or London and North-Western, to London, to indulge 
in the luxury of a main at cocks, I beg to state that I have no special 
ambition to fight out my paradox on /had line. Cockfighting is, after 
all, a very good sport; and the birds themselves decidedly like it. As 
for its cruelty, it is not half so cruel as a flat-race, not a tithe so cruel 
as a steeple-chase, not a fiftieth so cruel as a fox-hunt, not a hundredth 
so cruel as the uncarting a poor miserable deer at Slough, chasing him 
half out of his miserable life by means of a pack of her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds, and when he is run down by them, captured, refraining from 
putting him out of his misery by slaughtering him, but remitting him 
to durance, to be uncarted and tortured another day for the amusement 
of the ladies and gentlemen riding to the Queen’s hounds. Rats, we 
are told, are vermin, and may be destroyed in whatever manner the 
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public choose; and yet I think the deplorable little wretches must suffer 
some kind of agony, as, one after another, they wait to have their skulls 
craunched in the strong jaws of the dog Billy. A battue is considered 
perfectly legitimate sport; but I should like to have the opinions of 
the hares and rabbits and pheasants on the subject, before authorita- 
tively pronouncing on the amount of sport to be derived from a battue. 
And in the whole catalogue of so-called sports is there one more wanton, 
more idiotic, more bestial in its unreasoning baboon-like cruelty than 
that of shooting pigeons from a trap? But I must pause. The subject 
is susceptible of indefinite extension. I shall be opening the vexed 
questions as to skinning eels and boiling lobsters and crimping cod 
alive—as to nailing geese by their feet into coops, and keeping them 
before raging fires in order that their livers may swell to furnish forth 
pates de foie gras—as to training dogs by means of double-thonged whips, 
and teaching bears to dance by putting them on hot plates. Is it cruelty 
to crack a flea or squash a bug? Iam sure I don’t know. Suppose 
some giant went about for the express purpose of cracking or squashing 
us every time we plucked a fruit from a tree, or shot a partridge on the 
wing. We can never absolutely know that we are not doing wrong. 
In every dish of whitebait we eat, we may devour scores of special 
embryos, only needing Darwinian development to become philosophers. 
In every glass of water we drink, there is animal life by myriads, which 
we, in our ruthless thirst, annihilate. We can never tell but that we 
are committing an offence. It was a crime in Damascus to make cream 
tarts without pepper. The holy man of old who tied the burning 
brands to the foxes’ tails would in these days have been brought before 
Mr. Knox at Marlborough Street, and fined five pounds. “Give every 
one his deserts, and who shall ’scape the whipping?” ‘“ How luckyI 
have been!” the French archbishop used to say, rubbing his hands when- 
ever he saw a criminal going by to be hanged. There is not one of the 
right reverend bench perhaps, there is not probably a member of the 
House of Lords or Commons, there may not be a subscriber to the Royal 
Society aforesaid, but who; in the course of every four-and-twenty hours, 
has laid himself open to a prosecution for cruelty to animals, and would 
be so prosecuted did strict equity instead of slipshod law govern the 
scheme of society. 

Be it as it may, these paradoxes, or rather their correlatives—for my 
journey took place long before the cockfighting case—carried me all the 
way from Peterborough to my destination; and I was comfortably sitting 
on the horns of a dilemma when the train drew up in front of a grand 
old church with a truncated tower, whose altitude, if completed, should 
have been colossal, and which, I was told, was known in the district as 
Boston stump. 

What did I see of Boston in Lincolnshire? Only this. Carriages 
were in waiting for us which took us. through one long narrow street of 
dingy red-brick houses after another. Then we descended in front of a 
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house, which, entering, we found crowded with visitors in mourning as 
we were. All about was the subdued buzz and murmur and rustle of 
death. Lavish hospitality was shown us. There is always much eating 
and drinking when he who is twin brother to the edax rerum is about. 
I can see those narrow darkened rooms now, crammed with mourners 
gossiping in undertones, and munching the funeral cake and sipping the 
funeral wine; and then came the smell of the funeral kid-gloves, and the 
presence of the undertakers, milliners, and mantua-makers; and after 
a time I was lifted bodily into a hackney-coach, shackled and swaddled 
and hooded in funeral cloak and weepers. What a weary, dreary journey 
was that in the mourning-coach! It seemed to last six hours. The 
whole population of the town were abroad; the Volunteers, with arms 
reversed, had turned out; the Mayor and Corporation were there: for it 
was a great and good man who was to be buried. At last we reached 
the church; the funeral service was read; we entered the mourning- 
coaches again; and another weary, dreary journey to the cemetery com- 
menced. It was over at last, and we took off our mortuary weeds and 
dined, and were whirled up to town in another rapid train. And this 
was all I saw of Boston in Lincolnshire. 
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Country Lanes. 





Ir is now the month of May, and the meadows are all brilliantly green, 
and the white-thorns are in their full foliage, with here and there one 
bursting into bloom; and the copse is alternately blue and white, with 
its lovely carpet of wild-hyacinth and wood-anemone. 

It is a glorious privilege just now to saunter along some of the 
green lanes of old England, and enjoy the lavish beauties of the season 
in its prime. 

Other countries, rich as they may be in majestic scenery and sylvan 
glades, cannot vie with our own dear land in the rural beauty of its 
country lanes. Talk to pedlars and others,—Jews, Poles, or Scotch- 
men,—who have footed it through foreign lands, and they will tell you 
that there are no green-margined shady walks to be found on the Con- 
tinent which will for a moment bear comparison with the rare beauty 
of an old-fashioned Devonshire lane, where the hedge-row thorns almost 
meet over-head, and the rich perfume of the may fills the air; and where 
every break in the fence gives you a glimpse of trim hedge-rows and 
verdant fields; and where the song of the lark is ever cheering your 
heart with joyous melody. 

I often think our rural lanes owe a good deal of their beauty to the 
hawthorn hedges, which divide our fields and fence-out our roads and 
lanes. The foliage of the hawthorn in itself is very beautiful, particu- 
larly in some of the larger-sized bushes, where you have a finer effect of 
light and shade. I have occasionally seen one of these white-thorn 
trees, when standing detached in a quiet valley, look beautiful beyond 
compare, and that before the white blossoms were unfolded, even just 
when the young green leaves had assumed their brightest hue, and no 
hot summer blasts had passed over them, to dull the brilliant verdure 
of their dress to a sober russet shade. 

Bear with us while, for a moment, we look back at some of the 
dear old lanes we rambled through in our childhood; where we scanned 
carefully the hedge on either side, and the ditch-bank too, in hopes of 
finding a bird’s-nest; and where we filled our lap with flowers, and 
found the prettiest snail-boxes and the hairiest of caterpillars. 

A new line of railway intersects these dear old places now; and 
when we pass over them, at forty miles an hour, it is difficult to realise 
them as they formerly existed, before the gang of rough navvies came 
there to steal away their rural simplicity for ever, and aid in planting 
noisy and grimy mills and forges in their immediate vicinity. 

Is that the entrance to the gipsy lane, about which hang so many 
tender recollections? Why, the tall hedges are all cropped down close to 
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the ground, and, looking down upon it from the railway embankment, 
we can see along the whole length of it at once; when it used to be 
quite a long walk, and the hawthorn bushes, mingled with wild-roses 
and honeysuckles, festooned the narrow roadway, and prevented our 
seeing along it more than a few yards at a time. And the hollow trunk 
of the old pollard, at the far end of the lane, where the gipsies used to 
light their fire occasionally, and where we used to survey with won- 
dering eyes the charred hole which served them for a chimney, and 
speculate on the quantity and quality of their last-night’s feast—all 
gone, all gone! And the big ash-tree in the field at the end of the 
lane, where the magpies used to build pertinaciously, because that great 
trunk defied the climbing powers of most of us bird-nesting boys! Verily, 
there it is, even now; but with all its lower branches chopped away, 
and so clipped and mutilated that we should not be sorry for it to be cut 
down altogether. It is but a ghost ofits former self, and the very 
magpies, I see, have deserted it, perhaps because of its sorry condition, 
and perhaps scared by the constant screaming of the passing trains. 
If it remains there much longer, we shall certainly require todz0 
éévépov to be written underneath it, lest, as it loses its attributes of 
strength and beauty one by one, we should by and bye be rather in- 
clined to disown the friend of our youth. 

Let us take another stroll down what, from its sinuous course, was 
called the “Turning Lane.” It was close to our old home, and I fancy 
some of my earliest pedestrian excursions were in that direction. During 
the dark winter nights the children of the neighbourhood were rather 
afraid of walking there all alone, because early one morning a man was 
found hung in a low tree that grew in the hedge there. They used to 
tell us how some one going early to work found the poor fellow hanging 
by his pocket-handkerchief, with his feet almost touching the ground; 
and we thought ever afterwards that we should see him there again, 
and that he would grin at us, as report said the corpse did before it was 
cut down. The tree itself was cut down soon after, partly because so 
many timid folk were afraid of passing it after dark,—for we children 
were not the only superstitious bodies about the place,—and then they 
had to show us the stump in the hedge, and we used to gaze upon it 
with a morbid species of veneration. I remember my first ride on 
horseback being along this very lane. A gentleman was riding to- 
wards the house, and lifted me up in front of him, on to the horse’s 
neck; and I proudly held the reins, and tugged so hard at the horse’s 
mouth, when we came to turn the corner towards home, that it almost 
made him rear and turn restive. And the next event of that kind I 
recall to mind was riding on a donkey down the steepest part of this 
lane, and the brute put his nose close to the ground, and I slid over his 
neck and came to grief, though without any serious damage accruing. 
A cobbler’s stall was at the bottom of this lane; and I picture now our 
sitting listening to his tales, and his threatening us with a French inva- 
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sion, and promising that all our fathers would be fetched away to fight, 
and mothers and children would have to carry on as well as they could 
without them, in fear and trembling lest they should be taken prisoners. 
And the golden corn waved in the wind, and a louring tempest dark- 
ened the sky, as the garrulous old man spoke, and for a time his ominous 
words troubled us; but the sun shone brighter on the morrow morn, 
and our hearts were light once more. 

Again, in reverie, we stroll along the narrow lanes in and about the 
country village where we went to school. Some of them were very 
beautiful, and, not being used much for public traffic, their green mar- 
gins kept bright all through the summer, and the flowers seemed to 
spring up along their ditch-banks in spontaneous exuberance. And in 
autumn the luscious clusters of blackberries hung temptingly, the dark 
festoons drooping from the high banks, fairly asking you to pluck and 
eat; while further on, towards the winter season, the purple bloom of 
the sloes tinted the yellowing hedge-rows. 

I can picture to myself one delightful portion of the prettinas of 
these rural lanes. It was where the way dipped into a rich valley, and 
the foliage of the great trees became thicker, and an opening through a 
gateway told that we were near a gentleman’s country-seat. At the 
bottom of this pretty hollow ran a brooklet; and in spring-time, on 
either hand, the bank was beautifully dyed with matted clusters of 
primroses and blue-bells, their fine contrast of shades blending har- 
moniously ; while beyond the valley, and scarcely above a mile away, 
rose the Wrekin, looking, from our low position in the dell, more like a 
giant mountain of Cambria than the pride of fair Salopia. 

A few years ago I took a walk round by this- way again, and found 
the simple beauty of the place increased rather than dimifished. 
There had been some nice spring rain falling during the day, and the 
pasturage looked richer than ever, and the full foliage of the trees 
seemed as if it would break their stems down with its weight ; and you 
might readily have fancied that you could see the young corn growing 
while you stood and watched. Ovid must-have had such a place in his 
eye while he pictured to himself the loveliness and beauty of the earth 
when but newly created : 


“Ver erat «ternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores.” 


Wide lanes, with a narrow track in the middle, and a broad margin 
of grass on either hand, are not so common as they were formerly; for 
landed proprietors have found it to their advantage to remove the 
fences, and, taking the surplus land into their fields, reduce such lanes 
to a moderate width. Where the land is not very valuable, such may 
still be found, and we know of a few left in their pristine state. Such 
are pleasant places to ramble along, for heath and furze often take 
possession of the unoccupied room, and the lane becomes very gay with 
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their gold and purple flowers; while rabbits, finding they are not dis- 
turbed there so much as when they make their burrows in the hedge- 
row banks, become tenants-at-will, and flit in and out mercurially as 
you stroll along. Well do I remember the ride we used to have occa- 
sionally on a Sunday from church, round through some pleasant lanes 
not far from home. If it was a fine Sunday morning, we would peti- 
tion now and then for a longer drive round these lanes, instead of 
trotting the nearest way home. It was very pleasant; for the road for 
a mile or two skirted a large park, and we should be nicely screened 
from the sun, and could look out for a good distance over some flat 
country, which lay on the other side. Often the youngsters in the back 
seat of the phaeton had to be called to order because they would persist 
in standing up to look about them, when they were in danger of falling 
out, or having their faces cut, if the carriage went over a gutter, or if 
the horse made a bad stumble. It required all the authority of pater- 
familias to keep us down in our seats when there was any thing par- 
ticularly interesting on either side or before us. And when the lane 
joined the ordinary turnpike-road at the village, we used to think the 
best part of the ride was over, and gave no further trouble by rising 
out of our seats to look about us. 

Some lanes always bear a peculiar aspect from being intimately 
connected with certain turning-points in our lives, and we can hardly 
dissociate them from these memories, so closely do they link them- 
selves with eventful portions of our past history. Others we travel 
along perhaps frequently; but, apart from their ordinary aspect, we 
can at will throw a sort of poetical charm ovér them, which shows 
them in another light, and brings forth, in the sunshine and shadows 
which play over them, a glorious epic from life’s drama. 

Seated on a stile, or leaning over a gate, in one of these favourite 
lanes, we can look down the narrowing vista, or across the fields into 
the open country, and look back, with tender feelings, partly of pleasure, 
partly of regret—such as a revertive glance will ever give us—upon an 
interesting portion of our lives; and the scene before us serves well to 
bring up, one by one, familiar incidents, and we mentally touch upon 
them lightly, and pass on, reading the record of old days, pleased thus 
to muse alone upon the pictures of the past. 

’Tis but a few days‘ago since, finding that I had nearly an hour to 
spare at a railway station, I sauntered musingly along a well-remembered 
pathway that I travelled oft when quite a child. For part of the way 
new buildings, houses and shops, made the road appear quite strange, 
and it hardly seemed the same path that I travelled in my pinafore 
days, when I ran eagerly along it to buy marbles, fishing-tackle, or 
maybe a few oranges from the market on a Saturday evening. 

By and bye the well-known sweep of the road across a meadow, where 
it always looked as clean as a well-kept carriage-drive, brought old times 
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back forcibly. A large pool lay to the right, where we sometimes fished, 
and sometimes sported on the ice; and a little farther on was a farm- 
house, but not the old picturesque building that stood there when I tra- 
velled here as a child, for of that little now remains but a sketch which 
a dear brother made just before it was pulled down. 

And the good old farmer of the old school, whose name the pool 
and the house bore, and who did not like the thought of the old place 
being taken down, even though it was dilapidated beyond repair— 
where is he? We could ill spare him, for he was as honest a yeoman as 
ever lived, and the present generation affords but few examples of such 
sterling principle and hearty good-will; and his gruff but kindly wel- 
come, and the hospitality he proffered as readily as his hand, will never 
be forgotten by those who knew him. . 

Turning out of the field, we find ourselves close to a quaint little 
church, and in the graveyard there lies honest John, buried with his 
fathers; and his place of sepulture we know, for we stood by when they 
committed his body to the earth, and the glorious words of our sublime 
Burial-service were pronounced over him, and not unworthily. 

Again we step forward a little way towards the farther end of the 
churchyard, and, leaning on the low brick wall that bounds the sacred 
enclosure, we rest our eyes upon God’s acre, and the cherished memorials 
therein contained. Only a few paces distant is a low stone monument, 
and our thoughts go back to wintry days,—“ cold, and dark, and dreary,” 
—when we stood beside the open vault; and again we hear the clear 
but trembling voice of the old minister, as he declares to us the “ sure 
and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life’ for those whose lives 
were linked endearingly to ours; and see his long white hair lifted by 
the chilly wind: and again the tide of sorrow passes over us, but more 
gently now, for many intervening years have passed since then. We 
turn quietly away; and those who have followed to the same grave a 
mother, a sister, and a brother, will sympathise with those holier feelings 
which sanctify such moments, but are not to be described. 

Thankful that no passer-by stopped to greet us, we gently steal 
another way back, musing tenderly on those who have gone before to 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
We are apt, most of us, to live too much in a continual whirl of busi- 
ness or pleasure, and even the Sabbath only occasionally brings the 
quiet time for contemplation which our hurried spirits require; so that 
it is well not to pass by any occasion which seems meet for still spiritual 
communion with those who sleep in the churchyard, but yet can speak 
to us from the tomb. 


‘There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground.” 
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How different certain roads appear, according to the varying aspects 
under which we have seen them! Some walks, even in quiet rural dis- 
tricts, are prolific of incident; and we may readily fancy a three-volume 
novel penned from the simple experience gained in daily walks along 
but a mile or so of country road. We will now give place to a lady, 
and let her, in her own words, tell us of one walk under several aspects: 


I am a married woman now, with the duties and cares of a house- 
hold about me. But my lot is a sunshiny one; and as I sit, maybe 
darning my husband’s stockings, or sewing buttons on his shirts, or now 
and then fashioning small frocks and pinafores (you see I want you all 
to know I do these things; moreover I enjoy it too), my thoughts travel 
away to the days when I was a girl at home; and though I even then 
loved Christy dearly, I thought it impossible for him to love me, and I 
resolutely tried not to care about him, and occasionally cheated myself 
into the belief that I had succeeded. But this is not what I intended 
to write about. I wanted to tell you that I lived in a large farmhouse, 
with a fresh green field before it, where there were often sheep, and in 
the spring little lambs to be seen. 

Down in one corner of the field there was a tolerably large pond, 
overshadowed by trees, and divided across by iron railings, so that 
thirsty horses and cows that chanced to be passing could drink with- 
out fear of their trespassing on our nice field. At the back of the house 
was the large stack-yard; and past this, and on through a field beyond, 
was my favourite walk. 

It was not all through fields; for, after crossing the one just men- 
tioned, you found yourself in a pretty winding lane, and following this 
about two hundred yards, you must turn a sharp corner, and then you 
were in the high-road. You only walked a very short distance along 
this, and then left it and its dust, and turning through a neighbouring 
farmstead, were, in a few minutes, in a lovely little dell,—the “ Hollo- 
way” it was called. 

And it was a charming spot, with great pieces of rock scattered 
about, and verdant grass and wild-flowers here and there, and such 
wonderful gnarled roots of old trees, that looked like gray serpents, fan- 
tastically twisted and petrified. 

Anon you reached a trout-stream, called very justly Wildstream ; 
for, though generally a peaceful little brook, rippling cheerily over the 
pebbles and making pleasant music, yet occasionally, after heavy rains, 
it rose, and swelled, and roared, and became as muddy and as noisy and 
as mad a little river as possible, so that no one would know it for the 
same. 

For some years after I knew it there were only stepping-stones here 
and there, by which to cross; but, after two wonderful exploits of mine, 
in the way of turning giddy, and saving myself—in preference to going 
head-first in—by stepping down into the water, a little foot-bridge, con- 
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sisting of a broad plank, with the knotted trunk of a tree as hand-rail, 
made the crossing much safer, and did not disturb the rusticity of the 
scene. 

Passing over the brook, and winding your way up a steep narrow 
lane, with the hedge-bank rising high above you, and shining in sum- 
mer time with harebells and the wild-strawberry blossoms, you reach 
the top of the ascent, still a narrow lane, and by and bye cross the high- 
road. On a little way further, and through a neat white wicket into a 
large grass field. At the opposite corner to which you have entered 
stands a substantial white house, built at various times, and having one 
part higher than another, bulging out in odd corners with large modern 
windows here and casements there; altogether a delightful place, and 
kept in the perfection of neatness and order. 

There dwelt the friends I set out to visit; and my welcome was 
always sure. There lived a dear kind old man, a true Christian, simple- 
hearted as a child; his rule of life the golden maxim, “ Do unto others 
as ye would they should do unto you;” one of nature’s gentlemen. As 
I write of him my eyes fill with tears. He was a bachelor, and found 
delight in doing good to nieces and nephews, bringing them up, and 
setting them up in life. At the time I speak of, a niece lived with 
him, and she and I were great friends, often exchanging visits; so that 
accounts for the walk I have described being so often taken, quite as 
much as its beauty. 

I remember setting off one winter afternoon, snow and ice being on 
the ground, to carry a pork-pie to my good friends. 

I trudged along as fast as possible, for it was very cold, and got 
along bravely until I reached the steep descent into the Holloway. Here 
was a sheet of ice, and down I fell, my basket rolling out of my hand, 
my pie rolling out of the basket, and both out of my reach, when, to 
my dismay, I saw three large dogs come out ofa field, and of course 
they made for the pie. 

I managed to shuffle towards it, the ground being too slippery for 
me to stand up in a hurry; but was feeling afraid of the dogs, and con- 
sidering whether it would be prudent to interfere with their designs, 
when I was relieved by seeing their owner appear on the scene. By a 
great effort I regained my feet, but felt powerless to move either way, 
I was so surrounded by ice, and had to stand still while the gentleman 
reached a lot of straw from some that was near, and placed it for me 
to step upon till I reached a rougher spot. 

I should mention that the dogs had been whistled off, and sum- 
marily dismissed; the pie was no worse for its roll on the ice; and the 
relation of my adventure caused no little amusement to my friends at 
home and abroad. 

At the close of a bitter January—at this distance of time I cannot 
clearly remember whether it was early in the year after the adventure 
just recorded, or the following one—I was seized by dangerous illness, 
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and for some time it appeared very uncertain whether my life would be 
spared or not. It pleased God, in his mercy, to raise me up again; and 
among the first of many kind friends who came to greet the convales- 
cent were those from over the brook. Many and anxious had been the 
inquiries sent—early and late they came; and one night the dear old 
man said, “Send the man on the pony to see how she is, before I go to 
bed; this place will not seem the same if she is taken.” 

The recovery was slow, and my visits to the white house had to be 
made in a pony-carriage; and then, as soon as warm spring weather 
came, I was sent to the South of England for a change. I stayed away 
nearly two months, and was visiting at a friend’s house in an interme- 
diate county, when news reached me that my father had a bad cold, but 
that I was not to come home till the day fixed, which was the following 
Wednesday, it being Monday when I had the letter. I felt uneasy and 
depressed, and had a pleasure in having every thing that was not in use 
packed up ready for travelling; for my dear parent was an invalid, and 
liable to sudden attacks of illness. On Tuesday a very intimate friend 
and near neighbour came personally to tell me that my father was worse, 
and that I must hurry home. 

He had travelled speedily, and we lost no time in the return jour- 
ney; but all too late—my precious father was gone. I pass over my 
agony. I do not think I can ever recall that time quite calmly, it was 
so terrible. Every one was so kind, and my friends at the white house 
among the kindest; though I cannot recall any walks over the brook 
during that melancholy summer. At last, when the fields were yellow 
with ripening harvest, on a lovely August day, the old man’s niece 
came to spend an hour or two with us, and, after an early tea, she per- 
suaded me to accompany her on her way home. It was still very warm 
and sunny, and we sauntered leisurely across the field behind the stack- 
yard, and into the winding lane before mentioned. Here we met a man, 
in hot haste, driving a little pony-cart furiously. The lane was so 
narrow that we were rather afraid of him, or rather of his cart-wheels; 
but he stopped when he saw us, and asked, in a voice of great distress, 
if he could get help at the next farm, for that a man lay dead at the 
sharp turn of the road just beyond, having been turned over in a spring- 
cart, and killed on the spot. 

We girls were terrified, and our first impulse was to go back at 
once—I having told the man where to find my brother and his labourers; 
but then we thought and hoped the poor fellow might not be dead, but 
stunned, and as there was no one there to render any assistance, pos- 
sibly we could be of some service. We went fearfully forward; but one 
glance at the poor face was enough: he was indeed dead; and my com- 
panion recognised the body of an old and faithful servant of her uncle’s. 
We hurried back to my home, and having the pony and carriage out, 
mamma went with us to the white house, to tell our dear old friend, as 
gently as possible, the mournful tidings. He was not very well just 
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then, and we feared the shock would agitate him greatly; but when we 
came to the house, a little time before the men appeared in sight carry- 
ing their sorrowful burden, we found that the intelligence had already 
reached him. He was seated in his easy-chair, in the corner of the 
room, his large-printed Bible lying open on the table close behind him; 
and when we went to him, hardly knowing what to say, he spoke calmly 
and bravely: “It is the Lord’s doing. He doeth all things well. He 
knows best.” Dear, good old man! his simple childlike faith in God’s 
unerring wisdom and goodness was beautiful to witness. 

I used to feel that it was a privilege to be his friend. My favourite 
walk after this was, for the next month or two, a sorrowful one. At 
first one could not help a shuddering feeling when going past the place 
where this sad accident occurred; and by and bye, when that wore off, 
my dear old friend at the white house seemed failing in health. He 
had repeated attacks of indisposition, from which he did not rally as we 
could wish, and we grew anxious about him. One week in September 
he was so unwell as to be obliged to keep his bed; and I used to take 
my pretty walk all unmindful of its beauties, my thoughts fixed on 
how I was to find my sick friend. 

Once or twice I carried him grapes, he liked them so much; and 
one day that I was prevented going we sent a messenger, and had 
cheering news that “he was better.” The next morning brought good 
news again, “better, and more comfortable.” In the afternoon I started 
off quite cheerfully to carry a nice bunch of grapes to the sufferer, and, 
as I crossed the large field and neared the house, I could not help 
thinking that every thing was very quiet and still. On I went, and 
was met by one of the servants, who told me, tearfully, “ Master is 
worse.” In afew minutes a mutual friend came out, and asked me to 
go upstairs with her. I followed, almost mechanically; and there lay 
my friend, unconscious of us all, breathing laboriously and at intervals. 
In a short time this gradually ceased, and, without a struggle, all was 
over. I had never seen death before, and my walk home that evening 
was a thoughtful one; so much experience and so much sorrow seemed 
to have been crowded into the nine months of that year of my life. I 
remember thinking that my dear father would have felt the two sad 
events I have just been relating very acutely; and I felt that he was 
indeed “taken from the evil to come.” 

The last time I took that walk was on a sunny April afternoon, and 
by my side walked Christy, whose wife I had promised to be; and we 
were to be married in a fortnight from that time. Verily I thought 
the sky wes blue, and that the birds sang sweetly, and that the little 
brook was more musical than ever; for I wore rose-coloured spectacles, 
and all was bright and fair. Do not imagine the past was forgotten: 
not so; but he by my side was ever ready to sympathise with and enter 
into my stories of the past; and we talked of those who were gone with 
a loving memory of their goodness and worth. 
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We wandered past the white house, and away to a lovely dell that 
has been compared to a miniature vale of Llangollen; then by an old 
water-mill, and into a field with a stream running through it, and in 
the middle of the field a wonderful natural curiosity in the shape of a 
sand-spring. It looks like a tiny pool of water, on the surface of which 
sand is constantly bubbling up—now here, now there, in great patches 
a yard across, and anon in little spots no bigger than half-a-crown. 
Never at rest, but always troubled in one part or other, it is a myste- 
rious-looking place, and is always kept carefully fenced round with iron 
railings; for the legends of the country state that ifa horse or cow 
were to get in, they would be swallowed up, and that learned men have 
been to see it, and have tried, but failed, to find any bottom to it. We 
strolled about in the field for a little time, and then turned back to- 
wards the white house, calling in for a few minutes to exchange a 
friendly greeting with its occupant, and to have a look at the pleasant 
face of my old friend, as seen in a most admirable portrait in oil, life- 
size, and a faithful likeness. We were soon obliged to set our faces 
homewards, for we feared we should keep tea waiting; so we lost no 
time in getting down to the brook and making our way back through 
the Holloway, now getting shadowy in the twilight. 

My husband and I often promise ourselves the pleasure of revisiting 
the spot; but hitherto we have not been able to accomplish our wishes. 
We have many claims on our time and attention, and do not often feel 
at liberty to leave home till the business of the day is over, and by that 
time it is too late to undertake such an expedition. 

However, the plan is by no means given up, and maybe we shall 
see the Holloway, and the brook, and the bubbling sand this next 
summer. 
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Che Watchful Hill. 





CouLD inventive philosophy devise any apparatus capable of photo- 
graphing dreams, what a remarkable string of tableaux, “clicked” 
off in the night-watches, should we find awaiting us in the morning! 
Not the least interesting of these would probably be found to have had 
their birthplace upon, as it were, the very frontiers of sleep, while yet 
the reasoning faculty retains just sufficient dominion to impart a mea- 
sure of consistency to the advancing army of fantastic thoughts, which 
must, for hours to come, hold carnival in the brain. 

It seems possible—more, experience is said to have proved—that 
the memory may be educated to retain the dreams of the past night; 
and the records of private life are full of instances in which, where this 
process has been followed, most singular results have rewarded the 
pains, in addition to the new field of study thus opened to the inquirer. 
If the memory, in sleep, be free from intelligent control, it acquires, 
on the other hand, a power and vividness unknown to our waking 
moments. Never was portrait-painter so just, so pure, so true! Never 
were the scenes of childhood reproduced with such life-like energy, such 
minute circumstantiality of detail, as by her “abnormal” fingers! To 
this faithful custodian—the memory of sleep—has been even due the 
recovery of names, dates, &c., which had defied the utmost efforts of 
the waking reason. 

It has been even affirmed (hangs this is apart from the present 
purpose) that some forecast of the inevitable future will occasionally 
overshadow the slumbering fancy; and that a carefully-kept dream-book 
—like that of Tippoo Saib, retained in the Museum of the India House, 
and said to record in it some remarkable foreshadowings of the author’s 
misfortunes—might contain many an augury destined to fulfilment. 

The point, however, at present to be considered is, how far the 
waking memory is to be credited as a fair historian of what passed in 
sleep, and whether the natural desire to render a dream-picture as com- 
prehensible to another’s mind as it already is to our own, may not 
sometimes confound both dream and fancy with something which they 
seemed intended to express, but which was not delineated to the full. 
Seeing how often dreams, misty and chaotic in narration, can, by a 
touch of reason, be reduced to order and intelligibility, the temptation 
to supplement in this fashion is no trifling one. The distinctive lines 
should therefore be drawn with greater depth and accuracy, denoting, 
so far as our perceptions allow, what is dream, what fancy, what the 
link intelligence yearns to supply. 

The writer has been led into these reflections by the chance re- 
perusal, in a diary of his own long discontinued, of a very singular 
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dream, or fancy, of the character above described, the impression of 
which has never departed from his mind, and the transcription of which 
in these pages will, it is hoped, be regarded as simply narrative, sug- 
gesting no inference repugnant to the received opinions and teaching of 
the Church, based as these are on the unchangeable oracles of God. 


“G—n, Oct. 5, 1856. 

Thought, dream, fancy, or whatever might have been its source, I 
must, while it is newly in my mind, note down a remarkable impres- 
sion of last night. That it began in a waking reverie I have no doubt 
whatsoever, nor much that the line of thought into which I fell was 
attributable to the perusal, over night, of a tolerably well-known work 
by honest John Bunyan, no less than the Pilyrim’s Progress. 

The singylar feature consisted in a constant imperceptible shifting 
from thought to dream, without break in the continuity. Thus, while 
asleep, I was myself an actor in the scene; while awake, listening as to 
a narrative. In this respect, therefore, there was a departure from the 
imsomnium,— ordinary dream,—which does undoubtedly return, again 
and again, to its theme, following an identical chain of events, but 
with recognisable intervals of waking intelligence. 

These changes seemed to be frequent; but since, if any thing, the 
semi-waking or narrative condition prevailed,—and my memory is, I 
feel convinced, unequal to the task of denoting each point of change,— 
it seems better (with the qualification mentioned) to adopt the personal 
tone. 

I fancied that I had passed from this life, and had entered into an- 
other sphere of being; but not the final. 

I was dressed in long loose garments of a sombre green, and was 
wandering, insensible of fatigue, but in a condition of much wonder and 
perplexity, across dreary hills without any track or sign of habitation. 
They would have resembled common moorland, but for great blocks of 
stone, some carved, some rough as from the quarry, strewn about in all 
directions. 

It was very dark, so dark that I could sometimes scarcely see my 
hand; and yet—with the occasional contradiction of a dream—the 
features of the country were perfectly distinguishable. Wild and dis- 
mal beyond expression was that strange land. Huge frowning hills 
and profound abysses, dumb dry watercourses, vast black patches of 
forest; no field, no water, no dwelling, no blessed spire with white 
extended finger ever pointing to the Father’s House. 

There was a wild harsh wind raving about among the hollows, and 
sometimes, but seldom, sweeping over the bleak hills with a wild ter- 
rified shriek, as of a creature pursued. 

Passing, with as much ease as if carried, across the rough encum- 
bered moor, I suddenly found myself in company with a being dressed 
like myself. Of him I asked whither I was going. 
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He said: ‘To the City of Pause.’* 

I asked: ‘Shall I be sure of the way?’ 

‘Turn to the right or left, go forward or return by the way you 
came, you shall not miss it.’ 

The stranger did not leave me; and in a little while we were stand- 
ing upon the forehead of a hill, and looking down upon a dismal silent 
city, dark as every thing around, but with streets, squares, and terraces 
distinctly marked out, and a large temple in the centre. 

Close to where we stood another inhabitant of the country was 
crouching on the ground, motionless, but with dilated eyes intently 
fixed upon a part of the horizon, at which a faint line or thread of 
light was dimly visible. 

‘Watching,’ said my companion, in answer to a question I had pur- 
posed, but not uttered. 

‘It is the light reflected from the mansions of our Father’s House,’ 
he presently added, as if in reply to another question. 

We passed down a broad smooth road towards the city, meeting 
many of the inhabitants, all dressed as ourselves, some walking alone, 
others in pairs or companies. They moved in a slow and melancholy 
manner, as if intent neither on business nor pleasure, generally silent, 
but sometimes conversing in low sad murmurs, the import of which I 
could not catch. All wore a kind benevolent aspect, but none took 
notice of the things around. 

We had now entered the city, and I appeared to understand in- 
tuitively that all within it, myself included, possessed one common lot 
and interest. The door of every house stood open, and every one passed 
in and out as it pleased him. There was an absence of all ordinary 
occupation. Persons sat round the doors in circles, or leaned, gazing, 
on the window-sills; and in certain of the squares, and especially around 
the temple, crowds were assembled; but there was neither bustle nor 
clamour. All preserved the same mysterious gloom and silence, or con- 
ferred together in the low murmurs I had before heard. 

I saw no vehicles in the streets, nor any kind of creature, save the 
inhabitants described; but in the corners, or about the public ways, lay 
all sorts of strange incongruous objects. It was as if the wealth of a 
pillaged city had been cast abroad, for whomsoever might choose to en- 
cumber himself with it. Coin and jewels lay scattered about. Costly 
pictures, exquisite sculptures, articles of the richest merchandise, books 
and manuscripts, musical instruments, philosophical apparatus,—these 
and innumerable things held choice on earth lay tossed and jumbled 
together; and in one obscure angle, made for the moment radiant by 
their lustre, we passed a confused heap of kings’ crowns, lying as if 
they had been emptied from a beggar’s wallet. No one seemed to take 





* Such, whatever interpretation may be assigned to it, or whether or not it will 
bear any, was the actual word. 
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greater heed of these things than to kick them from the path wherever 
they chanced to cumber it. 

It appeared to be here explained to me that the sad and quiet mul- 
titude were of that company who had, indeed, come out of much tri- 
bulation, but, either from the weakness of their mortal nature, or an 
imperfection in the faith which could alone afford effectual resistance 
against the tempter’s shafts, had fallen, almost in the opening arms of 
victory. Some had declared for God, and entered on His work, but, 
looking back, had renewed the debasing associations of their unsanc- 
tified being, and in that moment of vacillation forfeited for ever the 
opportunity of return. Some had been proved and faithful soldiers of 
their Lord, but, yielding to the contagion of a craven fear, had been 
caught from life before the true and loving spirit could, like Peter’s, 
regain its balance. 

Mournful as was the condition of all these, there was notwithstand- 
ing one fearful characteristic—the true and unmistakable stamp of hell 
—wanting in every face, despair. 

They were still, in some manner, exposed to temptations; still had 
the inclination and the power to resist them; and still sources of re- 
newed strength. Their minds teemed with brotherly love and sympathy 
for each other, and a strange exultation in the triumph of their Father, 
as they still called Him; and the vindication of their early faith, though 
at the expense of their own happiness, mingled with all their thoughts, 
and was the inexhaustible theme of the conversations I had heard. 
Surely these were not among the enemies of God! 

At certain intervals—perhaps many ages, for in this land time 
seemed to have lost its relative existence, and there was no mention 
of “ periods’—a mighty curtain, which extended over a third part of 
the horizon, was lifted aside, and a wonderful scene, as if in an earthly 
theatre, was presented to the gaze of the silent city. 

It was illuminated with a hot and feverish glare, and represented 
living pictures of wild revelry and frantic pleasure. Happiness it could 
not be called; for though the laughter was loud and incessant, no one 
seemed to smile; and with such mad fury was the wassailry pursued, 
that it seemed as if the chief object were to prevent the pause of a 
moment, or the intrusion of any sound not akin to that lamentable 
mirth. 

In the background, in parts to which the hot lustre did not appear 
fully to penetrate, scenes of confusion and violence were apparently 
being enacted—the roll of wheels, the rush of armies, thrones rising 
and falling, shouts of conquest and of rage, and shrieks of suffering and 
terror. But towards the front little was to be seen but feasting and 
dancing; vice and the lower pleasures walking abroad in every descrip- 
tion of holiday garb. 

Every now and then some one or more of the revellers would ad- 
vance to the limit of the scene, and, waving cups and garlands, invite, 
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with alluring gestures, the melancholy audience to enter and partake 
their joy. 

Truly, the suggestion was not without its temptations. The warm 
light, the glittering vessels, the glowing flowers, the “tabret and pipe 
and wine,”—more than all, the earnest and apparently friendly fashion 
in which the gazers were urged to quit their dismal abodes,—formed a 
moving contrast with the chill darkness, and the wan sorrow-stricken 
faces of the silent city. 

But no one stirred, or offered reply. Immovable as the sitters in 
a theatre, they no more accepted fellowship with their inviters than 
would they, in life, have leaped upon the stage, and cast in their for- 
tunes with the hired impersonators of another’s fancy. 

After exhausting every persuasion and argument of which the senses 
can take cognisance, even to that terrible one conveyed in the sugges- 
tion that it is in vain any longer to hold fidelity towards a master who 
values it not, the great curtain was permitted to descend, leaving 
the spectators enveloped in double darkness, and drowned in miser- 
able tears. 

But now became apparent the secret of their constancy—the real 
fountain of their strength. 

It usually happened that, shortly after these temptations, the watch 
that was perpetually established on what was, for that reason, called 
the Watchful Hill, reported an augmentation of the faint light reflected 
from the Father’s House. This was a never-failing token of the recur- 
rence of an event for which alone these melancholy beings appeared to 
“be.” This was the topic which, with the establishment of God’s king- 
dom, filled up their thoughts, hopes, prayers, and conversation ; some 
handling it with sanguine expectation, some with doubt, if not despond- 
ency; all with an interest no form of language can convey. 

The event was the appearance of a heavenly messenger from the 
Father's House—from the very presence of the very Father! How 
many ages had elapsed since the last comfort of this kind had been 
vouchsafed, none knew. Myriads of worlds might have been breathed 
into being, run their allotted course, and perished. Such ideas were 
but as passing conjectures. The one great and absorbing question was, 
would the angel-messenger be permitted to revisit them, and find their 
faith yet whole ? 

At the loud cry of the watch, the entire city flocked to the hills as 
one man. Presently the increase of the light was put beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, even the incredulity of joy. The line rose, broadened, 
spread over a fourth of the horizon, and finally gave forth a bright star. 
This in turn grew; and slowly over the bleak brown hills a lustrous 
Being was seen gliding towards the City of Pause. In stature he was 
above the sons of men; had a serene and beautiful, but severe, aspect ; 
and carried, in one of his shining hands, a scroll. 

As he approached, the whole multitude drew apart, and formed 
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themselves into two kneeling lines, between which the heavenly mes- 
senger passed, leaving traces of light wherever his feet touched the 
ground ; these remaining long after his departure. 

The celestial herald went down straight into the deserted city, and, 
leaving the scroll before an altar in the temple, returned, through the 
still-motionless multitude, as he came. 

When the last ray had been gathered back to its source, the com- 
forted people arose, and went reverently to the temple, through which 
a light was diffused from the scroll sufficient to enable all present to 
read it at once. ; 

The words were usually few, and of various import; but, had they 
been fewer, so long as they conveyed no assurance of ultimate abandon- 
ment, the merciful mission was abundantly fulfilled. The Father knew 
them yet, remembered them, and saw their temptations. Even the 
rebukes conveyed in these brief, sometimes stern, messages was a 
spring of consolation. Why should He deign to reprove, if He has 
put forgiveness away? That were human, not of God. 

After a short space the scroll faded and vanished away, but the 
words were rooted in the memory of all. 

These were some of them :* 

‘Not for your sakes do I this, be it known unto you. Be ashamed 
and confounded for your own ways’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 32). 

Another : 

‘O, that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! Then had 
thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea’ (Isaiah). 

After a very long interval, and more than common temptation, came 
‘ the following amazing and joyful message, the attendant glory remaining 
long in the temple: 

‘I know the thoughts that I think towards you,—thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil,—to give you an expected end’ (Jeremiah 
xxix, 11). 

After this animating and assuring communication there came, how- 
ever, a long and terrible pause; so that even the boldest drooped their 
heads, and deigned to seck consolation in sympathy. If ever the first 
dread sensations of that worst disease—despair—affected the inhabi- 
tants of the city, it was then. 

Thrice had the allurements of the scene above described—known 
as ‘The World without’—been presented to their failing patience; nor 
had it been succeeded, as formerly, by that which alone reanimated 
their courage and repaid their constancy. On the last occasion they 
had been assured by the ruler of that fearful feast himself,—who wore 


* If any especial texts were indicated in the narrative, the writer’s memory 
retained no hold of them. Those substituted may perhaps express the meaning 
apparently intended to be conveyed. 
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a resplendent diadem, and swore by it,—that they were now indeed 
deserted. 

The solemn manner in which he spoke,—calmly and gravely, as do 
Christian men, when they take to witness the God in whom they be- 
lieve,—caused every heart to shrink with unwonted misgiving and fear. 
But the pageant concluded, the curtain fell, and none had quitted his 
post, or opened his quivering lip in answer. 

They had grown weary of passing to the Watchful Hill; and some- 
times even the appointed sentinel himself, oppressed with his hopeless 
duty, was found lying with averted face, idly weeping. 

In the city there was silence. The last words, spoken by one more 
hopeful than his fellows, were received with such a strange surprise, 
that thenceforth no one attempted to disturb the common bond of sor- 
row with efforts so vain. 

But the trial was not to be eternal. 

A cry from the Watchful Hill, so loud and joyous, that it rang 
like a silver trumpet through the murky streets, and seemed to shake 
the city to its very foundations! 

Almost before the crowd could reach the hill, one-third of the 
heaven was a blaze of splendour; and presently a star, more magnifi- 
cent than any that had preceded it, rose from the way of the Father’s 
House, and revealed a glorious ministrant quickly approaching. There 
were stars upon his apparel, and a circlet on his lustrous hair. More 
glorious and majestic than his predecessors, his countenance was not 
severe, but beaming with the most benignant and encouraging smile. 
Turning from side to side as he passed down the kneeling ranks, he 
signed to them to rise and follow, moving eagerly on, as though anxious 
to communicate precious tidings. 

And there, standing at the altar, which glowed with almost intoler- 
able light, he repeated, not the words of apostles or prophets, but direct 
from the mouth of the Father himself, that the mansions of His House 
were yet unfilled, and His glory incomplete. And, as a proof that He 
did earnestly remember them yet, in their dark and cheerless exile, He 
willed that the light should not again fade out of His temple, until His 
next messenger should come. 

So the. glorious angel departed, leaving islands of radiance where 
he trod. All else—the temple excepted—remained dark and dismal 
as before. 

Not so, however, the hearts of the multitude. All now was 
tranquillity and gratulation. Better, as His children, were it to in- 
habit these drear abodes through countless ages, so an end shall come, 
than, as His foes, be welcomed to the terrible delights of the world 
without. 

It was told me that another Messenger did indeed arrive. It was 
the last. He for whom they had so long waited came suddenly to His 
temple. All the blissful glories of His seat above left room for His 
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acceptance of yet one more—that of doing mercy; nor would He 
delegate to His brightest seraph the office of announcing that the 
gates of the mansions of the Father’s House were open, even to 
these. 

So the fancy came to an end; but I knew that the blessed multi- 
tude followed their Lord, entering with Him into His kingdom and 
glory, the last of His redeemed.” 

















Land at Last. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


UNDER THE HARROW, 


Mr. Bowker was not the only one of Geoffrey Ludlow’s friends to whom 
that gentleman’s intentions towards the lodger at Flexor’s occasioned 
much troubled thought. Charley Potts regarded his friend’s intimacy 
in that quarter with any thing but satisfaction; and an enormous 
amount of bird’s-eye tobacco was consumed by that rising young artist 
in solemn cogitation over what was best to be done in the matter. For 
though Geoffrey had reposed no confidence in his friend, and, indeed, 
had never called on him, and abstained as much as possible from meet- 
ing him since the night of the adventure outside the Titian Sketching- 
Club, yet Mr. Potts was pretty accurately informed of the state of 
affairs, through the medium of Mr. Flexor, then perpetually sitting for 
the final touches to Gil Blas; and having a tolerable acquaintance with 
human nature,—or being, as he metaphorically expressed it, “able to 
reckon how many blue beans made five,”—Mr. Potts was enabled to 
arrive at a pretty accurate idea of how affairs stood in Little Flotsam 
Street. And affairs, as they existed in Little Flotsam Street, were by 
no means satisfactory to Mr. Charles Potts. Had it been a year ago, 
he would have cared but little about it. A man of the world, accus- 
tomed to take things as they were, without the remotest idea of ever 
setting himself up to correct abuses, or protest against a habitude of 
being not strictly in accordance with the views of the most strait-laced, 
Charley Potts had floated down the stream of life, objecting to nothing, 
objected to by none. There were fifty ladies of his acquaintance, passing 
as the wives of fifty men of his acquaintance, pleasant genial creatures, 
capital punch-mixers,—women in whose presence you might wear your 
hat, smoke, talk slang, chaff, and sing; women who knew all the art- 
gossip, and entered into it; whom one could take to the Derby, or who 
would be delighted with a cheap-veal-and-ham-pie, beer-in-a-stone-jar, 
and-bottle-of-hot-sherry picnic in Bushey Park,—the copy of whose mar- 
riage-licenses Charley never expected to see. It was nothing to him, 
he used to say. It might or it might not be; but he didn’t think that 
Joe’s punch would be any the stronger, or Tom’s weeds any the better, 
or Bill’s barytone voice one atom more tuneful and chirpy, if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had given out the bans and performed the cere- 
mony for the lot. There was in it, he thought, a glorious phase of the 
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vie de Bohéme, a scorn of the respectable conventionalities of society, a 
freedom of thought and action possessing a peculiar charm of their own; 
and he looked upon the persons who married and settled, and paid taxes 
and tradesmen’s bills, and had children, and went to bed before morn- 
ing, and didn’t smoke clay-pipes and sit in their shirt-sleeves, with that 
softened pity with which the man bound for Epsom Downs regards the 
City-clerk going to business on the Clapham omnibus. 

But within the last few months Mr. Potts’ ideas had very consider- 
ably changed. It was not because he had attained the venerable age of 
thirty, though he was at first inclined to ascribe the alteration to that ; 
it was not that his appetite for fun and pleasure had lost any of its 
keenness, nor that he had become “ awakened,” or “enlightened,” or 
subjected to any of the preposterous revival-influences of the day. It 
was simply that he had, in the course of his intimacy with Geoffrey 
Ludlow, seen a great deal of Geoffrey Ludlow’s sister, Til; and that the 
result of his acquaintance with that young lady was the entire change 
of his ideas on various most important points. It was astonishing, its 
effect on him: how, after an evening at Mrs. Ludlow’s tea-table—pre- 
sided over, of course, by Miss "T'il—Charley Potts, going somewhere out 
to somewhere to supper among his old set, suddenly had his eyes opened 
to Louie’s blackened eyelids and Bella’s painted cheeks ; how Georgie’s 
h-slips smote with tenfold horror on his ear, and Carry’s cigarette- 
smoking made him wince with disgust. He had seen all these things 
before, and rather liked them; it was the contrast that induced the new 
feeling. Ah, those preachers and pedants,—well-meaning, right-thinking 
men,—how utterly futile are the means which they use for compassing 
their ends! In these sceptical times, their pulpit-denunciations, their 
frightful stories of wrath to come, are received with polite shoulder- 
shrugs and grins of incredulity; their twopence coloured pictures of 
the Scarlet Woman, their time-worn renderings of the street-wanderer, 
are sneered at as utterly fictitious and untrue; and meanwhile detached 
villas in St. John’s Wood, and first-floors in quiet Pimlico streets, com- 
mand the most preposterous rents. Young men will of course be young 
men; but the period of young-man-ism in that sense narrows and con- 
tracts every year. The ranks of her Scarlet Ladyship’s army are now 
filled with very young boys who do not know any better, or elderly 
men who cannot get into the new groove, and who still think that to 
be gentlemanly it is necessary to be immoral. Those writers who com- 
plain of the “levelling” tone of society, and the “fast” manners of our 
young ladies, scarcely reflect upon the improved morality of the age. 
Our girls—all the outcry about fastness and selling themselves for 
money notwithstanding—are as good and as domestic as when formed 
under the literary auspices of Mrs. Chapone ; and—granting the exist- 
ence of Casinos and Anonymas—our young men are infinitely more 
wholesome than the class for whose instruction! Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield, penned his delicious letters. 
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So Mr. Charles Potts, glowing with newly-awakened ideas of re- 
spectability, began to think that, after all, the wie de Bohéme was per- 
haps a mistake, and not equal, in the average amount of happiness 
derived from it, to the ve de Camden Town. He began to think that to 
pay rent and taxes and tradesmen’s bills was very likely no dearer, and 
certainly more satisfactory, than to invest in pensions for cast-off mis- 
tresses and provision for illegitimate children. He began to think, in 
fact, that a snug little house in the suburbs, with his own Lares and 
Penates about him, and Miss Matilda Ludlow, now looking over his 
shoulder and encouraging him at his work, now confronting him at the 
domestic dinner-table, was about the pleasantest thing which his fancy 
could conjure up in his then frame of mind. 

Thinking all this, devoutly hoping it might so fall out, and being, 
like most converts, infinitely more rabid in the cause of virtue than 
those who had served her with tolerable fidelity for a series of years, 
Mr. Charley Potts heard with a dreadful amount of alarm and amaze- 
ment of Geoffrey Ludlow’s close connection with a person whose ante- 
cedents were not comeatable and siftable by a local committee of 
Grundys. A year ago, and Charley would have laughed the whole 
business to scorn; insisted that every man had a right to do as he 
liked ; slashed at the doubters; mocked their shaking heads and raised 
shoulders; and taken no heed of any thing that might have been said. 
But matters were different now. Not merely was Charley a recruit 
in the Grundy ranks, having pinned the Grundy colours in his coat, 
and subscribed to the Grundy oath; but the person about to be brought 
before the Grundy Fehmgericht, or court-martial, was one in whom, 
should his hopes be realised, he would have the greatest interest. 
Though he had never dared to express his hopes, though he had not 
the smallest actual foundation for his little air-castle, Charles Potts 
naturally and honestly regarded Matilda Ludlow as the purest and 
most honourable of her sex—as does every young fellow regard the 
girl he loves; and the idea that she should be associated, or intimately 
connected, with any one under a moral taint, was to him terrible and 
loathsome. 

The moral taint, mind, was all supposititious. Charles Potts had 
not heard one syllable of Margaret Dacre’s history, had been told 
nothing about it, knew nothing of her except that he and Geoffrey had 
saved her from starvation in the streets. But when people go in for the 
public profession of virtue, it is astonishing to find how quickly they 
listen to reports of the shortcomings and backslidings of those who are 
not professedly in the same category. It seemed a bit of fatalism too, 
that this acquaintance should have occurred immediately on Geoffrey’s 
selling his picture for a large sum to Mr. Stompff. Had he not done 
this, there is no doubt that the other thing would have been heard of 
by few, noticed by none ; but in art, as in literature, and indeed in most 
other professions, no crime is so heavily visited as that of being success- 
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ful. It is the sale of your picture, or the success of your novel, that 
first makes people find out how you steal from other people, how your 
characters are mere reproductions of your own personal friends,—for 
which you ought to be ashamed,—how laboured is your pathos, and 
how poor your jokes. It is the repetition of your success that induces 
the criticism ; not merely that you are a singular instance of the bad- 
ness of the public taste, but that you have a red nose, a decided cast 
in one eye, and that undoubtedly your grandmother had hard labour 
for stealing a clock. Geoff Ludlow the struggling might have done as 
he liked without comment ; on Geoff Ludlow the possessor of unlimited 
commissions from the great Stompff it was meet that every vial of vir- 
tuous wrath should be poured. 

Although Charles Potts knew the loquacity of Mr. Flexor,—the story 
of Geoff's adventure and fascination had gone the round of the studios, 
—he did not think how much of what had occurred, or what was likely 
to occur, was actually known, inasmuch as that most men, knowing the 
close intimacy existing between him and Ludlow, had the decency to 
hold their tongues in his presence. But one day he heard a good deal 
more than every thing. He was painting on a fancy head which he 
called “ Diana Vernon,” but which, in truth, was merely a portrait of 
Miss Matilda Ludlow very slightly idealised (the “ Gil Blas” had been 
sent for acceptance or rejection by the Academy Committee), and Bowker 
was sitting by smoking a sympathetic pipe, when there came a sharp 
tug at the bell, and Bowker, getting up to open the door, returned with 
a very rueful countenance, closely followed by little Tidd. Now little 
Tidd, though small in stature, was a great ruffian. A soured, disap- 
pointed little wretch himself, he made it the business of his life to go 
about maligning every one who was successful, and endeavouring, when 
he came across them personally, to put them out of conceit by hints 
and innuendoes. He was a nasty-looking little man, with an always 
grimy face and hands, a bald head, and a frizzled beard. He had a 
great savage mouth with yellow tusks at either end of it, and he gave 
you, generally, the sort of notion of a man that you would rather not 
drink after. He had been contemporary with Geoffrey Ludlow at the 
Academy, and had been used to say very frankly to him and others, 
“When I become a great man, as I’m sure to do, I shall cut all you 
chaps ;” and he meant it. But years had passed, and Tidd had not 
become a great man yet; on the contrary, he had subsided from yards 
of high-art canvas into portrait-painting, and at that he seemed likely 
to remain. 

“Well, how do you do, Potts?” said Mr. Tidd. “I said ‘How do 
you do?’ to our friend Mr. Bowker at the door. Looks well, don’t he? 
His troubles seem to sit lightly on him.” Here Mr. Bowker growled a 
bad word, and seemed as if about to spring upon the speaker. 

“ And what’s this you’re doing, Potts? A charming head! a charm- 
ing—n-no! not quite so charming when you get close to it; nose a 
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little out of drawing, and—rather spotty, eh? What do you say, Mr. 
Bowker?” 

“Tsay, Mr. Tidd, that if you could paint like that, you’d give one 
of your ears.” 

“ Ah, yes—vell, that’s not complimentary, but—soured, poor man; 
sad affair! Yes, well! You’ve sent your Gil Blas to the Academy, I 
suppose, Potts?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s there, sir; very likely at this moment being held up 
by a carpenter before the Fatal Three.” 

“ Ah! don’t be surprised at its being kicked out.” 

“T don’t intend to be.” 

“That’s right; they’re sending them back in shoais this year, I’m 
told—in shoals. Have you heard : any thing about the pictures r: 

“ Nothing, except that Landseer’s got something stunning.” 

* Landseer, ah!” said Mr. Tidd. “ When I think of that man, and 
the prices he gets, my blood boils, sir—boils!| That the British public 
should care about and pay for a lot of stupid horses and cattle-pieces, 
and be indifferent to real art, is—well, never mind!” and Mr. Tidd 
gave himself a great blow in the chest, and asked, ‘“‘ What else?” 

“Nothing else—oh, yes! I heard from Rushworth, gho’s on the 
Council, you know, that they had been tremendously struck by Geoff 
Ludlow’s pictures, and that one or two more of the same sort gre safe 
to make him an Associate.” 

“What!” said Mr. Tidd, eagerly biting his nails. “ What!—an 
Associate! Geoffrey Ludlow an Associate!” 

“Ah, that seems strange to you, don’t it, Tidd?” said Bowker, 
speaking for the first time. “I recollect you and Geoff together draw- 
ing from the life. You were going to do every thing in those days, 
Tidd; and old Geoff was as quiet and as modest as—as he is now. It’s 
the old case of the hare and the tortoise; and you're the hare, Tidd; 
—though, to look at you,” added Mr. Bowker under his breath, “ you’re 
a d—d sight more like the tortoise, by Jove!” 

“ Geoffrey Ludlow an Associate!” repeated Mr. Tidd, ignoring Mr. 
Bowker’s remark, and still greedily biting his nails. “ Well, I should 
hardly have thought that; though you can’t tell what they won’t do 
down in that infernal place in Trafalgar Square. They’ve treated me 
badly enough; and it’s quite like them to make a pet of him.” 

“How have they treated you badly, Tidd?” asked Potts, in the 
hope of turning the conversation away from Ludlow and his doings. 

“How!” screamed Tidd; “in a thousand ways! They’ve a per- 
sonal hatred of me, sir—that’s what they have! I’ve tried every dodge 
and painted in every school, and they won’t have me. The year after 
Smith made a hit with that miserable picture ‘Measuring Heights,’ from 
the Vicar of Wakefield, I sent in ‘Mr. Burchell cries Fudge!’"—kicked out! 
The year after, Mr. Ford got great praise for his wretched daub of ‘Dr. 
Johnson reading Goldsmith’s Manuscript.’ I sent in ‘Goldsmith, John- 
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son, and Bozzy at the Mitre Tavern’—kicked out!—a glorious bit of 
humour, in which I’d represented all three in different stages of drunk- 
enness—kicked out!” 

“T suppose you’ve not been used worse than most of us, Tidd,” 
growled Mr. Bowker. “She’s an unjust stepmother, is the R.A. of A. 
But she snubs pretty nearly every body alike.” 

“Not at all!” said Tidd. “Here’s this Ludlow—” 

“ What of him?” interposed Potts quickly. 

“Can any one say that his painting is—ah, well! poor devil! it’s no 
good saying any thing more about him; he’ll have quite enough to bear 
on his own shoulders soon.” 

“What, when he’s an Associate?” said Bowker, who inwardly was 
highly delighted at Tidd’s evident rage. 

“ Associate!—stuff! I mean when he’s married.” 

“Married? Is Ludlow going to be married?” 

“Of course he is. Haven’t you heard it? it’s all over town.” And 
indeed it would have been strange if the story had not permeated all 
those parts of the town which Mr. Tidd visited, as he himself had 
laboured energetically for its circulation. “It’s all over town—oh! a 
horrible thing! horrible thing!” 

Bowker looked across at Charley Potts, who said, “ What do you 
mean by a horrible thing, Tidd? Speak out and tell us; don’t be hint- 
ing in that way.” 

“ Well, then, Ludlow’s going to marry some dreadful bad woman. 
Oh, it’s a fact; I know all about it. Ludlow was coming home from a 
dinner-party one night, and he saw this woman, who was drunk, nearly 
run over by an omnibus at the Regent Circus. He rushed into the 
road, and pulled her out; and finding she was so drunk she couldn’t 
speak, he got a room for her at Flexor’s, and took her there, and has 
been to see her every day since; and at last he’s so madly in love with 
her that he’s going to marry her.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Bowker; “who is she? Where did she come from ?” 

“ Nobody knows where she came from; but she’s a reg’lar bad ’un, 
—as common as dirt. Pity, too, ain’t it? for I’ve heard Ludlow’s 
mother is a nice old lady, and I’ve seen his sister, who’s stunnin’!” and 
Mr. Tidd winked his eye. 

This last proceeding finished Charley Potts, and caused his wrath, 
which had been long simmering, to boil over. “ Look here, Mr. Tidd!” 
he burst forth ; “that story about Geoff Ludlow is all lies—all lies, do 
you hear! And if I find that you’re going about spreading it, or if you 
ever mention Miss Ludlow as you did just now, I'll break your infernal 
neck for you!” 


“Mr. Potts!” said Tidd,—“ Mr. Potts, such language! Mr. Bowker, 
did you hear what he said ?” 

“T did,” growled old Bowker over his pipe; “and from what I know 
of him, I should think he was deuced likely to do it.” 
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Mr. Tidd seemed to be of the same opinion, for he moved towards 
the door, and slunk out, muttering ominously. 

“There’s a scoundrel for you!” said Charley, when the door shut 
behind the retreating Tidd; “there’s a ruffian for you! I’ve not the 
least doubt that vagabond got a sort of foundation smattering from 
that blabbing Flexor, and invented all that about the omnibus and 
the drunken state and all himself. If that story gets noised about, it 
will do Geoff harm.” 

“ Of course it will,” said Bowker; “and that’s just what Tidd wants. 
However, I think your threat of breaking his neck has stopped that 
little brute’s tongue. There are some fellows, by Jove! who'll go on 
lying and libelling you, and who are only checked by the idea of 
getting a licking, when they shut up like telescopes. I don’t know 
what’s to be done about Geoff. He'seems thoroughly determined and 
infatuated.” 

“ T can’t understand it.” 

“ J can,” said old Bowker sadly; “if she’s any thing like the head 
he’s painted in his second picture—and I think from his manner it 
must be deuced like her—I can understand a man’s doing any thing 
for such a woman. Did she strike you as being very lovely ?” 

“T couldn’t see much of her that night, and she was deadly white 
and ill; but I didn’t think her as good-looking as—some that I know.” 

“ Geoff ought to know about this story that’s afloat.” 

“JT think he ought,” said Charley. “ T’ll walk up to his place in a 
day or two, and see him about it.” 

** See him ?” said Bowker. “ Ah, all right! Yesterday was not your 
William’s natal day.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AT THE PRIVATE VIEW. 


THE grand epoch of the artistic year had arrived; the tremendous 
Fehmgericht—appointed to decide on the merits of some hundreds of 
struggling men, to stamp their efforts with approval or to blight them 
with rejection—had issued their sentence. The Hanging-Committee 
had gone through their labours and eaten their dinners; every inch of 
space on the walls in Trafalgar Square was duly covered ; the successful 
men had received intimation of the “varnishing day,” and to the re- 
jected had been despatched a comforting missive, stating that the 
amount of space at the command of the Academy was so small, that, 
sooner than place their works in an objectionable position, the Council 
had determined to ask for their withdrawal. Out of this ordeal Geoffrey 
Ludlow had come splendidly. There had always been a notion that he 
would “do something;” but he had delayed so long—near the mark, but 
never reaching it—that the original belief in his talents had nearly faded 
out. Now, when realisation came, it came with tenfold force. The old 
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boys—men of accepted name and fame—rejoiced with extra delight 
in his success because it was one in their own line, and without any 
giving in to the doctrines of the new school, which they hated with all 
their hearts. They liked the “Sic vos non vobis” best (for Geoffrey 
had sternly held to his title, and refused all Mr. Stompff’s entreaties 
to give it a more popular character); they looked upon it as a more 
thoroughly legitimate piece of work. They allowed the excellences 
of the “ Scylla and Charybdis,” and, indeed, some of them were honest 
enough to prefer it, as a bit of real excellence in painting; but others 
objected to the pre-Raphaelite tendency to exalt the white face and 
the dead-gold hair into a realisation of beauty. But all were agreed 
that Geoffrey Ludlow had taken the grand step which was always an- 
ticipated from him, and that he was, out and away, the most promising 
man of the day. So Geoff was hung on fhe line, and received letters 
from half-a-dozen great names congratulating him on his success, and 
was in the seventh heaven of happiness, principally from the fact that 
in all this he saw a prospect of excellent revenue, of the acquisition 
of money and honour to be shared with a person then resident in Mr. 
Flexor’s lodgings, soon to be mistress of his own home. 

The kind Fates had also been propitious to Mr. Charles Potts, whose 
picture of “Gil Blas and the Archbishop” had been well placed in the 
North Room. Mr. Tidd’s “ Boadicea in her Chariot,” ten feet by six, 
had been rejected; but his portrait of W. Bagglehole, Esq., vestry-clerk 
of St. Wabash, Little Britain, looked down from the ceiling of the large 
room and terrified the beholders. 

So at length arrived that grand day of the year to the Academicians, 
when they bid certain privileged persons to the private view of the 
pictures previous to their public exhibition. The profanum vulgus, who 
are odi’d and arceo’d, pine in vain hope of obtaining a ticket of admis- 
sion on this great occasion. The public press, the members of the 
Legislature carefully sifted, a set of old dowagers who never bought a 
sketch, and who scarcely know a picture from a pipkin, and a few dis- 
tinguished artists,—these are the happy persons who are invited to enter 
the sacred precincts on this eventful day. Geoffrey Ludlow never had 
been inside the walls on such an occasion—never expected to be; but 
on the evening before, as he was sitting in his studio smoking a pipe 
and thinking that within twenty-four hours he would have Margaret’s 
final decision, looking back over his short acquaintance with her in 
wonder, looking forward to his future life with her in hope, when a 
mail-phaeton dashed up to the door, and in the strident tones, “Catch 
hold, young ’un!” shouted to the groom, Geoff recognised the voice of 
Mr. Stompff, and looking out saw that great capitalist descending from 
the vehicle. 

“ Hallo, Ludlow!” said Mr. Stompff, entering the studio; “how are 
you? Quiet pipe after the day’s grind? That’s your sort! What will 
I take, you were going to say? Well, I think a little drop of sherry, if 
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you’ve got it pale and dry,—as, being a man of taste, of course you 
have. Well, those duffers at the Academy have hung you well, you 
see! Ofcourse they have. You know how that’s done, of course?” 

“T had hoped that the—” Geoff began to stutter directly it became 
a personal question with him—* that the—I was going to say that the 
pictures were good enough to—” 

“Pictures good enough !’—all stuff! pickles! The pictures are 
good—no use in denying that, and it would be deuced stupid in me, 
who’ve bought ’em! But that’s not why they’re so well hung. My 
men all on the Hanging-Committee—twiggez-vous? Last year there 
were two of Caniche’s men and a horrible fellow who paints religious 
dodges, which no one buys: not one of my men on the line, and half of 
them turned out! I determined to set that right this year, and I’ve 
done it. Just you look where Caniche’s men are to-morrow, that’s all!” 

“To-morrow?” 

“Oh, ah! that’s what brought me here; I forgot to tell you. Here’s 
a ticket for the private view. I think you ought to be there,—show 
yourself, you know, and that kind of thing. And look here: if you see 
me pointing you out to people, don’t you be offended. I’ve lived longer 
in the world than you, and I know what’s what. Besides, you’re part 
of my establishment just now, and I know the way to work the oracle. 
So don’t mind it, that’s all. Very decent glass of sherry, Ludlow! I 
say—excuse me, but if you could wear a white waistcoat to-morrow, I 
think I should like it. English gentleman, you know, and all that! 
Some of Caniche’s fellows are very seedy-looking duffers.” 

Geoff smiled, took the ticket, and promised to come, terribly un- 
comfortable at the prospect of notoriety which Mr. Stompff had opened 
for him. But that worthy had not done with him yet. 

“ After it’s all over,” said he, “you must come and dine with me at 
Blackwall. Regular business of mine, sir. I take down my men and 
two or three of the newspaper chaps, after the private view, and give 
‘em as good a dinner as money can buy. No stint! I say to Love- 
grove, ‘You know me! The best, and damn the expense!’ and Love- 
grove does it, and it’s all right! It would be difficult for a fellow to 
pitch into any of my men with a recollection of my Moselle about him, 
and a hope that it’ll come again next year, ch? Well—won’t detain 
you now; see you to-morrow; and don’t forget the dinner.” 

Do you not know this kind of man, and does he not permeate Eng- 
lish society?—this coarse ruffian, whose apparent good-nature disarms 
your nascent wrath, and yet whose good-nature you know to be merely 
vulgar ostentatious self-assertion under the guise of bonhomie. I take 
the character I have drawn, but I declare he belongs to all classes. I 
have seen him as publisher to author, as attorney to young barrister, as 
patron to struggler generally. Geoffrey Ludlow shrank before him, but 
shrank in his old feeble hesitating way; he had not the pluck to shake 
off the yoke, and bid his employer go to the devil. It was a new phase 
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of life for him—a phase which promised competence at a time when 
competence was required; which, moreover, rid him of any doubt or 
anxiety about the destination of his labour, which to a man of Ludlow’s 
temperament was ull in all. How many of us are there who will sell 
such wares as Providence has given us the power of producing at a 
much less rate than we could otherwise obtain for them, and to most 
objectionable people, so long as we are enabled to look for and to get 
a certain price, and are absolved from the ignominy of haggling, even 
though by that haggling we should be tenfold enriched! So Geoffrey 
Ludlow took Mr. Stompff’s ticket, and gave him his pale sherry, and 
promised to dine with him, and bowed him out; and then went back 
into his studio and lit a fresh pipe, and sat down to think calmly over 
all that was about to befall him. 

What came into his mind first? His love, of course. There is no 
man, as yet unanchored in the calm haven of marriage, who amidst 
contending perplexities does not first think of what storms and shoals 
beset his progress in that course. And who, so long as there he can see 
a bit of blue sky, a tolerably clear passage, does not, to a great extent, 
ignore the black clouds which he sees banking up to windward, the 
heavy swell crested with a thin, dangerous, white line of wave, which 
threatens his fortunes in another direction. Here Geoffrey Ludlow 
thought himself tolerably secure. Margaret had told him all her story, 
had made the worst of it, and had left him to act on her confession. 
Did she love him? That was a difficult question for a man of Geoff’s 
diffidence to judge. But he thought he might unhesitatingly answer it 
in the affirmative. It was her own proposition that nothing should be 
done hurriedly; that he should take the week to calmly reflect over the 
position, and see whether he held by his first avowal. And to-morrow 
the week would be at an end, and he would have the right to ask for her 
decision. 

That decision, if favourable, would at once settle his plans and 
necessitate an immediate communication to his mother. This was a 
phase of the subject which Geoffrey characteristically had ignored, put 
by, and refrained from thinking of as long as possible. But now there 
was no help for it. Under any circumstances he would have endea- 
voured, on marrying, to set up a separate establishment for himself; 
but situated as he was, with Margaret Dacre as his intended wife, he 
saw that such a step was inevitable. For though he loved his mother 
with all his heart, he was not blind to her weaknesses, and he knew 
that the “cross” would never be more triumphantly brought forward, or 
more loudly complained of, than when it took the form of a daughter- 
in-law,—a daughter-in-law, moreover, whose antecedents were not held 
up for the old lady’s scrutinising inspection. And here, perhaps, was 
the greatest tribute to the weird influence of the dead-gold hair, the 
pallid face, and the deep-violet eyes. A year ago, and Geoff Ludlow 
would have told you that nothing could ever have made him alter his 
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then style of life. It had continued too long, he would have told you; 
he had settled down into a certain state of routine, living with the old 
lady and Til: they understood his ways and wishes, and he thought he 
should never change. And Mrs. Ludlow used to say that Geoffrey 
would never marry now; he did not care for young chits of girls, who 
were all giggle and nonsense, my dear; a man at his time of life looked 
for something more than that, and where it was to come from she, for 
one, did not know. Miss Matilda had indeed different views on the 
subject; she thought that dear old Geoff would marry, but that it 
would probably come about in this way. Some lovely female member 
of the aristocracy, to whom Geoff had given drawing-lessons, or who 
had seen his pictures, and become imbued with the spirit of poetry in 
them, would say to her father the haughty earl, “I pine for him; I 
cannot live without him;” and to save his darling child’s health, the 
earl would give his consent, and bestow upon the happy couple estates 
of the annual value of twenty thousand pounds. But then you see 
Miss Matilda Ludlow was given to novel-reading, and though perfectly 
practical and unromantic as regards herself and her career, was apt to 
look upon all appertaining to her brother, whom she adored, through a 
surrounding halo of circulating-library. 

How this great intelligence would, then, be received by his home- 
tenants set Geoff thinking after Stompff’s departure, and between the 
puffs of his pipe he turned the subject hither and thither in his mind, 
and proposed to himself all kinds of ways for meeting the difficulty; 
none of which, on reconsideration, appearing practicable or judicious, 
he reverted to an old and favourite plan of his, that of postponing any 
further deliberation until the next day, when, as he argued with him- 
self, he would have “slept upon it”—a most valuable result when the 
subject is systematically ignored up to the time of going to sleep, and 
after the hour of waking—he would have been to the private view at the 
Academy—which had, of course, an immense deal to do with it—and 
he would have received the final decision from Margaret Dacre. Oh, 
yes, it was useless to think any more of it that night. And fully per- 
suaded of this, Geoff turned in and fell fast asleep. 


“ And there won’t be a more gentlemanly-looking man in the rooms 
than our dear old Geoff!” 

“ Stuff, Til! don’t be absurd !” 

“No, I mean it; and you know it too, you vain old thing; else why 
are you perpetually looking in the glass?” 

“ No, but—Til, nonsense!—I suppose I’m all right, eh?” 

“All right !—you’re charming, Geoff! I never saw you such a—I 
can’t help it you know—swell before! Don’t frown, Geoff; there’s no 
other word that expresses it. One would think you were going to 
meet a lady there. Does the Queen go, or any of the young princesses?” 

“ How can you be so ridiculous, Til! Now, good-bye,” and Geoff 
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gave his sister a hearty kiss, and started off. Miss Matilda was right; 
he did look perfectly gentlemanly in his dark-blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and small-check trousers. Nature, which certainly had denied 
him personal beauty or regularity of feature, had given him two or three 
marks of distinction: his height, his bright earnest eyes, and a certain 
indefinable odd expression, different from the ordinary ruck of people— 
an expression which attracted attention and invariably made people ask 
who he was. 

It was three o’clock before Geoff arrived at the Academy, and the 
rooms were crowded. The scene was new to him, and he stared round 
in astonishment at the brilliancy of the /ozlettes, and what Charley Potts 
would have called the “air of swelldom” which pervaded the place. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that his first act was to glance at the Cata- 
logue to see where his pictures were placed; his second, to proceed to 
them to see how they looked on the walls. Round each was a little host 
of eager inspectors, and from what Geoff caught of their conversation, 
the verdict was entirely favourable. But he was not long left in doubt. 
As he was looking on, his arm was scized by Mr. Stompff, who, scarcely 
waiting to carry him out of earshot, began, “ Well! you’ve done it up 
brown this time, my man, and no flies! Your pictures have woke ’em 
up. They’re talking of nothing else. I’ve sold’em both. Lord Everton 
—that’s him over there: little man with a double eyeglass, brown coat 
and high velvet collar—he’s bought the ‘Sic wos; and Mr. Shirtings of 
Manchester ’s got the other. The price has been good, sir; I’m not 
above denyin’ it. There’s six dozen of Sham ready to go into your 
cellar: whenever you say the word: I ain’t mean with my men like 
some people. Power of nobs here to-day. There’s the Prime-Minister, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that’s him in the dirty white 
hat and rumpled coat—and no end of bishops and old ladies of title. 
That’s Shirtings, that fat man in the black-satin waistcoat. Wonderful 
man, sir,—factory-boy in Manchester! Saved his shillin’ a-week, and 
is now worth two hundred thousand. Fine modern collection he’s got! 
That little man in the turn-down collar, with the gold pencil-case in 
his hand, is Scrunch, the art-critic of the Scourge. A bitter little beast; 
but I’ve squared him. I gave him five-and-twenty pounds to write a 
short account of the Punic War, which was given away with Bliff’s 
picture of ‘Regulus,’ and he’s never pitched into any of my people 
since. He’s comin’ to dinner to-day. Oh, by the bye, don’t be late! 
T’ll drive you down.” 

“Thank you,” said Geoff; “I—I’ve got somewhere to goto. I'll 
find my own way to Blackwall.” 

“Ha!” said Stompff, “then it is true, is it? Never mind; mum’s 
the word! I’m tiled! Look here: don’t you mind me if you see me 
doing any thing particular. It’s all good for business.” 

It may have been so, but it was undoubtedly trying. During the 
next two hours Geoff was conscious of Mr. Stompff’s perpetually hover- 
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ing round him, always acting as cicerone to some different man, to 
whom he would point out Geoff with his forefinger, then whisper in his 
companion’s ear, indicate one of Geoff’s pictures with his elbow, and 
finish by promenading his friend just under Geoff’s nose; the stranger 
making a feeble pretence of looking at some highly-hung portrait, but 
obviously swallowing Geoff with his eyes, from his hair to his boots. 

But he had also far more pleasurable experiences of his success. 

Three or four of the leading members of the Academy, men of world-wide 
fame, whom he had known by sight, and envied—so far as envy lay in 
his gentle disposition—for years, came up to him, and introducing them- 
selves, spoke warmly of his picture, and complimented him in most 
flattering terms. By one of these, the greatest of them all, Lord 
Everton was subsequently brought up; and the kind old man, with 
that courtesy which belongs only to the highest breeding, shook hands 
with him, and expressed his delight at being the fortunate possessor 
of Mr. Ludlow’s admirable picture, and hoped to have the pleasure of 
receiving him at Everton House, and showing him the gallery of old 
masters, in whose footsteps he, Mr. Ludlow, was so swiftly following. 

And then, as Geoffrey was bowing his acknowledgments, he heard 
his name pronounced, and turning round found himself close by Lord 
Caterham’s wheel-chair, and had a hearty greeting from its occupant. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ludlow? You will recollect meeting me at 
Lady Lilford’s, I daresay. I have just been looking at your pictures, 
and I congratulate you most earnestly upon them. No, I never flatter. 
They appear to me very remarkable things, especially the evening- 
party scene, where you seem to have given an actual spirit of motion 
to the dancers in the background, so different from the ordinary stiff 
and angular representation.—You can leave the chair here for a minute, 
Stephens.—In such a crowd as this, Mr. Ludlow, it’s refreshing—is it 
not?—to get a long look at that sheltered pool surrounded by waving 
trees, which Creswick has painted so charmingly. The young lady who 
came with me has gone roving away to search for some favourite, whose 
name she saw in the Catalogue; but if you don’t mind waiting with me 
a minute, she will be back, and I know she will be glad to see you, as— 
ah! here she is!” 

As Geoffrey looked round, a tall young lady with brown eyes, a pert 
inquisitive nose, an undulating figure, and a bright laughing mouth, 
came hurriedly up, and without noticing Geoffrey, bent over Lord Cater- 
ham’s chair, and said, “I was quite right, Arthur; it is—” then, in obe- 
dience to a glance from her companion, she looked up and exclaimed, 
“What, Geoffrey !—Mr. Ludlow, I mean—oh, how do you do? Why, 
you don’t mean to say you don’t recollect me?” 

Geoff was a bad courtier at any time, and now the expression of his 

face at the warmth of this salutation showed how utterly he was puzzled. 

“You have forgotten, then? And you don’t recollect those days 

when—” 
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“Stop!” he exclaimed, a sudden light breaking upon him ; “little 
Annie Maurice that used to live at Willesden Priory! My little fairy, 
that I have sketched a thousand times. Well, I ought not to have for- 
gotten you, Miss Maurice, for I have studied your features often enough 
to have impressed them on my memory. But how could I recognise 
my little elf in such a dashing young lady ?” 

Lord Caterham looked up at them out of the corners of his eyes as 
they stood warmly shaking hands, and for a moment his face wore a 
pained expression; but it passed away directly, and his voice was as 
cheery as usual as he said, “ Hit 20s mulamur in illis, eh, Mr. Ludlow ? 
Little fays grow into dashing young ladies, and indolent young sketchers 
become the favourites of the Academy.” 

“ Ay,” said Annie; “and the dear old Priory let to other people, and 
many of those who made those times so pleasant are dead and gone. 
Oh, Geoffrey—Mr. Ludlow, I mean—” 

“Yes,” said Geoff, interrupting her; “and Geoffrey turned into Mr. 
Ludlow, and Annie into Miss Maurice: there’s another result of the flight 
of time, and one which I, for my part, heartily object to.” 

“Ah! but, Mr. Ludlow, I must bespeak a proper amount of venera- 
tion for you on the part of this young lady,” said Lord Caterham; “ for 
I am about to ask you to do me a personal favour in which she is 
involved.” 

Geoff bowed absently; he was already thinking it was time for him 
to go to Margaret. 

“Miss Maurice is good enough to stay with my family for the pre- 
sent, Mr. Ludlow, and I am very anxious that she should avail herself 
of the opportunity of cultivating a talent for drawing which she un- 
doubtedly possesses.” 

“She used to sketch very nicely years ago,” said Geoff, turning to 
her with a smile; and her face was radiant with good-humour as she 
said : 

“Oh, Geoffrey, do you recollect my attempts at cows?” 

“So, in order to give her this chance, and in the hope of making her 
attempts at cows more creditable than it seems they used to be, I am 
going to ask you, Mr. Ludlow, to undertake Miss Maurice’s artistic 
education, to give her as much of your time as you can spare, and, in 
fact, to give what I think I may call her genius the right inclination.” 

Geoffrey hesitated of course—it was his normal state—and he said 
doubtingly: 

“You're very good; but I—I’m almost afraid—” 

“You are not bashful, I trust, Mr. Ludlow,” said Lord Caterham; 
“T have seen plenty of your work at Lady Lilford’s, and I know you to 
be perfectly competent.” 

“Tt was scarcely that, my lord; I rather think that—” but when he 
got thus far he looked up and saw Annie Maurice’s brown eyes lifted to 
his in such an appealing glance that he finished his sentence by saying: 
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“Well, I shall be very happy indeed to do all that I can—for old 
acquaintance-sake, Annie;” and he held out his hand frankly to her. 

“You are both very good,” she said; “and it will be a real pleasure 
to me to re-commence my lessons, and to try to prove to you, Geoffrey, 
that I’m not so impatient or so stupid as I was. When shall we begin?” 

“The sooner the better, don’t you think, Mr. Ludlow?” said Lord 
Caterham. 

Geoff felt his face flush as he said: “I—I expect to be going out of 
town for a week or two; but when I return I shall be delighted to com- 
mence.” 

“When you return we shall be delighted to see you. I can fully 
understand how you long for a little rest and change after your hard 
work, Mr. Ludlow. Now, good-bye to you; I hope this is but the be- 
ginning of an intimate acquaintance.” And Lord Caterham, nodding 
to Geoffrey, called Stephens and was wheeled away. 

“T like that man, Annie,” said he when they were out of earshot; 
“he has a thoroughly good face, and the truth and honesty of his eyes 
overbalance the weakness of the mouth, which is undecided, but not 
shifty. His manner is honest, too; don’t you think so ?” 

He waited an instant for an answer, but Annie did not speak. 

“Didn’t you hear me, Annie, or am I not worth a reply?” 

“I—I beg your pardon, Arthur. I heard you perfectly ; but I was 
thinking. Oh yes, I should think Mr. Ludlow was as honest as the day.” 

“But what made you distraite? What were you thinking of ?” 

“JT was thinking what a wonderful difference a few years made. I 
was thinking of my old ideas of Mr. Ludlow when he used to come out 
to dine with papa and sleep at our house; how he had long dark hair, 
which he used to toss off his face, and poor papa used to laugh at him 
and call him an enthusiast. I saw hundreds of silver threads in his 
hair just now, and he seemed—well, I don’t know—so much more con- 
strained and conventional than I recollect him.” 

“You seem to forget that you had frocks and trousers and trundled 
a hoop in those days, Annie. You were a little fay then; you are a 
Venus now: in a few years you will be married, and then you must sit 
to Mr. Ludlow for a Juno. It is only your pretty flowers that change 
so much; your hollies and yews keep pretty much the same throughout 
the year.” 

From the tone of voice in which Lord Caterham made this last 
remark, Annie knew very well that he was in one of those bitter 
humours which, when his malady was considered, came surprisingly 
seldom upon him, and she knew that a reply would only have aggra- 
vated his temper, so she forbore and walked silently by his side. 

No sooner did he find himself free than Geoffrey Ludlow hurried 
from the Academy, and jumping into a cab, drove off at once to Little 
Flotsam Street. Never since Margaret Dacre had been denizened at 
Flexor’s had Geoff approached the neighbourhood without a fluttering 
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at his heart, a sinking of his spirits, a general notion of fright and 
something about to happen. But now, whether it was that his success 
at the Academy and the kind words he had had from all his friends had 
given him courage, it is impossible to say, but he certainly jumped out 
of the hansom without the faintest feeling of disquietude, and walked, 
hurriedly perhaps, but by no means nervously, up to Flexor’s door. 

Margaret was in, of course. He found her, the very perfection of 
neatness, watering some flowers in her window which he had sent her. 
She had on a tight-fitting cotton dress of a very small pattern, and her 
hair was neatly braided over her ears. He had seen her look more 
voluptuous, never more piguanie and irresistible. She came across the 
room to him with outstretched hand and raised eyebrows. 

“You have come!” she said; “that’s good of you, for I scarcely 
expected you.” 

Geoff stopped suddenly. ‘ Scarcely expected me! Yet you must 
‘know that to-day the week is ended.” 

“T knew that well enough; but I heard from the woman of the 
house here that to-day is the private view of the Academy, and I knew 
how much you would be engaged.” 

“ And did you think that I should suffer any thing to keep me from 
coming to you to-day?” 

She paused a minute, then looked him full in the face. “No; 
frankly and honestly I did not. I was using conventionalisms and 
talking society to you. I never will do so again. I knew you would 
come, and—and I longed for your coming, to tell you my delight at 
what I hear is your glorious success.” 

“My greatest triumph is in your appreciation of it,” said Geoff. 
“Having said to you what I did a week ago, you must know perfectly 
that the end and aim of all I think, of all I undertake, is connected 
with you. And you must not keep me in suspense, Margaret, please. 
You must tell me your decision.” 

“My decision! Now did we not part, at my suggestion, for a week’s 
adjournment, during which you should turn over in your mind certain 
positions which I had placed before you? And now, the week ended, 
you ask for my decision! Surely rather I ought to put the question.” 

“ A week ago I said to you, ‘Margaret, be my wife.” It was not 
very romantically put, I confess; but I’m not a very romantic person. 
You told me to wait a week, to think over all the circumstances of our 
acquaintance, and to see whether my determination held good. The 
week is over; I’ve done all you said; and I’ve come again to say, Mar- 
garet, be my wife.” 

It was rather a long speech this for Geoff; and as he uttered it, his 
dear old face glowed with honest fervour. 

“You have thoroughly made up your mind, considered every thing, 
and decided?” 

“T have.” 
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“Mind, in telling you the story of my past life, I spoke out freely, 
regardless of my own feelings and of yours. You owe me an equal 
candour. You have thought of all?” 

“Of all.” 

* And you still—” ' 

“T still repeat that one demand.” 

“Then I say ‘ Yes,’ frankly and freely. Geoffrey Ludlow, I will be 
your wife; and by Heaven’s help I will make your life happy, and atone 
for my past. I—” 

And she did not say any more just then, for Geoff stopped her lips 
with a kiss, 


“What can have become of Ludlow?” said Mr. Stompff for about 
the twentieth time, as he came back into the dining-room, after craning 
over the balcony and looking all round. 

“Giving himself airs on account of his success,” said genial Mr. 
Bowie, the art-critic. ‘J wouldn’t wait any longer for him, Stompff.” 

“T won't,” said Stompff. “ Dinner!” 

The dinner was excellent, the wine good and plentiful, the guests 
well assorted, and the conversation as racy and salted as it usually is 
when a hecatomb of absent friends is duly slaughtered by the company. 
Each man said the direst things he could about his own personal 
enemies; and there were but very few cases in which the rest of the 
convives did not join in chorus. It was during a pause in this kind of 
conversation—much later in the evening, when the windows had been 
thrown open, and most of the men were smoking in the baleony—that 
little Tommy Smalt, who had done full justice to the claret, took his 
cigar from his mouth, leaned lazily back, and looking up at the moonlit 
sky, felt in such a happy state of repletion and tobacco as to be momen- 
tarily charitable—the which feeling induced him to say: 

“ T wish Ludlow had been with us!” 

“His own fault that he’s not,” said Mr. Stompff; “his own fault 
entirely. However, he’s missed a pleasant evening. I rather think 
we’ve had the pull of him.” 

Had Geoff missed a pleasant evening? He thought otherwise. He 
thought he had never had such an evening in his life; for the same 
cold steel-blue rays of the early spring moon which fell upon the 
topers in the Blackwall balcony came gleaming in through Mr. Flexor’s 
first-floor window, lighting up a pallid face set in a frame of dead-gold 
hair and pillowed on Geoffrey Ludlow’s breast. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THOSE TWAIN ONE FLESH, 
So it was a settled thing between Margaret Dacre and Geoffrey 
Ludlow. She had acceded to his earnest demand—demand thrice re- 
peated—after due consideration and delay, and she was to become his 
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wife forthwith. Indeed, their colloquy on that delicious moonlight even- 
ing would have been brought to a conclusion much sooner than it 
was, had not Geoff stalwartly declared and manfully held to his deter- 
mination, spite of every protest, not to go until they had settled upon 
a day on which to be married. He did not see the use of waiting, he 
said ; it would get buzzed about by the Flexors ; and all sorts of imperti- 
nent remarks and congratulations would be made, which they could very 
well do without. Yes, darling, of course, as regards herself, she would 
want a—what do you call it?—outfit, trowsseau, that was the word. But 
it appeared to him that all he had to do was to give her the money, and 
all she had to do was to go out and get the things she wanted, and that 
need not take any time, or hinder them from naming a day—well, let 
us say in next week. He himself had certain little arrangements to 
make; but he could very well get through them all in that time. And 
what did Margaret say ? 

Margaret did not say very much. She had been lying perfectly 
tranquil in Geoffrey’s arms ; a position which, she said, first gave her 
assurance that her new life had indeed begun. She should be able to 
realise it more fully, she thought, when she commenced in a home of 
her own, and in a thoroughly fresh atmosphere, as it were; and as the 
prying curiosity of the Flexors daily increased, and as Little Flotsam 
Street, with its normal pavement of refuse and its high grim house-rows 
scarcely admitting any light, was an objectionable residence so soon as 
the fine weather set in, she could urge no reason for delay. So a day 
at the end of the ensuing week was fixed upon; and no sooner had it 
been finally determined than Geoff, looking round at preparations which 
were absolutely necessary, was amazed at their number and magnitude. 

He should be away a fortnight, he calculated, perhaps longer ; and it 
was necessary to apprise the families and the one or two “ ladies’ col- 
leges” in which he taught drawing of his absence. He would also let 
Stompff know that he would not find him in his studio during the next 
few days (for it was the habit of this great entrepreneur to pay frequent 
visits to his protegés, just to “ give ’em a look-up,” as he said; but in 
reality to see that they were not doing work for any opposition dealer); 
but he should simply tell Stompff that he was going out of town for a 
little change, leaving that worthy to imagine that he wanted rest after 
his hard work. And then came a point at which he hitched up at 
once, and was metaphorically thrown on his beam-ends. What was he 
to say to his mother and sister and to his intimate friends ? 

To the last, of course, there was no actual necessity to say any thing, 
save that he knew he must have some one to “give away” the bride, and 
he would have preferred one of his old friends, even at the risk of an 
explanation, to Flexor, hired for five shillings, and duly got up in the 
costume of the old English gentleman. But to his mother and sister it 
was absolutely necessary that some kind of notice should be given. . It 
was necessary they should know that the little household, which, despite 
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various small interruptions, had been carried on so long in amity and 
affection, would be broken up, so far as he was concerned ; also neces- 
sary that they should know that his contribution to the household 
income would remain exactly the same as though he still partook of 
its benefits. He had to say all this, and he was as frightened as a child. 
He thought of writing at first, and of leaving a letter to be given to 
his mother after the ceremony was over; of giving a bare history in a 
letter, and an amount of affection in the postscript which should melt 
the stoniest maternal heart. But a little reflection caused him to think 
better of this notion, and to determine him to seek an interview with 
his mother. It was due to her, and he would go through with it. 

So one morning, when he had watched his sister Til safe off into a 
prolonged diplomatic controversy with the cook, involving the reception 
of divers ambassadors from the butcher and other tradespeople, Geoff 
made his way into his mother’s room, and found her knitting some- 
thing which might have been either an antimacassar for a giant or a 
counterpane for a child, and at once intimated his pleasure at finding 
her alone, as he had “ something to say to her.” 

This was an ominous beginning in Mrs. Ludlow’s ears, and her 
“cross” at once stood out visibly before her; Constantine himself had 
never seen it plainer. The mere pronunciation of the phrase made her 
nervous ; she ought to have “dropped one and taken up two;” but 
her hands got complicated, and she stopped with a knitting-needle in 
mid-air. 

“Tf you’re alluding to the butcher’s book, Geoffrey,” she said, “I 
hold myself blameless. It was understood, thoroughly understood, that 
it should be eightpence a pound all round; and if Smithers chooses to 
eharge ninepence-halfpenny for lamb, and you allow it, I don’t hold 
myself responsible. I said to your sister at the time—I said, ‘ Matilda, 
I’m sure Geoffrey—’” 

“It’s not that, mother, I want to talk to you about,” said Geoff, 
with a half-smile ; “it’s a bigger subject than the price of butcher’s 
meat. I want to talk to you about myself—about my future life.” 

“Very well, Geoffrey ; that does not come upon me unawares. I 
am a woman of the world. I ought to be, considering the time I had 
with your poor father ; and I suppose that now you’re making a name, 
you'll find it necessary.to entertain. He did, poor fellow, though it’s 
little enough name or money he ever made! But if you want to see 
your friends round you, there must be help in the kitchen. There are 
certain things—jellies, and that like—that must come from the pastry- 
cook’s; but all the rest we can do very well at home with a little help 
in the kitchen.” 

** You don’t comprehend me yet, mother. I—I’m going to leave you.” 

“To leave us!—oh, to live away! Very well, Geoffrey,” said the 
old lady, bridling up; “if you’ve grown too grand to live with your 
mother, I can only say I’m sorry for you. Though I never saw my 
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name in print in the 7imes newspaper, except among the marriages ; 
and if that’s to be the effect it has upon one, I hope I never shall.” 

“My dear mother, how can you imagine any thing so absurd! The 
truth is—” 

“Oh yes, Geoffrey, I understand. I’ve not lived for sixty years in 
the world for nothing. Not that there’s been ever the least word said 
about your friends coming pipe-smoking at all times of the night, or 
hot water required for spirits when Emma was that dead with sleep she 
could scarcely move; nor about young persons—female models you call 
them—trolloping misses I say.” 

It is worthy of remark that in all business matters Mrs. Ludlow 
was accustomed to treat her son as a cipher, forgetting that two-thirds 
of the income by which the house was supported were contributed by 
him. There was no thought of this, however, in honest old Geoff’s 
mind as he said, 

“ Mother, you won’t hear me out! The fact is, I’m going to be 
married.” 

“To be married, Geoffrey!” said the old lady, in a voice that was 
much softer and rather tremulous; “to be married, my dear boy! 
Well, that is news!” Her hands trembled as she laid them on his big 
shoulders and put up her face to kiss him. ‘“ Well, well, to be sure! 
I never thought you’d marry now, Geoffrey. I looked upon you asa 
confirmed old bachelor. And who is it that has caught you at ‘last? 
Not Miss Sanders, is it?” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“JT thought not. No, that would never do. Nice kind of girl too; 
but if we’re to hold our heads so high when all our money comes out of 
sugar-hogsheads in Thames Street, why where will be the end of it, I 
should like to know? It isn’t Miss Hall?” 

Geoffrey repeated his shake. 

“Well, I’m glad of it; not but what I’m very fond of Emily Hall; 
but that half-pay father of hers! I shouldn’t like some of the people 
about here to know that we were related to a half-pay captain with a 
wooden leg; and he’d be always clumping about the house, and be 
horrible for the carpets! Well, if it isn’t Minnie Beverley, I'll give it 
up; for you’d never go marrying that tall emacein who’s more like 
a dromedary than a woman !” 

“Tt is not Minnie Beverley, nor the young lady who’s like a drome- 
dary,” said Geoff, laughing. ‘The young lady I am going to marry is 
a stranger to you; you have never even seen her.” 

“Never seen her! O Geoff!” cried the old lady, with horror in her 
face, “you're never going to marry one of those trolloping models, 
and bring her home to live with us?” 

“No, no, mother; you need be under no alarm. This young lady, 
who is from the country, is thoroughly ladylike and well educated. But 
I shall not bring her home to you; we shall have a house of our own.” 
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“And what shall we do, Tiland I? O Geoffrey, I shall never have 
to go into lodgings at my time of life, shall I, and after having kept 
house and had my own plate and linen for so many years ?” 

“Mother, do you imagine I should increase my own happiness at 
the expense of yours? Of course you'll keep this house, and all ar- 
rangements will go on just the same as usual, except that I sha’n’t 
be here to worry you.” 

“You never worried me, my dear,” said the old lady, as all his gene- 
rosity and noble selflessness rose before her mind; “you never worried 
me, but have been always the best of sons; and pray God that you may 
be happy, for you deserve it.” She put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him fondly, while the tears trickled down her cheeks. “ Ah, 
here’s Til,” she continued, drying her eyes; “it would never do to let 
her see me being so silly.” 

“Oh, here you are at last!” said Miss Til, who, as they both noticed, 
had a very high colour and was generally suffused about the face and 
neck; “what have you been conspiring about? The mater looks as 
guilty as possible, doesn’t she, Geoff? and you’re not much better, sir. 
What is the matter?” 

“T suspect you’re simply attempting the authoritative to cover your 
own confusion, Til. There’s something—’ 

“No, no! I won’t be put off in that manner! What zs the mat- 
ter ?” 

“ There’s nothing the matter, my dear,” said Mrs. Ludlow, who by 
this time had recovered her composure; “though there is some great 
news. Geoffrey’s going to be married!” 

“ What!” exclaimed Miss Til, and then made one spring into his 
arms. “Oh, you darling old Geoff, you don’t say so? Oh,.how quiet 
you have kept it, you horrible hypocrite, seeing us day after day and 
never breathing a word about it! Now, who is it, at once? Stop! shall 
I guess? Is it any one I know?” 

“No one that you know.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad! Do you know, I think I hate most people I 
know—girls, I mean ; and I’m sure none of them are nice enough for 
my Geoff. Now, what’s she like, Geoff?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“ That’s what men always say—so tiresome! Is she dark or fair?” 

“Well, fair, I suppose.” 

** And what-coloured hair and eyes?” 

“ Eh? well, her hair is red, I think.” 

“Red! Lor, Geoff! what they call carrots?” 

“No; deep-red, like red gold—” . 

“ Oh, Geoff, I know, I know! Like the Scylla in the picture. Oh, 
you worse than fox, to deceive me in that way! telling me it was a 
model, and all the rest of it. Well, if she’s like that, she must be won- 
derful to look at, and I’m dying to see her. What’s her name?” 
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‘* Margaret.” 

“Margaret! That’s very nice; I like Margaret very much. Of 
course you'll never let yourself be sufficiently childishly spoony to let it 
drop into Peggy, which is atrocious. I’m very glad she’s got a nice 
name; for, do all I could, I’m certain I never could like a sister-in-law 
who was called Belinda or Keziah, or any thing dreadful.” 

“‘ Have you fixed your wedding-day, Geoffrey?” 

“Yes, mother; for Thursday next.” 

“Thursday!” exclaimed Miss Til. ‘Thursday next? why there’ll 
be no time for me to get any thing ready; for I suppose, as your sister, 
Geoff, I’m to be one of the bridesmaids?” 

“There will be no bridesmaids, dear Til,” said Geoffrey; “no com- 
pany, no breakfast. I have always thought that, if ever I married, I 
should like to walk into the church with my bride, have the service 
gone through, and walk out again, without the least attempt at show; 
and I’m glad to find that Margaret thoroughly coincides with me.” 

“ But surely, Geoffrey,” said Mrs. Ludlow, “your friends will—” 

“Oh my! talking of friends,” interrupted Miss Til, “ I quite forgot 
in all this flurry to tell you that Mr. Charles Potts is in the drawing- 
room, waiting to see you, Geoffrey.” 

“Dear me! is he indeed? ah, that accounts for a flushed face—” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Geoff! Shall I tell him to come here ?” 

“You may if you like; but don’t come back with him, as I want 
five minutes’ quiet talk with him.” 

So Mrs. Ludlow and her daughter left the studio, and in a few 
minutes Charley Potis arrived. As he walked up to Geoffrey and 
wrung his hand, both men seemed under some little constraint. Geoff 
spoke first. 

“T’m glad you’re here, Charley. I should have gone up to your 
place if you hadn’t looked in to-day. I have something to tell you, 
and something to ask of you.” 

“Tell away, old boy; and as for the asking, look upon it as done, 
—uniless it’s tin, by the way; and there I’m no good just now.” 

“ Charley, I’m going to be married next Thursday to Margaret 
Dacre—the girl we found fainting in the streets that night of the 
Titians.” 

Geoff expected some exclamation, but his friend only nodded his 
head. 

“She has told me her whole life: insisted upon my hearing it before 
I said a word to her; made me wait a week after I had asked her to be 
my wife, on the chance that I should repent; behaved in the noblest 
way.” 

Geoffrey again paused, and Mr. Potts again nodded. 

“We shall be married very quietly at the parish-church here ; 
and there will be nobody present but you. I want you to come; will 
you?” 
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“Will I? Why, old man, we’ve been like brothers for years; and 
to think that I’d desert you at a time like this! I—I didn’t quite 
mean that, you know; but if not, why not? You know what I do 
mean.” 

“Thanks, Charley. One thing more: don’t talk about it until after 
it’s over. I’m an awkward subject for chaff, particularly such chaff as 
this would give rise to. You may tell old Bowker, if you like; but no 
one else.” 

And Mr. Potts went away without delivering that tremendous 
philippic with which he had come charged. Perhaps it was his con- 
versation with Miss Til in the drawing-room which had softened his 
manners and prevented him from being brutal. 


They were married on the following Thursday; Margaret looking 
perfectly lovely in her brown-silk dress and white bonnet. Charley 
Potts could not believe her to be the haggard creature in whose rescue 
he had assisted; and simple old William Bowker, peering out from 
between the curtains of a high pew, was amazed at her strange weird 
beauty. The ceremony was over; and Geoff, thoroughly happy and 
proud, was leading his wife down the steps of the church to the fly 
waiting for them, when a procession of carriages, coachmen and foot- 
men with white favours, and gaily-clad company, all betokening another 
‘wedding, drove up to the door. The bride and her bridesmaids had 
alighted, and the bridegroom’s best-man, who with his friend had just 
jumped out of his cabriolet, was bowing to the bridesmaids as Geoff 
and Margaret passed. He was a pleasant airy fellow, and seeing a 
pretty woman coming down the steps, he looked hard at her. Their 
eyes met, and there was something in Margaret’s glance which stopped 
him in the act of raising his hand to his hat. Geoffrey saw nothing of 
this; he was waving his hand to Bowker, who was standing by; and 
they passed on to the fly. 

“Come on, Algy!” called out the impatient intended bridegroom; 
“ they'll be waiting for us in the church. What on earth are you 
staring at?” 

“Nothing, dear old boy!” said Algy Barford, who was the best- 


man just named,— nothing but a resurrection !—only a resurrection; 
by Jove, that’s all!” 


END OF BOOK THE FIRST, 














A recent Military Crial. 





RECENT discussions in Parliament and in the press, in connection with 
the removal of Colonel Dawkins from the Coldstream Guards, have 
brought to light circumstances little calculated to dispel the doubts 
already entertained by the English public regarding the efficacy of our 
military legislation. 

Into the merits of Colonel Dawkins’ personal grievance it is not our 
purpose to inquire. On this complicated question we are content to 
observe, that if in any body of Englishmen, held together by ties social 
or professional, a majority testify dislike or disrespect for one of their 
number, it may be safely inferred that in nine out of ten such cases 
there are tolerably good grounds for the opinion of that majority. The 
boy who is specially bullied at school ; the youngster who is specially 
“roasted ” at the university ; the newly-joined ensign who is the special 
subject of the practical jokes of brother “subs ;” the man who is the 
special butt of the smoking-room of his club,—each and every one of 
these victims will, as a rule, be found deserving of his fate. 

If the case of Colonel Dawkins be subjected to the above rough but 
sound test, then we fear that his oft-repeated complaints of slights and 
indignities offered to him by brother officers must be regarded as bring- 
ing him within the practical—if not within the strictly literal—applica- 
tion of the proverb, “ Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” 

It is to the irregularities incidentally disclosed in the course of the 
discussions on Colonel Dawkins’ case that we propose to invite attention ; 
and these may be allowed to develop themselves in the following brief 
statement of that case, based on the Parliamentary debates to which it 
gave rise : 

Colonel Dawkins, after a service of upwards of twenty years, includ- 
ing a tour of duty in the Crimea, had attained the position of second 
senior captain in the Coldstream Guards—that is, but one man stood 
above him in the list of captains in that regiment. 

During the latter five years of his service he seems to have been at 
variance with a considerable number of his brother officers—above all, 
with his commanding officers, against whom he had at intervals pre- 
ferred and re-preferred a series of charges of annoyance or oppression 
exercised on himself. 

After much correspondence and discussion between the regimental 
and army authorities, followed by a preliminary but apparently fruitless 
investigation, a Court of Inquiry was ordered to assemble in the month 
of January last ; which court, according to the statement of the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, “not only inquired into the truth of the 
assertions brought forward by Colonel Dawkins, but they were also 
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directed to state whether his command of a battalion would or would 
not be beneficial to the service.” 

To enable the reader to judge of the nature of the investigation thus 
prescribed, we cannot do better than cite the words in which Simmons, 
the accepted authority on military law, sums up a long detailed con- 
demnation of Courts of Inquiry: “Surely, then, justice forbids inves- 
tigation by a Court of Inquiry, which may countenance malicious 
accusations of which it cannot pave the way for trial, or give rise to 
and foment prejudices which it cannot allay ; and particularly as the 
members who compose the court, if such it can be termed, are so limited 
in number, not subject to challenge, and irresponsible to any superior 
tribunal for the opinion they may give.” 

The already-mentioned Court of Inquiry into Colonel Dawkins’ case 
reported that the assertions advanced by him had not been proved ; it 
further reported its opinion of the inexpediency of appointing him to 
the command of a battalion ; adding, at the same time, that nothing had 
been brought to its knowledge in any way prejudicial to the character 
of Colonel Dawkins as an officer or as a soldier. 

On the 26th of April last, the Adjutant-General of the army read to 
Colonel Dawkins the verdict of the Court of Inquiry, and the opinion of 
the Commander-in-chief thereon ; at the same time intimating to. the 
colonel the course it was intended to adopt, and offering him the alter- 
native of selling his commission or going on half-pay. 

On the 4th of May, the same intimation and offers were communi- 
cated to Colonel Dawkins in an official letter. 


In the Gazette of the 31st May appeared a notification that Colonel 
Dawkins had been placed on half-pay. 

The above story of the case appears to be accepted as correct by the 
advocates, as well as by the opponents of the officer personally concerned. 

It is in regard to the ground on which the decision of the Horse- 
Guards was formed that the above parties disagree. 

The advocates assert that that decision was based on the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Inquiry. 

The opponents maintain that the decision was arrived at from pre- 
vious acquaintance with each stage of Colonel Dawkins’ proceedings, 
and the periodical reports of the inspecting officers thereon ; in short, 
that although the recommendation of the Court of Inquiry may have 
resembled “the last straw that broke the camel’s back,” yet that the 
course adopted by the Horse-Guards was practically independent of it. 

As the latter statement has now been endorsed with the assurance of 
the Duke of Cambridge, we are bound to accept it as correct. 

But although we are thus obliged to absolve the army authorities 
from having been influenced by that Court of Inquiry, we cannot over- 
look their impolicy in submitting for the investigation of so defective 
a tribunal a question so difficult to deal with in a practical manner as 
that of the fitness or unfitness for command of an officer whose failings 
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had to be discussed in the abstract, in the absence of any specific charges 
against him. 

Why resort to so unsatisfactory a process, when a machinery already 
existed for placing the Horse-Guards in possession of the fullest infor- 
mation and advice—viz. the confidential reports of the inspecting offi- 
cers, which, after all, are asserted to have guided the ultimate decision 
of the Commander-in-chief? We may even go further, and ask, why 
resort at all to the expedient of forcing withdrawal from the army on a 
man against whose character as a soldier or as an officer, in his existing 
position, nothing prejudicial could be urged ? 

If satisfied that Colonel Dawkins, although useful in a subordinate 
capacity, was unfit to command a battalion, why not allow him to re- 
main in the position he held? When at any future time the vacation 
of senior officers might practically raise the question of fitness for com- 
mand, then Colonel Dawkins might have been superseded by the next 
junior eligible for command. 

Possibly it may be urged that Colonel D., in his existing position, 
was already liable to command a battalion during the temporary absence 
of senior officers. To this we reply, that if we once admit the propriety 
of limiting the promotion of an officer to such grades as he is competent 
to hold, we must also admit the necessity of restricting his advance in 
any grade to a point at which he cannot be called upon to exercise the 
duties of another grade for which he may be incompetent. 

That this last-asserted position is sound, may be inferred from the 
difficulties which actually arose in connection with Colonel D.’s position 
in the Coldstreams—difficulties which elicited from army head-quarters 
the extraordinary order, that arrangements should be made, “ that, 
during the temporary absence of the officer in command of the batta- 
lion, the temporary command should not devolve on Colonel D.; that 
he should be on leave, or some other arrangement should be made.” 

What better text could a financial reformer desire for his next ora- 
torical assault on Army Estimates than that here offered? an officer 
sent adrift to do any thing but what he is paid for! 

Not, however, that this was the only instance in the Coldstreams in 
which the expedient of sending a troublesome officer away on leave was 
adopted. We find on another occasion, when the officer commanding 
the brigade of Guards had placed Colonel Dawkins under arrest, that 
the following proceedings took place: “On the second day” (of the 
arrest) “ Lord Rokeby, finding that the decision of the Commander-in- 
chief did not come down at once, said it was no use keeping Colonel D. 
any longer under arrest, and that until the decision of the Commander- 
in-chief was received he had better go to London, where he could have 
a personal interview with his friends.” Colonel D. accordingly spent 
eleven days in London, doing as he liked, the decree of arrest being 
uncancelled throughout. 


In this proceeding two fundamental military laws were violated : 
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1st. That section of the Queen’s Regulations for the Army which thus 
prescribes the only forms of arrest permissible: “An officer in close 
arrest is not allowed to leave his quarters or tent. If he be in arrest at 
large, he may be permitted by superior authority to take exercise within 
defined limits, viz. not beyond the barracks, or if in camp not beyond 
the quarter-guard, and then only at stated periods; but he cannot dine 
at his own or any other mess, nor is he to appear at any place of 
amusement or public resort, and is on no pretext to quit his room or 
tent dressed otherwise than in uniform without his sash or sword.” 

The second law violated is the 18th Article of War, which declares 
that “no officer or soldier who shall be put in arrest or confined shall 
continue in such arrest or confinement more than eight days, or until 
such time as a court-martial can conveniently assemble.” 

Here, then, within the limits of a single proceeding, are two in- 
stances in which laws prescribed for the obligatory obedience of our 
army were set aside, or, at all events, treated as merely permissive. 
These instances occurred in a branch of the army which is regarded as 
a corps Wélite, in which the standard of discipline is asserted to be 
pitched so high as to require a special and costly brigade staff to main- 
tain it. Moreover, the scene of these occurrences was laid within a 
distance of army head-quarters so short as to permit of the regimental 
authorities being guided at each stage of the proceeding by the army 
authorities. 

Seeing these things, the outside observer is tempted to ask, “ What 
irregularities may not be possible in an ordinary regiment of the line 
stationed in a colony far from army divisional or brigade supervision, 
in a climate which almost renders necessary a relaxation of the bonds of 
discipline ?” 

If such a regiment be exempt from failings such as we have seen to 
be possible in a corps situated so as to permit of the most favourable 
operation of our military administration, then it seems reasonable to 
infer that the exemption must be due rather to the goodness of the 
regiment regarded as an individual, than to any merit of the system 
supposed to regulate the army of which it is a part. 

Englishmen jealous of standing armies, and averse to measures cal- 
culated in any way to separate the soldier from the citizen, are never- 
theless so amenable to reason as to admit the plea of military men, that 
the soldier must be ruled by prompter and sterner laws than those 
which suffice to regulate the conduct of the community at large. Ad- 
mitting this plea, we concede such a special code of military laws, to be 
administered solely by officers holding commissions in our army, the term 
of the concession being limited to one year, and renewable only at the 
will of Parliament. The manner in which any proposed deviations from 
that code are scrutinised and discussed by the conceders is sufficient 
of itself to prove that the concession is dependent on a rigid adherence 
to the very letter of the laws on the part of the concessionnaires. 
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Such, then, being the principles on which a separate military juris- 
diction is justified and tolerated, it might be expected that those to 
whom it has been conceded should prove their capability of exercising 
it; it might be expected that the ex-officio guardians and dispensers of 
military justice should possess a knowledge of, and respect for, these 
laws at least sufficient to prevent them from becoming law-breakers ; 
it might be expected that the self-constituted supreme authorities of 
military law should, at all events, exhibit that promptness and resolu- 
tion in decision which they urge to be the essential characteristic of 
that law. 

How far such expectations are actually realised, may be learned partly 
from the case of Colonel Dawkins, partly from a case still fresh in our 
memory, viz. that of Colonel Crawley of the Inniskilling Dragoons. 

In the former case, the Horse-Guards having obtained from the 
confidential reports of inspecting officers ample confirmation of their 
personal conviction as to the shortcomings of a certain officer, neverthe- 
less resort to the surplus security of a Court of Inquiry. When this 
court in turn confirms the decision which the Horse-Guards assert had 
already been formed by them, that decision is not immediately enforced 
as a command on the person adjudged faulty, but is in the first instance 
communicated to him in the form of a threat—a threat disguised under 
the transparent veil of a request that he will voluntarily commit profes- 
sional suicide; in short, that, like a Japanese, he will perform hari- 
kari, the happy release. As a matter of course, this person, perceiving 
the indecision of his superiors, appeals against that threat; and although 
he fails to save himself, yet, by being permitted thus to excite a spurious 
sympathy on the part of the incautious public, he succeeds in covering 
his exit from the army with a halo of martyrdom ; whether real or un- 
real, we do not profess to say. 

In the case of Colonel Crawley, the decision of a competent and 
legally-constituted military tribunal having been approved by the Com- 
mander-in-chief in Bombay and the Commander-in-chief in India (two 
of the best soldiers in the army), was finally confirmed by the Horse- 
Guards, acting on the opinion of their legal adviser, before whom the 
fullest records of the trial had been laid. 

Subsequently, without a tittle of additional legal evidence, influ- 
enced merely by the hearsay assertions of irresponsible parties, the 
Horse -Guards overthrow their previous decision, and order a new 
trial—of what? When the country had become frantic with indigna- 
tion, owing to allegations countenanced by the action of the authorities; 
when half a regiment had been brought from India to England as wit- 
nesses,—then, and not till then, was it discovered, to the amusement of 
professional lawyers, that the allegations were groundless, that there 
were no charges to try! 

Cen it be wondered at that Englishmen have little confidence in 
judges who are the first to exhibit a distrust of their own judgments ? 
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Faces in the Crowd. 





WE talk of the wonderful richness of the world of nature, of its marvel- 
lous wealth of flowers and fruits, of its colours and forms, of the ever- 
changing pattern of its clouds, of its flying shadows so tender and so 
swift, of its sunny glories and its troubled gloom; and we do well to 
talk of these things, and to delight in them and love them. But to me, 
grand and beautiful as is the world of nature, the world of man is far 
richer in material and of fuller interest. Geology and botany and ento- 
mology and landscape-painting are all fine things in their degree; but 
the study of humanity (not to go so deep into doubtful waters as to 
call it anthropology) is more sufficing—at least to my mind—and to 
watch the faces of a crowd, and to imagine their probable histories, a 
pleasanter pastime than catching butterflies and beetles, or making out 
whether this special yellow flower in my hand is one kind of hawkweed 
or another. A crowd is my museum, my living library, my animated 
specimen-case ; and the study it affords me, and the amusement, are 
infinite and inexhaustible. I never come to the end of my work, and 
can always take it up again, every time I look out of the window, or 
turn my eyes from the stage to the audience. 

Take now a theatre—just an ordinary theatre and an ordinary audi- 
ence—and you see there as many different specimens of humanity, and 
as sharply classified, as would make the life’s fortune of a naturalist, 
could he find such affluence in his own department. All sorts are 
there—good and bad, bright and dull, night moths and day butterflies, 
things that are poisonous and things that are wholesome, beautiful 
things and ugly things, things that you love at first sight, and others 
from which you shrink instinctively, as birds shrink from snakes or 
horses tremble if they scent a tiger. You have only to look round and 
you see all this, and a great deal more; while, as for stories, every sepa- 
rate person is a three-volumed novel in himself, and you can read as 
many life-dramas as there are men and women to turn the pages. I 
will take up the title-pages of a few. 

There is first that middle-class family party in the boxes—the hand- 
some mother still comely to the eye and pleasant to the soul, with her 
“rising family” about her, and her comfortable husband behind—what 
a history hers is! Not exciting, not dramatic, with not a sensational 
chapter throughout ; but what a poem full of love and pleasant service, 
of happy home affections, of unambitious prosperity, of honour and 
integrity and innocence it is! Her hands, a trifle thickened and en- 
larged, show the woman who does not disdain real useful household 
labour when it comes in her way; she can make a pudding if need be 
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(she always makes the cakes), she can iron when put to it, and even 
wash and bake, and she knows the uses of chamois leather and a duster 
better than many a Molly-the-maid with sixteen pounds a year, all 
found, and a crinoline as big as a brewer’s tub. Her placid face, 
where a perpetual smile lurks in the corners of her mouth, shows 
the woman who loves and is beloved; the clear brow, where there is 
nota furrowed line as yet and no swelling of wrath or sunken pit of 
despair, the woman who has not much suffered, nor ever deeply sinned. 
Just the faithful wife, the loving mother, and careful housekeeper of the 
middle class—unromantic and unexciting—I confess there is intense 
pleasure to me in contemplating a life so pure and full of good uses as 
hers. It is a life which has something of country simplicity about it, 
and of quite country innocence. She lives in one of the suburbs, Bays- 
water or St. John’s Wood, perhaps Brixton, and her husband has some em- 
ployment in the City, which takes him away all day; as is fitting; braves 
having no business in the wigwam save for food and sleep; his income 
gives him enough for ease and honour, but not for luxury or finery, and 
she must be economical, and not disdain the savealls proper to each 
department. By which they get their occasional treats—the theatre 
once or twice in the year (not oftener), six weeks’ fresh air in the sum- 
mer months, and an early spring-time jaunt down to Richmond or 
Epping Forest ; with friends dropping in, not seldom, to tea, and some- 
times, but more rarely, a few of their own kind to dinner. I take her as 
the type of the pure-hearted, virtuous, and blameless middle-class woman 
of English society: and if you do not think her better worth looking at 
than a daddy-long-legs or a spotted lady-bird, I pity your bad taste, 
and do not envy your “ proclivities.” 

Next to this family comes a very different triad—a brother and his 
two sisters. That they are “fast” is to be seen by their manner of 
dress ; that they are poor by its material. Showy colours and out-of-the- 
way patterns—a costume at once glaring and original, but every thing 
flimsy, frayed, and tumbled—hair flung wide abroad, and surely dressed 
in some unearthly fashion that may be picturesque, but is more likely 
ugly—jewelry which came from the Lowther Arcade—broad falls of 
mock-lace with beads and bugles strewn thick upon it—the girls with- 
out reserve or shyness—the brother familiar with the lower looks of 
London-life ; you can make them out as distinctly as if you knew all 
about them for the last twenty years, and can catalogue them as easily 
as a publisher catalogues his books. You see that untidy, wasteful, 
scrambling house where they live; the mother dead, the father too easy 
or too much occupied to care for them; you see the constant fight with 
debt and duns which is the normal condition of their existence; the 
ever-renewing round of flirtations with young men whose last thought 
is marriage, and whose last wish would be one of these sisters; you 
understand the eager desire for pleasure reigning among them, the 
frantic love of show, the ignorance of that subtle quality—good taste, 
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which is not by any means dependent upon wealth; the slippery 
holding that they have on respectability of the higher sort. Not so 
much bad as weak, they are on the debateable ground; certainly not of 
the demi-monde, but girls whom that sweet mother in the midst of her 
young brood would instinctively shun as companions for her girls or 
playfellows for her boys. They come to the theatre with orders, and 
they come by an omnibus and in small cockety hats which they leave in 
the cloak-room, where they put on their supplemental finery: but they 
enjoy themselves, poor things! and if they do get mistaken by one or 
two as to their true relations with society, we must not be hard on 
them; they are young, vain, silly, and ignorant, and they have no 
mother to teach them better. 

Then, look at those two little children in the private box, attended 
by their governess. Little aristocrats, Brahmins of the purest caste are 
they; all yellow hair, and white muslin frocks, and pink sashes, and 
golden combs, and the very perfection of care and cleanliness radiating 
like an atmosphere round them. You see that no expense is spared in 
the nursery which holds these precious jewels. Born in the purple—or 
if not quite in the purple, yet in a very sufficiently lustrous mauve—their 
whole being is one of perfume and sweetmeat, and rose-leaves without 
acrumple or a thorn. They are of the higher classes—the upper ten 
thousand ; and their parents have carriages and horses, and rich appoint- 
ments, and grand dwelling-places, and high-sounding titles, and are 
people to whom even pert London shopmen bow low in deep obeisance, 
to whom servants are respectful, and simple villagers adoring. The 
little creatures sit there in the front of the box, well in view of the 
house, as if they are of a race apart. The vigour and robustness of 
childhood is tempered with a certain languid grace and serene self-pos- 
session that is taught and cultivated as well as inherited; already their 
manners are courteous, and their bearing unembarrassed ; already they 
feel the power of the slender golden bars which divide them from the 
commonalty, and are learning to look at life through the loopholes of 
the grating; already they are fitting themselves into their places, as 
young Olympians seated above the noisy clamours of the grosser world, 
and the utmost sympathy with that lower life which they will ever 
attain will be a vague kind of wondering pity that all are not Olympians 
like themselves ; and how do folks manage to exist with their feet in 
the swamps and their heads below the clouds? Their governess, seated 
in the shadow, is of another class altogether. A gentlewoman and 
kindly cared for, yet she is on the outer side of the golden rails for all 
that ; and the kindness shown her is patronage not companionship, the 
supreme condescension of the superiors too far removed to fear con- 
fusion or mistake. 

In a line with them, but separated by posts and rails and draperies 
and all the rest of the material of tabooism, sit a couple of doubtful- 
looking young men, and with them a couple of more than doubtful- 
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looking women. The men may be flashy clerks in a fast gallop on the 
road to ruin, or they may be swell-mobsmen, whose nearest make-up 
for gentlemen stops at the first syllable and leaves them gents. They 
may be either, I say; for there is a wonderful likeness between aped 
vice and actual, and what they are belongs to no one so much as what 
they seem. At all events, they have small hands which prove that they 
do no manual labour, and their nails are dirty—always an expressive 
symbol; their hair is plastered on their heads, and lank and greasy; 
their faces are sodden, pale, and unwholesome; they have “loud” ties and 
louder trousers; they have watch-chains and pins and rings and studs, 
the whole amount not worth this sheet of paper; and they know but 
one God in life—pleasure; and but one form of pleasure—vice. Unclean 
in mind and body, unwholesome in soul and skin, they are the exagge- 
rations of the type of which that brother and his two sisters. below 
them are milder forms; they show the vicious side of folly, and the 
seamy side of looseness. Yet they have mothers, both of them, nay, all 
of them; perhaps breaking their hearts at the facilis descensus each 
loved child is making, and turning back accusing thoughts upon them- 
selves, wondering where they had gone astray, and when they had failed 
in the better teaching during the young days when souls were plastic, 
and the soil of conscience tender, and good seed could be rooted with- 
out trouble, and noble forms moulded with a little care. Those anxious 
thoughts of self-reproach embitter many a solitary hour, and ah! the 
deep shadow of the coming evil darkens many a saddened day!—the 
slippery descent becomes more perilously swift and easy as the moments 
pass; and there yawns the black gulf beyond, reached through the 
prison-gates, to end, it may be, with the gallows. Thoughts such as 
these trouble one’s soul and dim one’s eyes in the gay glitter of the 
evening; for what do we here with the blackened spectre of crime or 
the hateful lures of vice? what do we here with the deep sob of tragedy 
breaking through the light laughter of comedy? with tears in the seats 
of mirth, and sin in the high places where innocent gaiety alone should 
be? Let us turn from those two doubtful-looking men and their more 
than doubtful companions, and seek something brighter and fresher 
and gayer; seek something untainted and that we may love. 

Ah, we have it! Down in the stalls sits a lady who may be born sister 
to the suburban mother in the boxes, for the sweetness and purity of her 
whole being. She is no longer young, but she is still like a great girl in 
the absence of all that teaching which experience of the worse side of 
human nature gives. She is evidently up from the country; you can see 
that by her somewhat old-fashioned and studied, but chronologically 
(according to milliners’ chronology) inharmonious dress. The country 
comes out in the pattern of the skirt; the town in the fashion of the 
head-dress, bought at a great expense from one of the most fashionable 
shops in Regent Street, but fitting in badly with the rest of the attire, 
and singularly ill-suiting her manner of arranging her hair; she is 
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country in her girlish freshness; country in her sweet shyness, mother 
though she be; country in the wholeness of her pleasure, and the 
facility with which she can be amused: and as I sit and watch her and 
the great, handsome, heavily-built husband at her side, I am taken far 
far away to the delicious fragrance of the woods and gardens, and 
almost forget the scene in which I live. I see her pretty house on 
the lawn, with the meadow at the back and the shrubbery to the side, 
the cows dotted among the trees, and the big dog lying on the gravel- 
walk, slapping his thick tail heavily and looking to the house-door 
whence he expects his playmates, the half-dozen children of the house- 
hold, to appear; I see all the freshness and cleanlinese and delicious 
union of order and freedom that surround her; I know that she is 
respected, and that her husband is a moral magnate in his county, 
looked up to as a man irreproachable and incorruptible—she also hold- 
ing a high moral place in her society, and her word going a long way 
with her neighbours. She dabbles a little in medicine—let us hope it is 
homeeopathic, where she can do but little harm if some good; she is 
credulous and inclined to the Davenports, mainly on the strength of her 
unanswered, “ But how is it done?” she is Southern in her tendencies 
concerning the American war, and hates the Yankees if she pities 
the slaves; but she has not much political feeling on any question, and 
thinks these are things to be left to Providence and men—women 
would only spoil what they did not understand; she is inclined to a 
quiet kind of High Church, by no medns theatrical, but just sufficient 
to give the services a stateliness and show not unbefitting; she is pure 
in her own life, and innocent of the evil in the lives of others; and she 
and her sisters are the women who keep the English name respected 
and the English blood untainted. Without her and her like, God help 
us and the world! 

What a mass of faces to study! Look at that sharp-eyed critic 
coming in merely for the new piece, and not even to the end of that; 
in whom spangles are only bits of tinfoil, and Sophonisba’s crown and 
girdle of flaming jewels glass more or less badly coloured. He comes 
in merely to see how the new piece goes—“ disillusioned” as to the world 
behind the scenes, perhaps as to the world before them! He knows all 
the actors and actresses, and their powers and capabilities, what are 
their best notes and what their most likely points; it is his business to 
understand them, as it is a haberdasher’s to know what kind of ribbon 
he buys and sells; and that tawdry glittering world upon the stage is 
just so much raw material to him, representing his wife’s housekeeping 
money and his own tailor’s bill. How that pleasant suburban mother, 
or that great girl of forty from the country, would open their eyes in 
wonder, not of a pleasant sort, to hear this young man, who might 
be son to either, descant upon the “business” of the profession; as 
if actors and actresses were carpenters or weavers, or any other kind 
of being manipulating with tools, and not passionate, ethereal, supra- 
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mundane creatures living in fairyland and uttering spontaneous im- 
pulses! People who know the stage only from the seats cannot believe 
that the actor’s life is simulation; it must be really felt, they say, and 
“business” in any way connected with them is a word they cannot 
understand. The critic knows better; so does that old sinner about 
town sitting next him, and to the full as “disillusioned” as he. His 
feeling for the stage is neither romance nor business, but something 
much coarser than the one and to the full as prosaic as the other; and 
the young sinners about town in the row before him are fast following 
in his steps. There is no more gilt on their gingerbread even now in 
this early hour of their life’s fair, and they think it a fine and wise and 
manly thing to do to rub it off in the gutter in the quickest way possible. 
They come only to see the ballet and a special actress or two, seldom 
of the first rank, and generally of repute more shaky than sound; they 
call them by their Christian names, with epithets and diminutives 
superadded; and they look at them all as a farmer looks at the pigs 
and sheep in an agricultural show—as creatures set out for their 
inspection, to be discussed, handled, bought, and sold with no more 
reticence or respect than so many head of cattle. They are the men who 
scare high-minded women from the stage—who make fathers stamp 
and swear, and mothers weep with rage and terror combined, when 
a daughter talks of taking up the life and profession of an actress— 
they are the animalcule infesting the pores and veins of the profession 
—they are the vermin for ever gnawing at the rails and posts of the 
defence-work set around it—they are the vulgar nuisances which swarm 
out of the breeding places of “ fast life ;” and I hate to see their sensual 
faces and eager eyes, and to know that what should be merely pleasure 
and innocence is turned to all that is evil in the distorted alembic of 
their souls. Yet they are men of the Brahmin class—some are men of 
exalted rank, and all are of the upper ten thousand: which does not 
lessen my disgust; seeing them as I do, as only another phase of the same 
kind of humanity as that which appears in the brother and his two 
sisters come with orders to the boxes, and that which blossoms into a 
still further efflorescence of abomination in the swell-mobsmen in the 
upper tiers. 

Nowhere is there such diversity of feminine costume as at a 
theatre. Some go in positive ball-costume, in low necks and all their 
shoulders given liberally to the public; and some go in high morning- 
gowns, which would be tidy enough for making pies and puddings 
in, but which are scarcely what we deem conventionally fit for a 
theatre. What queer head-dresses too we see!—bushels of artificial 
flowers scattered over some, as if Covent Garden had been ransacked for 
the night’s display ; and some with rows of beads like jailors’ chains ; 
some with fuzzy heads, like the African portraits in poor Speke’s book 
—a mass of combed-out tow standing a yard or so from the head; and 
some with a few rats’-tails pinned up any how and without a due regard 
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for ends; but others have rich, warm, luxurious ringlets, glossy, sleek, 
and bright in hue as well as sheen—great heavy masses of warm young 
tresses, which make one long to run one’s fingers through and smooth 
and caress, as one would the plumage of a lovely bird. And when 
women have this glorious gift of nature they are wise to leave it in its 
beauty unadulterated, and to eschew Covent Garden and jailors’ beads 
alike, trusting only to gloss and colour. 

Then there are the great guns in the stalls and the great guns in 
the private-boxes—people who seem to think that they do the place and 
the audience undoubted honour by appearing there at all, and who look 
bored and out of tune all the time, asif they were running after pleasure 
in an express-train never stopping, and could not catch it after all; 
and there are “ dashers” and “ prancers,” and young Jewesses and old, 
radiant, rainbow-like, and gorgeous—and the younger ones gloriously 
handsome ; and there are snobs by the score, quiet or noisy according 
to temperament, but snobby all the same and never to be mistaken for 
any thing else. There is one snob among them more painful than 
offensive—that is the man who is undetermined about his own appear- 
ance and of aspirations beyond his status. And he is an infliction. 
Desirous of looking and moving and having his outward being on the 
model of the London swell, he is in a fever about his coat and his tie 
and his gloves, and goes through half-a-dozen phases of satisfaction or 
despair, according to what he sees in the stalls and private-boxes. For 
when men do take up this kind of thing they carry it farther than 
women, and intensify the weakness. This is a manner of man who never 
knows his way, but who always pretends that he has “ forgotten” when 
set right; he cannot call a cab like any one else, and is in perpetual 
hot-water with the boys and men assisting in that not very recondite 
employment; he never knows when to give the box-keeper a shilling 
and when not; and his ideas concerning play-bills and books of words 
are of the haziest and most confused. He will always do what others 
do; but to him a London theatre is a place of traps and pitfalls, and he 
must have a guide for every step he takes. He is an amiable snob, 
poor fellow, I allow; but he #s a snob, and very poor company in con- 
sequence. 

What pretty girls !—Greek profiles and nez retroussés, pale and florid, 
black, brown, gold and warmer auburn, there they sit in the front rows 
like a bed of flowers all scarlet and white and blue, and it is worth while 
coming to the play if only to watch their lovely faces. The youth of 
English girls—for there are stages in girlhood, even before we come to 
the time when women are “old girls” by right—the first early blush 
and bloom of an English girl is something as like divine as humanity 
can attain. It is not only in the colour and form, though both of these 
are so lovely, but in the shy, unspoken, and undeveloped nature lying 
like a sleeping child within the heart; in the love that has never been 
awakened, and that is just faintly stirring in the soul, unconscious of its 
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own imprisoned life; in the instincts that would blush for themselves 
were they roused to confession and self-knowledge—it is in all this 
sweet and tender mystery of nature, this union of love and bashfulness, 
that the charm of the young English girl consists, and that gives her 
beauty such winning witchery. And this is what you may read in those 
lovely faces in the front row, whether the Saxon has left his mark on 
the golden head, or the Celt his on the ebon. Other races are more 
loving in their women, more instinctive, and more alluring; and some 
are as shy; but I do not know where there is the same mixture of 
both—the same sweetness of modesty and the same tenderness of love 
at one time. If there is a fault to find or a stone to fling, it is that this 
early bloom of soul so soon passes—it is that though English girls 
are so tender, English women are so often hard, and that the richness 
of the young love dries up and impoverishes and stiffens into absolute 
coldness. I fling these stones with a very feeble sling, and do not desire 
to hit even a ghost. 

A young man, tall, beautiful, and grand, sits with his wife, tall, 
beautiful, and grand. They look like pictures cut out of a panel, and 
are among the most striking of the audience. Young and handsome, 
they might be taken for a nineteenth-century Venus and Mars, or per- 
haps by his profession, Apollo. I like to see these young well-fitting 
couples! Men and women marrying in their degree, and mating not 
only marrying, are something for men and angels to admire; but men 
and women mismatched—like that pale, nervous, under-sized, unmanly 
little fellow in.the stalls, with his magnificent wife like a grenadier in 
petticoats by his side—are things to be any thing but admired. What 
on earth brought those two into such one-sided bonds? what could 
that magnificent female grenadier see in that miserable little mouse, 
looking like an unhappy tailor in his Sunday best ?—and was he not 
afraid of being swept away into annihilation altogether by the petti- 
coats, and the magnificence, and the well-developed inches of the lady? 

I do think that some women like to have husbands as much inferior 
to themselves as they can manage to obtain—lap-dog husbands, black- 
boy husbands, lady’s-maid and footmen husbands, appendages to their 
state, things that they own and command, like their son’s tutor or the 
family grocer. But as for any real wifehood in such a marriage, or any 
real husbandhood, by virtue of the calmer judgment, the wider strength, 
the clearer views which should belong to that condition, I don’t believe 
it! That miserable little creature has been bought, as a pound of tea 
may have been bought, or a new brougham, or any thing else useful or 
proper for her condition ; and my lady parades her purchase ticketed, 
and thinks, poor daft body, that it becomes her, and is all the more 
becoming the more insolently paraded. 

Another couple show fairer marriage-lines, if not quite so perfect 
as Venus and Mars there. He is older than she, a trifle withered in- 
deed, but evidently doting, fond, and blessed; she is a soft “mossy” 
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woman, without an angle in mind or body, a loving, caressing, sweet- 
tempered, pliant thing, born to make a man happy and her home a 
little island of peace. She could not quarrel—if she were ill-treated she 
could cry—she could not scold, she could not assert herself, she could 
not fight, nor yet bear a very heavy strain; but she can love and yield, 
and smile and sing, and she can smooth her husband’s path of life and 
strew it with rose-leaves an inch thick. And a woman who can do 
this naturally, and without strain or sacrifice, is a woman with a mis- 
sion which many another of more high-sounding talents might envy. 

Then there is an artist, all hair and oddity—with something wrong 
about his boots, and with gloves that do not fit; indeed, the hands do 
not seem made for gloves at all; and near him another artist, only to be 
discerned as such by a certain indefinable picturesqueness—a colour or 
a fold—that does not degenerate into oddity, nor leave him other than 
a high-bred gentleman of the true conventional ring: which, mind you, 
when not narrow and in iron-ribbed stays, is not such a bad type after 
all! Near them is a literary woman. I know it by her face; by the 
deep line between her eyebrows and down the sides of her mouth; by 
the watchful eyes, that see every thing and reflect on all; and by the 
painful crisping of her lips when the outward world fades away from 
before her, and the inner world of thought and remembrance surges 
past. She has had a hard hand-to-hand struggle with difliculties ; per- 
haps is in the thick of the fight yet; and the very faculty which gives 
her bread makes the toil of the sowing and the heat of the reaping all 
the harder and heavier—the faculty of suffering, which lends her sym- 
pathy and insight. She is a history in herself. I can read in her face, 
as in an open book, the words of that long-cherished passionate love 
which turned at last into as passionate despair; I can read the foot- 
prints of dead hopes, which have ploughed their way across her brow; 
I can see where the tears of desolation and the fire of outraged 
pride have crossed each other’s paths—where prejudice flung one 
brand that marked, and slander another that scorched—where the 
enemy struck, and where the friend healed ; for did she not set her- 
self as a mark for others’ blows, coming out of her safe obscurity 
and making herself a target for flying arrows? All women do that 
who take up a public life, and sit on the threshold of their homes, and 
not within the chimney-corner! But I see, with my literary friend 
before me, how, though she has lived a long life of suffering and expe- 
rience, albeit in the prime of her natural age, she has still left within 
her the power of love, and the capacity for yet further sorrow. When 
the love has gone out of her the cunning of her hand will have departed, 
and she will sink into the dust and ashes of the grave, together with 
other dead and soulless things. 

Whom else have we? ‘Men with the wives they do not love, and men 
with the wives they do; and men with wives not their own, and others 
with women who are no wives to any; men who are engaged to the 
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girls sitting by them, and men who are only flirting and nibbling; men 
with women to whom they are profoundly indifferent in every way, but 
going just as an escort, and because they “might as well;” great batches 
of friends making up “a party” for the theatre; men like dogs, men 
like birds, and some like horses, and a few like apes; curly men, with 
great brown beards all in rings, and bright brown hair all in waves; 
smooth men, made up of straight lines set in at right angles; old 
men and bald men, and gray men and black, wiggy men and winy 
men; stout men with an acreage of waistcoat, and lean men of the 
grasshopper order, like mere outlines of men; horsey men of all ranks, 
and family men the same; fine jovial-looking men, with magnifi- 
cent heads, deep chests, and an air of supreme command not assumed 
but innate; and wgly little scamps not worth their salt; and a few 
intellectual heads, with faces as calm and passionless as so many statues 
—the faces of men looking on life from a distance, but not intermingling. 
All these, and many more, are to be seen among the crowd; and I ask 
you, are they not better to watch than flies and weeds ?—and is it not of 
more interest to read their lives and characters, than to make a stupid 
hortus siccus, or stick pins into asphyxiated moths and beetles? 

If you do not think so, you are to be pitied, as I said in the begin- 
ning, and as I repeat in the ending. For any thing which widens our 
sympathies or warms our hearts for each other is as absolute a gain 
to the spiritual life as a field of ripened corn or a handful of ruddy gold 
is to the material. Indeed, there is but one life worth living—the 
life of Love, and all humanity for our lovers! 





E. L. L. 

















Heart and State. 


THE question of Church and State is one that has occupied ecclesias- 
tical and political historians for a very long period. There is another 
domain of history which has not been so well traversed,—that of heart 
and state, illustrations of social life and sentiments,—for which facili- 
ties are now profusely given in the Calendars of State-papers, as well 
as in the Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
course of publication, under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls. In 
the last Calendar, that of nine years of the reign of Elizabeth, from 
1581 to 1590, there are numerous illustrations of the private life of 
individuals which have hitherto been unknown. This is especially the 
case with the two great Earls of Leicester and Shrewsbury, to whom we 
intend to more particularly direct our attention. 

At this period of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Leicester’s domestic 
position may be thus defined. He was the husband of a third wife. 
He had publicly married Amy Robsart when he was plain Robert 
Dudley, in the reign of Edward VI.; and this lady, who was never 
Countess of Leicester, nor in ‘any degree bearing resemblance to the 
heroine of Kenilworth, died, by accident apparently (though some say 
otherwise), in the second year of Elizabeth’s reign. After being many 
years a widower, Dudley is said to have married very privately, A.D. 
1572, the widow of Lord Sheffield (a daughter of Lord Howard of 
Effingham). Six years later, while his second wife was alive (she in- 
deed survived him), he was accepted as a husband, on whom no woman 
had prior claim, by Leetitia Knollys, Dowager Countess of Essex, and 
mother of Elizabeth’s wayward favourite. This not very exemplary 
lady had an old father, Sir Francis Knollys, who had so little trust in 
Leicester’s faith, that he insisted on no marriage ceremony being per- 
formed except in his presence. It was so celebrated, but in the strictest 
secrecy. 

Whatever the nature of the ceremony was that passed between 
Dudley and Lady Sheffield, we now only know that the court-wits 
had their joke against the two ladies, whom they called “ Leicester’s 
old and new testaments ;” and that the betrayal of the secret of the 
marriage of the earl with “ Lettice Knollys’—a secret betrayed to 
the queen by Simier, the French envoy—did not so utterly destroy 
Leicester’s influence with the sovereign as some writers have imagined. 
No one had ever believed that she would mate with Robin Dudley, 
whose great-grandfather had been a carpenter, and, as Leicester’s friends 
said to every one but himself and kinsmen, “the only honest man 
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of the family, and the only one who died in his bed.” When Eliza- 
beth told him that 7f she ever wedded with a subject, it should be 
with him, that potential “7” was employed, as the verbiage of her 
letters to or about more equal suitors, to leave her ground and justi- 
fication for cajoling them. When she made Leicester a Knight of the 
Garter, and, as he knelt before her, put her hand between his ruff and 
his neck and tickled him into incontrollable laughter, she followed the 
natural bent of her mind. Ifshe excited hilarity in him, it was not 
that he might be the happier, but that she might draw enjoyment from 
the pastime. , 

It is generally supposed that Leicester’s second wife did not attempt 
to prove her marriage with him till James the First’s time, when the 
earl was dead; but this volume shows that as early as 1581 Leicester 
stood between the two ladies much as Macheath does in the play be- 
tween Polly and Lucy. Here are depositions of Leicester’s elder brother, 
Ambrose Dudley Earl of Warwick, of Roger Lord North (that eccen- 
tric poet who wrote a set of sonnets, each beginning with a successive 
letter of the alphabet), of Sir Francis Knollys, and of Humphrey Tin- 
dall’s clerk (who married the illustrious couple), certifying that a lawful 
marriage had been celebrated between the Earl and Lectitia Countess of 
Essex. It is singular that this bundle of depositions is endorsed as 
“ Divers notes and copies of the proceedings of Sir Robert Dudley con- 
cerning his legitimation.” Now this Sir Robert Dudley was the earl’s 
son by the widow of Lord Sheffield. At this time he was, at the most, 
eight years of age, and thus early was his claim set up. But Leicester, 
who loved him well enough to leave him Kenilworth, especially describes 
his son, in the will, as “base-born.” The young fellow in after years, 
nevertheless, asserted again and again his legitimacy; and that he 
nearly succeeded in establishing it, is proved from a fact which arose 
from a proceeding of the widow of Leicester (Lettice Knollys) after she 
became the wife of Sir Christopher Blount. On her application, the 
suit of Sir Robert Dudley (who had been knighted for his bravery 
by Elizabeth) was removed to the Star-Chamber, which it no sooner 
reached than King James prohibited all further prosecution of the 
inquiry. 

Thenceforward this luckless Robert is a hero for writers of romance. 
He could not be an earl with a fixed home; he became a philosopher in 
exile. He had been an ill-requited sailor; he became a noted mathe- 
matician. While he was abroad, with license to travel, he assumed the 
title of his then recently deceased uncle, the Earl of Warwick, for which 
assumption James confiscated all his property in England. He found 
compensation among the Medici. Cosmo II. munificently rewarded 
him for the improvements he effected in the manufactures, and the 
renewed impetus he gave to the commerce, of the grand duchy. The 
archduchess appointed him to be her chamberlain, and the Emperor of 
Germany created him a duke of the Holy Roman Empire. One Dudley, 
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of his house, had been a Duke of Northumberland, and by that proud 
title the philosophic Robert now called himself. 

fle who possesses a work by this duke, in Italian, On the Secrets 
of the Sea, printed at Florence in 1630, possesses a rare treasure. 
This work proves that he was both scholar and philosopher ; his dis- 
coveries in chemistry added to his repute, and he was skilful in medicine, 
and added to the Pharmacopoeia the “ Earl of Warwick’s powders,” a 
specific in the cases of patients requiring a sudorific process. He had 
well employed his time among his father’s books—books which now 
form a portion of the Lambeth Library: and by his love of learning he 
legitimately belonged to the Dudley lineage. He died, a princely but 
unwedded scholar, at his Florentine villa, in the year 1639. In connec- 
tion with an affair of the heart he is still of interest to us, from the 
circumstance of his being the hero (so it is reported) of his mother’s 
ballad, 

Snlow, my babe, lie still and sleep ; 

It grieves me sair to see thee weep. 
If Leicester afforded cause for unfavourable censure, his influence with 
the queen was undoubtedly the cause of much scandal against Queen 
Elizabeth. There were not wanting men who officiously carried such 
scandal to his ears. One Thomas Scot, by profession a preacher, by 
birth an Englishman, and by baptism a Christian, informs him that a 
certain Henry Hawkins has traitorously reported that Leicester “ hath 
had five children by the queen, and that she never goeth in progress 
but to be delivered.” But Leicester had troubles from within as well 
as from without. A letter addressed by him to Burghley, in 1584, 
thanking that statesman for kindness done “to my poor wife, who is 
hardly dealt with,” points to persecution from a high place; and the 
phrase “ God only must help it with her majesty,” shows whence the 
persecution came. It is not abated in the following year; for, notwith- 
standing that Leicester was then appointed to command the intended 
expedition to the Low Countries, he observes, in a letter to Walsing- 
ham, that the queen ever takes occasion, by his marriage, to withdraw 
any good from him. 

When the Great Armada was about to attempt to make a way for 
Parma and his legions to annihilate England, Leicester was at least as 
flattering in his “candy deal of courtesy” as he had ever been in his 
unmarried time. In the perilous but triumphant year 1588, we find 
him at Gravesend. He writes thence to the queen, promising her 
divine safeguard; counsels her to summon around her the bravest 
troops under the most trustworthy of commanders, and to live, so sur- 
rounded, at her house at Havering; to visit the camp for two or three 
days, and there to “rest in her poor lieutenant’s cabin,” that is, in Lei- 
cester’s own pavilion. He is all anxiety for her precious person, which 
he devotedly describes as “the most dainty and sacred thing we have in 
this world to care for.” For all the gracious favours to him he can only 
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yield, he says, the like sacrifice he owes to God, which is a thankful 
heart; and he offers his body, life, and all, to do her service. 

This letter did its intended office. Within a week the queen ad- 
dressed a reply to him, which unfortunately has perished. To judge 
from Leicester’s delicate allusion to its contents, it would repay perusal. 
He has received, he says, in secret, the news that pleaseth him most. 
His next joy is that she will visit the camp: “Good sweet queen!” The 
lodging prepared for her is “a proper, sweet, cleanly bower, the camp 
within a little mile of it, and her person as sure as at St. James's.” 

On the 29th of August Leicester again wrote a letter to the queen, 
which is interesting for various reasons, inasmuch as it affords evidence 
of his devotion—sincere or affected—and his sympathy—feigned or 
honest—with respect to his royal mistress to the last. This letter is 
one of inquiry after the queen’s health, “the chiefest thing in this 
world he prays for.” He had been ill himself, or asserted he had been 
so, in order to pay this strange homage of flattery, in suffering exactly 
as his sovereign suffered, to ameliorate which condition Elizabeth had 
sent him remedies such as she herself had swallowed. He continues 
still her medicine, he tells her, and, of course, “has been better with 
that than any other.” He “hopes to be perfectly cured at the Bath,” 
and so, “praying for her happy preservation,” he “ humbly kisses her 
foot.” The letter is dated “from her old lodging at Rycott,” and is 
addressed “To ye Q most excellent Mt”; the abbreviations in which 
are not to be taken for short measure of respect. It is not alone the 
preservation of this letter by the queen which indicates a regard for the 
writer. The royal esteem is more indisputably manifested by another 
circumstance. Beneath the superscription Elizabeth herself wrote in 
large capitals, “Hrs Last Lerren!” These three words, simple as 
they are, are full of significance: no doubt the queen often looked at 
them, and to her they were surely full of sad memories of her old 
servant and of the bygone time—a time now all of smiles and sunshine, 
and anon of storm and fierce lightnings. It was all at an end; for on 
Michaelmas-day 1588 Leicester died, without legitimate issue, as the 
heralds and the law averred; but his son by the widow of Lord Shef- 
field—Sir Robert Dudley—always maintained his legitimacy, asserting, 
in words which bore no contradictory sound, that he was the natural 
and lawful son of Robert Earl of Leicester. 

This Robert was the eleventh carl who had borne that noble title, 
one which for nearly a hundred years (in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries) had belonged only to princes of the blood. That Elizabeth 
should confer on Robin Dudley a designation which had distinguished 
four Plantagenets, is another proof of her high regard for him. It is 
not usual to grant to an ennobled person any English title that has 
been borne by a prince of the blood-royal. When Sir James Wylde 
was raised to the chancellorship, he was questioned as to the territorial 
name he would select for his peerage, and he chose Eltham; but the 
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earldom of Eltham, which had been conferred on Frederick Prince of 
Wales, was merged in the crown when his son became George III. 
The chancellor was obliged, therefore, to make a new selection; and, 
as he could not obtain Eltham, was fain to be content with Truro. 

To say that there is much in the State-papers which illustrates the 
domestic life of the Countess of Shrewsbury would not, perhaps, excite 
great interest on the part of our readers; but when we say that “ Bess 
of Hardwick” is the lady thus referred to, the interest cannot fail to 
be aroused. Elizabeth Hardwick was the sole heiress of a Derbyshire 
squire, Hardwick of Hardwick, and at the age of fourteen, with all her 
youth, wealth, wit, and beauty,—with every thing but her heart,—was 
married to another Derbyshire squire named Barley, whose death, fol- 
lowing speedily thereon, scarcely dimmed for a moment the lustre of 
the brilliant young widow’s eyes; especially as Barley left her the whole 
of his estate to be added to her own. To this irresistible widow there 
came wooing a widower rich in abbey and priory lands, but poor in 
having no sons by his first wife to keep them with his name. This 
man was Cavendish, the sequestrator; and Bess of Hardwick loving 
him heartily, married him willingly, laid her lands to his, bought 
Chatsworth, added acre to acre, and founded that material greatness 
which, through her, the Cavendishes still enjoy. In 1557, this beauti- 
ful, arrogant, and rather unscrupulous Bess again found herself a widow, 
with her second husband’s estates in her hands. No queen-dowager 
was ever so well provided for, and the suitors who came to her feet, 
suitors of every degree, were as numerous as those of Penelope. From 
among them she selected Sir William St. Loe, a Gloucestershire baronet, 
whose wife she became, only under the stipulation that ifthe union 
proved childless, the broad acres of St. Loe should pass from Sir Wil- 
liam’s daughters by his first marriage, and from his brothers, to her 
own children by Sir William Cavendish. The Gloucestershire swain 
not only agreed to rob his family in order to obtain the hand of Caven- 
dish’s widow, but died early, and left Barley and Cavendish’s widow the 
widow too of St. Loc. This triple dowager now cast her magic about 
the potential George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, and by her charms, 
her wit, her power, and her will, she effected a triple marriage, of her- 
self with the great earl, of her step-daughter Mary Cavendish with 
Gilbert the Earl of Shrewsbury’s son, and of her own son Henry 
Cavendish with the earl’s daughter Grace. One other of her daughters, 
Elizabeth Cavendish, she married to Charles Stuart Earl of Lennox 
and younger brother of Darnley, somewhile King of Scots. By this 
marriage of her daughter with the Stuart the Cavendishes gained their 
elevation to the peerage. For of this union was born the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, who, although never endowed with much influence, possessed 
enough, and so exercised it as to obtain, in 1604, for her uncle William 
the barony of Cavendish of Hardwick. 

Bess of Hardwick survived all her husbands. Her long life may be 
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said to have been pleasant to her for the one great consummation—the 
power and grandeur of the Cavendishes, the one absorbing object of her 
thoughts, acts, and inspirations. She erected palaces, had a rare know- 
ledge of the value and use of land, of what was beneath as well as what 
was upon it; of how money could be turned to account; and of holding 
all her husbands and their households in submission and obedience. 
Lodge assigns to all these qualities a bad sense, for he describes this 
beautiful and imperious Bess as “a builder, a buyer and seller of 
estates, a money-lender, a farmer, and merchant of lead, coals, and 
timber. When disengaged from these employments,” he adds, “she 
intrigued alternately with Elizabeth and Mary, always to the prejudice 
and terror of her husband.” 

A very unquiet home had this husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
with his very vivacious countess; but the latter had some disquietude 
of her own on account of her sons, the Cavendishes, who got into 
trouble, as so many gentlemen young and old did, by making them- 
selves busy in the affairs of Mary Stuart. The countess, in a letter to 
Walsingham, dated April 6, 1584, tells the secretary that the unfolding 
of her strange miseries would but trouble him. She petitions that her 
sons may be permitted tv seek their living abroad, and (ever, as she was, 
with an eye to business) hopes that care will be taken of their deer 
while they are absent. For herself, she expresses a hope “to find some 
friend for meat and drink, and so to end her life.” In the following 
August she seeks aid from Burghley. Her husband, the earl, is charged 
with “ hard usage” towards her, and she requests the grave statesman 
to interfere in the domestic broil, and to bring her husband to a proper 
sense of his situation, as “ Burghley’s letters would do more with him 
now than any other person else living.” She charges her ungallant 
lord with striving to cheat her out of Chatsworth, and with inducing 
her son Harry Cavendish “to deal most unnaturally with her.” Shrews- 
bury retorts from his house at Chelsey, in a letter to Walsingham, in 
which he entreats the secretary to support him against his wife’s suit 
to the queen, and to procure her banishment from the court. He stig- 
matises Bess of Hardwick as being of a “ devilish disposition;” a woman 
given to defame his honour and name, and to turn the obedience of his 
eldest son Gilbert Talbot into unnatural rebellion. ‘I am ashamed,” 
says this last of the lady’s four husbands, “to think of my choice of 
such a creature.” Cohabit with her again he protests he will not; for 
had she not abandoned him of her own free will? although probably at 
the queen’s suggestion she had offered to return home. Shrewsbury 
firmly declines receiving a wife who mortally hates him, and who “hath 
called him knave, fool, and beast to his face, and hath mocked and 
mowed at him.” He also accused her of instigating “ her wicked ser- 
vant Beresford” to slander him. For this matter Mr. Beresford was 
prosecuted at York, under the statute “De scandal. magnat.;” but to 
what issue does not appear. The subject, however, is worth noticing 
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here, as scan. mag. is still a punishable offence. Scandal of the mag- 
nates, defamation of the aristocrats, is measured by a different metre 
from that which calculates the injured feelings of the lower ten thou- 
sand by the tongues of censurers. ‘There are things that may be 
uttered of members of the middle and lower classes with perfect im- 
punity; the law does not regard such trivial reproach. But the same 
thing said of a noble becomes scan. mag.; and though no lord who 
might be now called an ass would justify the application by appealing 
to the law, the statute whereby it could be punished is still in force, 
and will remain in force till the impending motion is carried for the 
abolition of all statutes now practically obsolete. 

In the domestic brawl carried on between two persons whom the 
queen respected, Elizabeth intervened, in the August of 1586. She 
commanded the Lord Chancellor Bromley and the Lord Treasurer to 
act as mediators; and on their favourable report, the queen sent for 
the apparently-reconciled pair to her palace at Richmond, “and in many 
good words showed herself very glad thereof; and the earl and countess 
in good sort departed together very comfortably.” 

But this celebrated couple did not long remain in comfortable con- 
dition. Queen Elizabeth set down certain rules by which their lives 
were to be regulated, but which had special reference to the curbing of 
the countess. Elizabeth determined that the earl should try his wife, 
“take probation for her obedience,” for one year. “If she prove for- 
getful of her duty,” said the queen, “place her in her house at Chats- 
worth.” There had been actions pending between them respecting dis- 
puted ownership of plate, jewels, and hangings; but these were to be 
stayed during the probationary time. The countess would not accept 
the terms without some stipulations, one of which was that the queen 
“would appoint some one to be an eye-witness between the earl and 
me;” and the lady further required that if her probation failed in its 
chief point of obedience, she should not be restricted to residence at 
Chatsworth only. Bess of Hardwick could flatter when flattery was 
needful; and she calls the intervention of Queen Elizabeth a “ godly 
work,” which she hopes her majesty will conclude without loss of 
time. 

We hear of this exalted couple again at the close of 1589, when the 
earl and countess’ kept different households; but the latter was willing 
to sign a treaty of peace, and live with her lord in his own home. The 
queen good-naturedly writes to bring about this desirable consumma- 
tion. She addresses the Earl of Shrewsbury as her “very good old 
man,” and begs to hear of his health, “especially at this time of the 
fall of the leaf” (she writes in December), “and hopes that he may not 
be touched with the wonted attempts of his accustomed enemy the 
gout.” Finally, the queen urges him to “permit his wife sometimes 
to have access to him, which she hath now of a long time wanted.” 

The good will_of the queen failed to accomplish her benevolent pur- 
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pose. The carl departed this life in the autumn of 1590; but not altoge- 
ther without discharging a Parthian dart in order to annoy his widow. 
This attack was made in the form of certain speeches a short time before 
he died, “wherein he feared that the Lady Arabell would bring much 
trouble to his house, by his wife and her daughter’s devices. They 
think,” said the old earl-marshal, “I am a great block in their way;” 
and he notices a Dr. Browne “as a worker in their causes;” and his 
own son and successor Gilbert Talbot, as one “ who will be much ruled 
by them.” With this mischievous suggestion died the old gaoler of 
Mary Stuart—a poor, if guilty, woman, of whom he could say nothing 
worse than that “she did not keep her chamber cleanly;” and, leaving 
the suggestion to do its work, the body of the earl was carried to that 
tomb at Sheffield which the earl had previously built and magnilo- 
quently inscribed, and beneath which all that was mortal of him still 
reposes. 

Who was the “Lady Arabell” here spoken of; and why was she likely 
to bring so much trouble to herself and others? She was a very im- 
portant little lady at this time, and remained so during a great portion 
of her life. She was the great-granddaughter of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII., through her second marriage with Douglas Earl of Angus. 
Our James I. was the great-grandson of the same Margaret, through 
her first marriage with James IV. of Scotland. Arabella’s father, 
Charles Earl of Lennox, was the brother of James’s father, Henry 
Darnley; and, this kinship being considered, it is not wonderful that 
Queen Elizabeth, when she looked at the little Arabella as she frolicked 
about the rooms of the palace, where she was a guest—it is not won- 
derful, we say, that Elizabeth would occasionally suggest that the 
thoughtless girl might one day become an important personage. We 
know that she became so in James’s days; but the passage printed 
above shows that she was already a cause of intrigue in the reign of 
Elizabeth. But to this queen she was no great source of disquiet. 
Elizabeth allowed her two hundred a-year; her mother, the Countess 
of Lennox (a Cavendish by birth, and daughter of Bess of Hardwick’s 
second husband, Sir William Cavendish) twice that sum. It was this 
connection that brought Arabella into the household of the Earl and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. In King James’s reign the Lady Arabella 
was of importance enough to be a permanent disquiet to the king. He 
had a constant suspicion that his enemics, domestic or foreign, might 
attempt to raise her to the throne. He was not illiberal to her; that is 
to say, he endowed her out of the public money. But he watched her 
closely, lest she should marry (which she was desirous to do), and per- 
haps bring claimants to the throne, which he hoped his son would 
inherit and hold without dispute. Watch as closely as he would, young 
Seymour contrived to woo her, furtively, but to good purpose, at White- 
hall, and the young couple were privately married. On the discovery 
of their secret, Seymour was sent to the Tower, and Arabella was con- 
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fined at her own house, and subsequently she was sent to the ward of 
the much-perplexed Bishop of Durham. Thence she escaped in male 
attire; while her husband succeeded in breaking his prison in the 
Tower. ‘They were to meet at an appointed spot, but they missed each 
other, and Arabella was recaptured in Calais Roads; but her husband 
escaped to Flanders, and the archduke refused to surrender him. The 
lady, who must have been considerably over thirty years of age, died of 
a four-years rigorous confinement; after which Seymour was restored 
to favour, and promoted to the rank of Marquis of Hertford and Duke 
of Somerset. Such was the Lady Arabella, who even in her girlhood 
helped to disturb the household of Lord and Lady Shrewsbury. 

The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury were not the only married 
couples who had disquiet in their households. In January 1585, Henry 
Lord Clynton announces to Burghley the death of his father the Earl 
of Lincoln, and he ayails himself of the opportunity to add a bitter 
complaint of “the hard dealing of his mother-in-law,” or rather step- 
mother, “ who, when he called to see his dying father, refused him 
admittance.” Therewith, says this much-vexed nobleman, “she joineth 
with mine own wife, and maketh Lady Stafford and Sir Thomas Hene- 
age her instruments to blow innumerable slanders into the quecn’s ears 
against him.” 

This deceased earl had been one of the most gallant cavaliers of his 
time. He was a soldier of renown, a tilter of world-wide reputation, a 
sea-captain of wondrous ability, and a statesman clear in judgment and 
prompt in action. Perhaps he is most celebrated as Governor of Bou- 
logne during the famous attack made upon it by the French. Under 
severe pressure on the part of the brave enemy, and such suffering 
through scarcity of provision that he restricted the allowance for him- 
self and family to a single loaf of bread daily, he maintained his post 
till that peace of 1550 was agreed upon, by the terms of which Bou- 
logne was finally surrendered to its natural owners, the French. He 
was munificently rewarded for all his services, and we may perhaps 
reckon among such guerdon for duty rendered the hand of that fair 
Mistress Blount, who was the first of his three wives. She was in every 
respect a most remarkable woman,—one who, in the early flush of her 
beauty, subdued Henry the Eighth to its influences. Sixty-five years 
before the letter to which we have to refer was written, she was the very 
pride of Shropshire; a pride which was not diminished when Shrop- 
shire, in common with all England, heard that she was the mother of a 
son who had the handsome King Harry for a father. This son was 
Henry Fitzroy, Earl of Nottingham and Duke of Richmond and Somer- 
set. The death of this handsome and clever boy, in his seventeenth 
year, was one of the great afflictions of Henry’s life; and the mother, 
youthful Mistress Blount, was the only woman who, throughout that 
life, led Henry for a brief while astray. In 1523 Mistress Blount was 
married to Sir Gilbert Taillebois, or Talbot, for some time Captain or 
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Governor of Calais. She was then a rare beauty, of sprightly character, 
and accomplished in all outward graces and goodly pastimes. At what 
time Dame Taillebois became Countess of Lincoln we are unable to say. 
We only know that she left three daughters with their sire, and that 
the latter found a successor to his first wife in the sister of that infa- 
mous Charles Lord Stourton, who was very justly hanged in the market- 
place of Salisbury for the savage and cowardly murder of a neighbour. 
This lady was the mother of the lord who complained to Burghley of 
the “hard dealing” of his father’s third wife, then his widow. This 
widow was the daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald Earl of Kildare, and 
niece of that preceding earl who, with five of his uncles, was executed 
in 1535 for high treason. Such a family party had never before stood 
together on a scaffold to be disposed of by headsman or hangman; and 
it was a daughter of this turbulent house of Fitzgerald who rendered 
the succession of her step-son to the inheritance which he derived from 
his father, the Earl of Lincoln, as unpleasant to him as she could 
make it. 

From very old times the kings and queens of England have been 
mediators in, or managers of, the love-affairs of their subjects. The 
kings were chiefly managers, in the sense that they were guardians of 
marriageable ladies, and sold permissions to wed, at rather costly prices. 
The queens were of more womanly purpose; there was heart in what 
they did. This was especially the case with Margaret of Anjou, in her 
few happy and untroubled days. Very few letters written by Margaret 
are extant; but for this there is good reason. The York government 
made the possession of them a capital crime, and thus the queen’s 
letters were destroyed by their timid owners. Some few addressed to, 
and preserved by, a bolder spirit have been discovered, and recently 
published by the Camden Society. The most remarkable passages in 
them are those which relate to the love-affairs of some of her husband's 
subjects. These latter are not all nymphs and swains of high degree ; 
some among them are lowly, loving damsels, and correspondingly suit- 
able suitors, who implore the queen’s good offices in their behalf. Such 
royal service seems to have been heartily rendered. Margaret had a 
high reverence for the honourable estate of marriage, and from her 
willing pen flowed earnest letters to sires reluctant to yield consent, to 
great personages to aid in furthering the objects of the young people, 
and now and then to a coy maiden dallying with “yes,” not willing to 
say “no,” and altogether inflicting pleasing pain on her manly wooer, 
who has—as she is told—her fair person in worship, and divine behests 
in reverence. 

Certainly, as late as Elizabeth’s days, love-affairs were mingled with 
those of state. The parties eager, or sometimes loth, to wed never 
dreamed that their little matters of the heart would become, three 
centuries later, social illustrations of the times in which those matters 
pleased or perplexed them. Thus we find Mr. Secretary Walsyngham 
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beset by correspondents touching a love-affair ef young Mr. Knollys. 
That youth wooed Lady Rivett’s daughter, and the queen obtained a pro- 
mise from my lady that the two should be made one. But her majesty 
reckoned without the maiden, who had a “perverse disposition,” and 
“by no means could be wrought upon to like of a husband, specially of 
Mr. Knollys.” The good mother deemed her promise to the queen 
cancelled by this disinclination of her daughter, whose disposition did 
not break the youth’s heart; for, as Mr. Secretary Walsyngham is 
informed, “ Mr. Knollys has therefore changed his mind, and desires 
to marry her elder sister.” He would have Marian the lily, if he could 
not obtain Flora the rose. Walsyngham, Leicester, and the lady’s 
uncle “ John Colton,” were all solicited to beseech the queen to allow 
of this transfer of affection from the indifferent lily to the blushing 
rose. With what effect, we are not informed. 

Walsyngham himself was much troubled in his own household by 
both Cupid and Hymen, with his fair daughter Frances to boot. There 
was a certain John Wickerson,—whose name otherwise would not have 
been on the record of history at all,—who had, without Walsyngham’s 
consent, entered into a contract of marriage with the secretary’s daughter 
“ Frank,” as all ladies of her name were familiarly called. When this 
was discovered, early in 1581, Wickerson was at once shut up in the 
Marshalsea prison. It did not cool his love, however painful the cap- 
tivity may have otherwise been to him. At the end of two years we 
find him writing to Walsyngham. He confesses that the contract of 
matrimony was a rash one; but “to relinquish it would be a perpetual 
scruple and worm in conscience, and hazard of body and soul.” The 
much-oppressed suitor then asks the consent and good will of Walsyng- 
ham to the fulfilment of the contract; otherwise, he curiously says, 
“‘we must live in adultery, and be a scornful spectacle and a mocking- 
stock to the world.” This passage in the life of Mrs. Frances Walsyng- 
ham has not hitherto been revealed. 

Wickerson’s letter was written in February 1583. Just eleven years 
previously, Sir Philip Sidney had carried a letter of introduction from 
his uncle Leicester to Walsyngham, then the English envoy in Paris. 
Sidney was then seventeen years old; and Leicester describes him as 
“licensed to travel,” and as “ young and raw.” In Walsyngham’s house 
he became acquainted with the envoy’s only daughter Frances, who in 
1581 was so closely contracted with Wickerson, that the breaking of 
the contract, according to the latter, would reduce them to live in a way 
that would make them a scornful and mocking spectacle to the world. 
Nevertheless, in the very next month Frances became the wife of 
Philip Sidney. She appears to have forgotten Wickerson altogether. 
When Sidney fell at Zutphen, a.p. 1586 (he was then but thirty-one 
years of age), there stood scatheless on the same field a man, Robert 
Earl of Essex, who soon after won Sidney’s young widow for his wife. 
Had Frances been true to Wickerson, she might still have fulfilled her 
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contract with him by marrying him, after her second husband the ear] 
was executed. Wickerson, indeed, may have been dead, or rotting in 
the Marshalsea; at all events, he disappears altogether, after momen- 
tarily appearing on the surface of this ocean of love. As for “ Frank,” 
she had ascended from a knight to an earl, and she would wear nothing 
less than a countess’s coronet. She was offered one by the “great” 
Richard de Burgh; and accepting it, she died in Ireland Countess of 
Clanricarde. One cannot help having some sympathy and curiosity 
touching the first, and probably humbly-born, “sweetheart” of this wife 
of three husbands. Poor Wickerson might have felt something of what 
is expressed in the lines of a poet of that century, in his “ Woman’s 
Inconstancy :” 
“Yet, do thou glory in thy choice, 
Thy choice of his good fortune boast ; 
I'll neither grieve, nor yet rejoice, 
To see him gain what I have lost. 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee; 

To love thee still, but go no more 

A-begging to a beggar’s door.” 
It is certain, from these very records, that love could unbar the bolts 
of the Marshalsea, as well as of other prisons. Proof of this is afforded 
by papers called Secret Advertisements touching the Lieutenant's Daughter, 
that is, the spirited, but not too-loyal, Cicely, daughter of Sir Owen 
Hopton. This susceptible Cicely is described as being “ far in love 
with Stonard,” who was connected with persons pining in durance vile 
for their religion’s sake, or because of some political offence. Cicely 
Hopton took Stonard and others in her company, within the Marshalsea, 
and admitted them into the Tower, and altogether played quite a melo- 
dramatic part, for love’s sake, establishing a communication between 
prisoners in various gaols, perplexing secretaries as to how the secrets 
of prison-houses were betrayed, bringing her father (the lieutenant) into 
peril; and, after all, incurring so little herself, that one is half-inclined 
to suspect that this demure and dramatic Cicely, with all her love, or 
feigning of it, for Stonard, was a clever little spy. This is, at least, 
suggested by a remark in one of the papers here registered, to the effect 
that “ much could be learnt from her examination of the plans of Throck- 
morton and Pierpoint.” Let us, however, do her the justice of saying 
that our own belief is that Cicely Hopton was indeed forgetful of both 
the father and the governor; and setting aside that disloyalty which 
daughters will, under certain influences, render to such supremacy, she 
was a courageous girl, who had a heart that did not flinch to do good 
service to the man whom she loved, and the cause which he maintained. 
Cicely holds a worthy position on the shelves of the State-Paper Office, 
where the social and political history of England lies, long written, but 
only partly published. 
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David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHO SENT THE WHITE FEATHER? 


THE last chapter, we submit, closed very ominously, and with a lurid 
prospect for the forthcoming pages. Here is an inveterate gentleman, as 
strong as a lion, who has just buttoned a horsewhip under his coat, and 
started off to town with every sinew strung for vengeance. He arrived 
in town with unimpaired energy, and was so far in the right direction ; 
but arrived in the Strand, what then? Is he going to break a lance 
against the moon? 

The first course he took was the obvious one: he went straight to 
the office in Southampton Street, and asked to see the editor, announc- 
ing himself as one of the press. But here an invaluable opportunity 
of cooling his white-hot spirit was afforded him. The sub had not 
arrived, and might not be there till late. Time was nothing to 
Chantrey; he said he would wait; and whilst waiting, the ferment of 
his anger instead of abating grew fiercer and deeper. When the sub- 
editor at length arrived, David sidled up behind him like a highway- 
man, and introduced himself as a member of the press. With this 
preface he acquitted himself of the following modest demand : 

“There is a review in your last issue, sir, upon a novel entitled A 
Reed in the Wind, which is false, unjust, and infamous as a verdict on 
the work. It is personal and insulting beyond the license of such pro- 
ductions. I am here to demand the name of the reviewer.” 

“Then, sir, as a member of the press you show a very strange 
ignorance of its rules,” said the gallant sub, regarding David’s bulk, 
however, with a shade of natural misgiving. 

“ Then you refuse ?” said David. 

“ Certainly, sir; and beg you will instantly leave the office.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself,” said David, after a pause; “I hold you 
clear; but I warn you I shall spare neither time nor money to find 
your author out, and punish him for his falsehood.” 

“Tf you consider yourself injured, sir,” said the sub, taking a some- 
what milder tone when he saw that the intruder did not contemplate 
present violence,—“ if you consider yourself injured, there is the paper 
to sue; but you can see that I have no concern with that.” He then 
turned from Chantrey, gave some business directions to the clerk, and 
went to his room. 
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Chantrey retired sullenly, and, when once more in the noisy street, 
he began to feel the necessity of letting off some of that fine generous 
high-pressure wrath which till then had sustained him. The race is 
not to the strong in these schemes of vengeance; unless circumstances 
and opportunity shape themselves into piston and wheel to our feelings, 
what a waste of anger and zeal may there be! 

Chantrey went to his chambers to find time for reflection, and there 
he found the Major in full plume for a party at the Mastertons’. 
There was a delicious odour around him of scent and pomade, through 
which he swore at his meek valet about some blundered commission. 
David flung himself in his easy-chair in the sitting-room, and the 
Major observed him through the open door. The Major’s spirits had 
risen in his rough and simple life, and his whim had exhausted it- 
self: he was about to return to his hotel the next day. Meantime his 
relations with Chantrey were the pleasantest. 

“You have seen that review, Chantrey,” he said; “I saw it on 
Saturday; but I thought it better not to armoy you.”. 

“Every one has read it, it appears,” said Chantrey. ‘ When there 
was a favourable one, no one seemed to have read it but me.” 

No further remark was made till the Major coming into the room 
approached Chantrey, and scrutinised his coat. 

“T say, Chantrey, I’ve been trained to observe a man’s rig-out; you 
don’t wear stays, and that’s not whalebone.” He pointed to the handle 
of the riding-whip which was exposed in Chantrey’s breast. ‘“ Now, my 
dear fellow, I ask you nothing. I see what it means; but take the 
advice of a disinterested friend,—don’t make a fool of yourself; that 
sort of thing brings its own punishment. Don’t be a boy; come, give 
it up to me.” 

David took the whip from his coat, and flung it aside. 

“Your advice is kindly meant, Major de Lindesey,” he said, “ and 
{ don’t dispute it.” 

“Come, that’s a good fellow. I’m an o'd military man, and have 
seen a great deal of that sort of bravado in my time. I never knew a case 
yet but the man who raised a whip was sorry for it afterwards. Good- 
night, old fellow ; smoke a pipe and have a glass of grog; you’ll forget 
all about it, like all the world, next Monday morning. 

“By the way, my good sir,” he said, coming back from the door 
with a changed voice, “you were the philosopher who preached to me 
the other day a sublime contempt under insult. Ha, ha! Here I catch 
you with a riding-whip under your coat, setting forth to horsewhip a 
reviewer. By George, it’s very rich!” laughed the Major. “Singular 
enough, old fellow, that we should have been thrown together,” con- 
tinued he, rambling on. ‘“ We must have been born under the same 
star: both of us under a sort of cloud; both of us under insult, and at 
fault for the scent. ’Pon my life, it’s very singular. But you and I are 
opposite natures. You'll never find me with a horsewhip in my sleeve. 
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Time, my good fellow! Make a confederate of Time, and keep yourself 
quiet.” 

And having behaved himself thus, like a wise and loyal friend, the 
Major departed in his cab to the Mastertons’, from whom he had re- 
ceived a very cordial invitation, and whither we shall follow him. 

The Major made a most signal and gratifying discovery upon this 
night. He had probably looked for slight and indifference in various 
ill-repressed shapes; he had nerved himself to the juncture, and re- 
solved to face it out. Instead, he was met by smiles and favour; kind 
speeches greeted him on all sides, such as never comforted a man whose 
only heritage was his honour. To my readers who know the world this 
was expected—a solution of the most commonplace problem; but the 
Major had been off his balance, and remorse had blinded his experience. 

He found out then that, instead of being a black sheep, he was a 
black swan—a most rare bird in the town. Marrying gentlemen had 
gone up cent per cent; he—the insulted, the disgraced—was at a posi- 
tive premium. It followed then, to his mind, as a consequence, that 
this disgrace was but a phantom of solitude—the morbid imagination 
of a too sensitive mind. He was not only well received, not only treated 
with charitable indulgence, but there was quite a little fuss and industry 
to set him at his ease and make him duly aware of his value—no diffi- 
cult task among mortals. 

Arrogance is like the giant son of earth, which gains new strength 
by a tumble in the mud. There is added need of self-assertion and 
audacity. Before an hour was over, the Major was not only himself, 
but he became conscious that he was a prize to be put up and contested 
for. That peculiar well-known caution which eldest sons and men of 
property must cultivate awoke in his manner. 

It really was almost farcical, knowing as we do the Major’s ante- 
cedents, to see how he grew coy in proportion to the sense of his im- 
portance—his reserve and his airs, as he was introduced to this lady and 
recognised by that lady. A man of substance in a room full of worldly 
ladies is generally an amusing spectacle, and I have studied the animal 
with much delight. He trips so gingerly through the red ptoughshares; 
he dare not be sentimental for his life, or he might stand committed; 
flirtation is almost fatal. He must be coy—coy and shy as a beauty of 
seventeen; though his nose be snub and his cheeks puffy, he must bridle 
like a beauty. 

A coy bird was our laird this night; though labouring under an ill- 
favoured countenance, he drew up to a courteous civility, and treated 
the young ladies coquettishly enough. Upon the slightest touch of 
sentiment, he is bound to bridle and look coy like a young beauty, or 
to outrage it with some heartless joke. 

Mr. Masterton, of whom we have lately caught a glimpse in Sir 
Hugh Rowly’s carriage, was a tall and showy man, of about forty in 
appearance, but probably some five years older. He came forward to 
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welcome the Major with a fine glowing welcome, flinging his coat- 
lapels back before he shook hands with him. 

Sir Hugh Rowly was here, in his beaming state of celibacy, sending 
soft smiles through the air in every direction, as a boy might send soap- 
bubbles. He was standing by the chair of his protégée Miss Masterton. 
She rose as the Major entered, and, leaving the baronet to smile alone, 
came forward—a splendid young woman, in orange silk, with the port 
of a king’s daughter. She had bracelets on her arms and pearls on her 
neck, and a Scotch-plaid ribbon was conspicuous on her breast; but 
there was a haggard beauty on her face which made her notable in a 
crowded room. There were prettier girls about her; but that pale-olive 
cheek of hers, with the delicate hollow upon it, was isolated as it were 
among the rosy ovals of the young faces around. Her hair was rather 
hastily banded up, and seemed about to tumble on her shoulders. The 
oil-paint, we fear, was not thoroughly washed from her hands. In fact, 
she looked rather slovenly in her orange silk and pearls, but singularly 
striking. 

She too welcomed the Major, and he soon settled down beside her 
contented. Her address seemed rather bold, perhaps; but it was the 
boldness of singularity rather than forwardness. Her manner appeared 
wavering between conciliation and flippant defiance. At first she seemed 
even nervous and confused. Pride was up, and watchful. 

The Major spoke of the Opera and town gaieties. She did not care 
for them. He inquired about her pictures; but she lifted her brows, and 
replied in monosyllables. He spoke of books; but she seemed unread. 
But when he allowed her to lead the conversation, at first she grew a 
little sentimental, and talked quite feelingly of the days they had spent 
together at U * * * * Park; of the little pictures she used to paint under 
his fostering eyeglass; of the portrait he sat for; and as she spoke she 
_kept restlessly twining her lithe hands together. 

Miss Masterton, in fact, lost no time about it—such sentiment as 
she was mistress of she brought to bear upon him. Such soft approaches 
are all the means permitted to poor woman—soft, distant beckonings, 
as it were ; whilst man alone has the privilege of direct advance to ask 
for what he wants. She talked reminiscences, which is the best way 
for a lady to make love. 

“ Will you ever forget that lovely day we went out boating on the 
lake? I’ve got the sketch we made yet. You remember how awfully 
late for dinner we were, and in such disgrace, because we could not help 
watching that wonderful red sun setting behind the willows,” said she, 
with the slightest retrospective softness. 

The Major’s memory was languid; too vivacious a recollection of 
sailing on a lake with a lady would be particular, at least whilst her 
father’s joyous eye was upon him. 

“ Aw, think I remember—very raw day,” he said, with judgment. 

In a moment her manner hardened; she laughed carelessly. 
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“T have treasured another little scene,” she said. “ Don’t you re- 
member when I grouped the beggar-children under the elm-tree for a 
sketch, whilst you sat by with your scented pocket-handkerchief to 
your nose, enduring the odour of rags for my sake? Could you have 
undergone so much for Miss Blenheim? Fire and steel are trifles, of 
course—only want vulgar ‘pluck.’ But there was a touching sort of 
martyrdom about you, with your pocket-handkerchief to your nose, yet 
faithful to your post. When will you come to have your portrait 
finished ¢” 

“T have not the time just now, or I’m sure I should be very happy,” 
said the Major politely: he thought he caught a ring of satire in her 
talk, which he did not like. 

“Tt is always staring at me reproachfully from the wall. If you do 
not come soon, I shall paint-in a wreath—a triple wreath of willow, 
bays, and laurel, but especially willow, for you were very spoony, you 
know, and Milly was very nasty and cruel.” 

“You should paint me as a laird,” said the Major—“ a laird at my 
own mahogany, with my castle in the background.” 

“ How ‘awfully jolly’ it must be,” said Miss Masterton, looking up 
in his face demurely, “to feel the owner of a whole mountain in Scot- 
land, as you sit in a London house!” 

“TI can assure you, Miss Masterton, it is sometimes a mountain 
upon one’s breast.” 

“That’s just the saucy way you rich people ‘chaff’ us poor people. 
It just makes us envy you twice as much. I fancy it would be dreadful 
to be a tenant of yours, Major.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I really can’t say. You'd get ‘waxy,’ I suppose, ifI told 
you.” 

“ J’ll promise you to be calm,” said the Major. 

“ Well, you are good-looking enough; it isn’t that: but you do look 
so Scotch; in point of fact, rather ‘a screw.’ Now am I right?” 

“You are very complimentary, upon my word and honour. I must 
forgive you; we are such old friends. Why, then, do you trim your 
dress with Scotch-plaid ribbons?” 

*“ Are they not flashy? Ofcourse you are vain enough to think it 
is in compliment to you.” 

“You have suggested it,” said the Major. 

“T’ll put it beyond mistake: in the first place, I have black hair and 
yellow cheeks, so the plaid should be becoming; and in the second,” 
she paused and looked at him, “I wear them in honour of that old dar- 
ling, Sir Colin Campbell.” 

“T humbly hope he has some higher honours in store for him,” 
smiled the Major, grimly. 

* Are you aware, Major de Lindesey, that you are a much greater 
swell to-night as a laird than if you were a soldier? It’s quite humiliat- 
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ing to reflect that, if you were going to sail away to glory to-morrow,’ 
we should scarcely notice you; but because you are a wealthy man of 
peace, all our mammas are setting their caps at you.” 

“ Aw, you think so,” said the Major, very frigidly. 

“Yes; you see there is such a dreadful scarcity of gentlemen that we 
cannot afford to select. I see you think me awfully cheeky to enlighten 
you; but I really can’t help it.” 

There was that piquant flavour of slang in this young lady’s conver- 
sation which has such a charm for us gentlemen, and tends to make us 
so at home with her sex. It is so familiar in our ears that now the 
most uncouth among us can cope with the ladies in conversation. It 
is, in fact, that touch of nature which in seeming makes the whole femi- 
nine population one charming sisterhood, and carries with it to the 
chaste drawing-room familiar associations with certain divans and cafés 
not remote; le monde and le demi-monde have now a chord in unison, 
and all liberal philosophers must rejoice. 

Marrying men, indeed, may often prick their ears at the saucy 
phrases, and feel a little squeamish—mais cela ne vaut rien. If Diana 
will patter slang, some prudish fools may confound her with her more 
good-natured sister of Cyprus. 

Miss Masterton still turned the conversation upon Milly. There are 
none whom men are so silent about as their rivals; none about whom 
women are so communicative. Her remarks upon Miss Blenheim were 
at first most affectionate and solicitous; but presently, by a sly little 
circuit, she began to throw out some little criticisms. 

“Milly was, of course, such a dear, charming, pretty creature; but 
then she quite spoilt herself by that French manner; it did her Such 
injustice, and made people think her so false. One always suspects 
such a very simple manner, don’t they?” 

Here the Major took a very proper tone. He had a very high 
respect for Miss Blenheim; had always liked her. She was perfectly 
natural—as natural and unaffected a lady as he ever had the happiness 
to meet. 

The Major has spoken like a gentleman, and we must think the 
better of him for those generous sentiments when we remember the 
treatment he had received at Miss Blenheim’s hands. Mephisto indeed 
whispers at my elbow that the gallant Major wished to administer a 
rebuke to his saucy companion on the one hand, and on the other to 
conceal from prying eyes, by a lofty benevolence, the wound that he 
had received in his ill-fated courtship; but we accept his expression in 
a simple sense, and respect it. 

“Dear me, how very generous from you!” smiled Miss Masterton. 
“ Major de Lindesey, papa and I felt for you so much.” 

The Major’s grand manner received a little ungraceful jolt. 

“Eh, what can you mean ?” 

“ That !” lisped the lady in such a velvet tone. 
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“Miss Masterton, you allude to something, I suppose,” said he, 
gathering himself up; “ but I never trouble myself with mysteries.” 

“Milly’s conduct to you,” said this audacious foe; “1 for one can 
never forgive her.” 

“Thank you; but when J forgive her,” said the Major in a hard 
cold voice, “ perhaps you might also, unless she injured your peace more 
than mine.” 

Yes, as we said before, the Major had an ugly irony—like the wolf 
which goes straight to the throat—it tore one’s vanity to the quick. 

“But really we were as much surprised as grieved. You such a 
lady-killer!” continued Miss Masterton, with a little bitter laugh. 

“JT am a very quiet man, Miss Masterton,” he said, with a forced 
good-temper. “Iam no lady-killer—a quiet club-man, settling down 
to newspapers and farming—striving, when I come to town, to find a 
refuge from you all in my club.” 

“ But I have heard that scented little billets reach you even there.” 

The Major’s grand manner dropped from him ; he turned his sunken 
eyes on her with a piercing question; he was answered by a gay little 
laugh, which said as plain as words— 

“Tt was J. How did you like my vengeance? I could, if I pleased, 
tell the story of you all round the room.” 

Major de Lindesey was a very long-headed man ; he offered her his 
arm, and brought her down to supper. But that was not all. 

He sat at her side in a most mellifluous mood when they came up. 
He danced with none but Miss Masterton. She used in those U * * * * 
times to sing a pretty duet with him; and it was he who suggested 
they should sing it together to-night. So they sang together. He led 
her out on the lobby, and sat with her on the dark stairs during three 
dances, murmuring agreeable things to her, till all her hardness and 
naughty pride vanished; till people began to whisper and remark how 
particular was the Major, and a swaggering joy suffused Mr. Masterton’s 
face, though he affected to see nothing. Sir Hugh, in his secure and 
smiling celibacy, fluttered near the couple once or twice; but to-night, 
at least, his nose was put out of joint by the gallant Major. 

Was the Major assuming the character of a guardian angel ? 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE CLUE, 

Davin had been foiled. The great system of anonymous journalism 
had baffled him. These things are managed better in France, say some 
of our friends; there the name of the critic is appended to his article, and 
renders him individually responsible. If he strike, it must be in open 
day. I for one do not think literature would be served by such a 
change. It behoves the oracle to sink details. “This is not the judg- 
ment of Jones or Smith: this is our voice—we are responsible for it. 
It is spoken without fear or favour; and there is no appeal.” 
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David should have known these facts, and no doubt subscribed to 
the justice of the law; but anger kicks over the traces of reason. There 
is no accounting for men in such moods. Where could he turn—from 
whom inquire? Like blind Samson, he felt the insulting buffet on the 
cheek, but could only beat the air to the laughter of the Philistines. 

Other anxieties began to tyrannise over him and lead him from his 
regular work. His little sister’s illness began to assume an alarming 
aspect—a continual low fever and headache oppressed the child, and 
stole her strength away. The trifling added expenses which her illness 
entailed began to embarrass him, and his visits to her bedside involved 
the loss of many a commission for his paper. 

One morning he was on the road to Hampstead, and he met Mr. 
Wertley just at the turn of the road leading to the cottage. 

The germs of our catastrophes, our fortunes, our losses, often lie in 
such little incidents as this meeting. These little chances, if we may 
call them so, are floating and drifting about us like thistle-seed, till one 
of them deftly lands itself, and a crisis in our life springs up. 

Here was this stout amiable personage walking leisurely up the 
road, unconscious of the vicinity of his friend, and just about to turn 
round the corner of that maythorn and be lost to sight. Here was 
David inclined to elude him, and yet some ill genius would have it they 
should meet. 

Old Wertley spied his friend as he rounded the turn, and holloa’d 
back to him: “I’m glad to see you, my friend. Upon my word, I was 
disgusted by that attack on your charming book. I, who never read 
novels, was enchanted by it,” cried the old gentleman, who had dozed 
from volume to volume with tranquil indifference to their sorrows or 
joys. “Such a vulgar flippant tirade as that!” 

“Smart writing, sir, was it not?” said Chantrey, still trying to sup- 
press the writhe. Where was the eloquence gone now? Did we not 
promise the reader that his plumes should be properly draggled? Here 
we have him unsaddled from his hobby, and shrinking at the very 
mention of the once proud theme. 

Mr. Wertley took his arm and began to entreat him up to his house. 
David pleaded the illness of his little sister, when Mr. Wertley effec- 
tually countered him thus: 

“ Ah, but Emmie has the latest bulletin. She brought a few grapes 
this morning. We remembered the poor little thing was fond of them. 
Come along—she’ll give you a good account of the invalid to-day.” 

David instantly turned up with him, and made no more ado. This 
was his nature always. Kind to Liz was kind to Davy. Praise that 
sainted mother of his, you fired Davy’s cheeks with pride and blushes. 

Emmie opened the hall-door for them, and with just one grave gaze 
of the sweetest compassion at David,—which mutely asked, “In what 
mood are you? should you like to be cheered-up gaily, or petted and 
condoled with ?”—she gave him her cordial hand. 
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“T saw you coming,” she said: “ this is the third time I have opened 
the door for you, remember.” 

She brought him in, and she gave him achair: she brought out 
wine, and dosed him with two brimming glasses of port. Give me the 
lady who will think of such substantial comfort as this last, when I am 
sad. There was altogether a gentleness in her manner, a softening in her 
eye, which was very fascinating and becoming. Pity in a woman’s face 
is really almost as charming as a diamond tiara. Yet Chantrey did 
not seem as moved as he might have been; all his enthusiasm seemed 
to have burned out. 

He thanked her for her kindness to his little invalid at home. 

“You are a Sister of Charity, Miss Wertley, all but the dress. The 
poor wee woman will thank you for the fruit. She is such a thirsty 
little body when she is ill.” 

“She shall have plenty,” said Emmie; “we were so glad to hear 
she was better this morning.” She here returned without apology to 
the occupation in which she had been interrupted, dusting the precious 
china with an ostrich-plume. 

“Here is such an indignant advocate for your mother’s novel, Mr. 
Chantrey; I brought you up just to hear her talk; for, egad, I was 
getting to feel bullied. She couldn’t catch the critic, so she insists on 
making me play deputy, and giving me all the knocks.” 

“Both papa and I were so indignant; it was so unjust,” said 
Emmie, with a blush on her cheek and a tremulous pity in her 
voice. 

Chantrey laughed, and assured her he had put it from his mind. 

“Of course,” said he, “ I was savage enough at first ; but I had my 
passion out. It’s all over now.” 

“Take care, my heart, take care of that crackle porcelain ; see how 
near the edge you have left it! But, my dear Chantrey, it’s so flippant. 
Is that what you’d dignify by the name ofa review? You can see the 
man had formed no integral opinion throughout; his judgment is all 
patchwork; and the jokes, why, bless ye, I’ve heard them all before.” 

David found some tickets to London sights in his pocket, and he 
presented them to Miss Wertley. He said he had picked up a few bits 
of china, thinking of her father—got them at a mere trifle; and with 
some abruptness he avowed that he could never thank her enough for 
her kindness to poor Liz; altogether his gratitude was very coarsely 
evinced by these gifts. Miss Wertley was evidently a little abashed 
before his fiery gratitude upon so slight a matter, for she began tip- 
ping at the porcelain again. It is noteworthy to remark that never a 
comment fell from him upon her condemnation of the review. Had he 
indeed put that trouble from him ? 

“Take care of that crackle, my heart; it is the pillar of my happi- 
ness and pride.” 

“T flattered myself that J was the pillar of your pride,” laughed 
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Emmie. “Papa expects me to treat my rival here with tenderness, when 
such a little tap would break its hideous green neck.” 

“Why, Chantrey, as for that joke about the apes, I’m certain I 
heard it or read it before to-day. What was I reading last, eh? what 
was it?” He went over to the hearth-rug to ponder. It was one of old 
Wertley’s miseries, this pertinacious hunt after an escaped idea; he 
could not be resigned to relinquish the quest. Head aside and eye on 
the ceiling, he would stand, his ferreting mind chasing that idea through 
a hundred burrows, up and down, till he ran it down, and pinned it 
against the wall. “What was I reading last? where was I? who was it?” 

Chantrey kept his attention upon him quietly, whilst he seemed to 
talk to Emmie. She now took courage to soothe him; for, notwith- 
standing his quietude and patience, with a woman’s delicate tact she 
thought she saw an angry paleness settled upon his cheek. 

“We know two families who never dreamt of reading the book till 
they saw the review, and now they are chained to the story. You'll 
find, Mr. Chantrey, this unjust attack will only do it good.” 

“Well, it Aas done mischief,” said Chantrey, quietly ; “ but these 
mischances cannot be helped. I put it from my mind.” 

“That joke about the apes, it is not new to me,” murmured old 
Wertley, with his back to the hearth and his head on one side. 

David, whilst seemingly engaged by Miss Wertley’s conversation, 
watched the old gentleman covertly. 

“T never read so cowardly and cruel an attack ; no gentleman could 
have written it.” 

“T don’t know that, I don’t know that; I daresay he is a very fine 
gentleman. I'll be bound he has the conscience to pay his bills, and 
perhaps is only dishonest in his jokes,” said David listlessly, and watch- 
ing Mr. Wertley’s meditations. 

“ But his jokes, was there ever any thing so stupid ?” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Chantrey. “ People here in London 
laugh at that sort of thing.” 

“Tm sure there were parts I cried over that were specially selected 
for ridicule. Now was not that the same as calling me a goose? In 
faci, I considered the whole thing as an insult to the readers as much 
as to the book; you should have heard papa and I groaning in chorus 
at every paragraph.” 

There is this delightful bigotry in women when you have their 
sympathy—they are such thorough-going partisans. I love to hear 
them at their loving exaggerations and their merciful little falsehoods, 
told in such a glow as to be more than half-believed in as they are 
forged. 

“T am sure I should hate the man if I knew him,” said Emmie, 
zealous to console her friend. 

“No, no,” said Chantrey; “poor toad, we could not hate him. 
Well, it is past and gone now; I have put it from my mind.” 
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“Where was it? was it in town, or in Edinburgh, the other day ?” 
murmured old Wertley; “hippocampus—hippocampus—I remember that 
word; nearly knocked over my argument; I heard that joke before.” 

“You heard it?” said Chantrey in stern agitation. “ /rom whom?” 

“ Egad, I believe it was Johnny Wayre,” said Mr. Wertley dreamily. 

At this moment, whether by design or accident, a piece of Wedge- 
wood escaped from Emmie’s hands, and fell in halves upon the carpet. 

The catastrophe brought down old Wertley from the clouds like a 
winged bird, to flutter over his cup and mourn for it; his grief was always 
whimsical; you might fancy he was half-laughing at himself. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, my beautiful Wedgewood set! It’s a judgment 
on me for trusting you with them, you little milkmaid. Ah, Chantrey, 
a joke never yet broke a china cup; there’s more mischief in a lady’s 
white hand, my boy, than all the satires that ever were written.” 

Here he took up the precious fragments, and apologising to Chantrey 
for leaving him a moment, went upstairs to his workshop to repair the 
injury with cement. 

Chantrey rose to go, but a sudden parlous spirit seemed to enter 
into Emmie. She was quite pale, looking very nervous, and she began 
to chatter in a very random sort of way. He was of course obliged to 
stand hat in hand and listen. She questioned him about the theatres 
with a fluttered haste. She flitted from them to the churches. Then 
she took a flying glance at the late shipwreck. Her conduct and treat- 
ment of her subjects were somewhat flighty and insincere. In fact, had 
Chantre¥ been in an observant mood then, he would have been in much 
perplexity. But he, on the contrary, seemed rapt upon some purpose 
and impatient to be gone. 

After these airy excursions on Miss Wertley’s part, she suddenly 
came back to the subject of the review. 

“Do you know who wrote it?” she asked. 

“Perhaps I may find him out.” 

** But the harm is done, is it not? In a few days this attack will be 
quite forgotten, will it not, Mr. Chantrey?” she said, so soothingly. 

“Tt will be a relief, nevertheless, to tell him my mind,” said Chan- 
trey, with a sinister smile. ‘ Good-morning, Miss Wertley. I am very 
much obliged by your sympathy.” 

“ You—I trust, Mr. Chantrey—you don’t mean to do any thing 
rash!” she said, unconsciously retaining his hand in hers, and looking 
at him with a startled, not to say anxious, expression. 

Now I am not bound to say that Chantrey gave her emotion any 
flattering interpretation. I believe he was too sick at heart and too sin- 
cere to take such curious note; but to an unsophisticated reader it might 
seem as if she were alarmed for the sake of him whose hand she most 
indiscreetly retained in hers—that with the instinctive misgivings of 
love she saw some danger over his path. Instinctive misgivings of love 
indeed she felt; but not a whit for him. 
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“Don’t alarm yourself,” he said, with a careless laugh; “I am not 
going to challenge the fellow.” 

“Pray don’t go for a few moments,” she. said, bashfully dropping 
his hand. She seated herself and pointed to the chair he had lately 
occupied. He went back, and sat down with aroused attention. 

“ Mr. Chantrey, are you not taking this a little too bitterly?” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

“T may have been a little unmannerly, but just at present it is 
difficult to hide what I feel.” 

“Oh, yes, just at present; but you will think over it quietly by and 
bye, won’t you?” 

“T daresay it will come to that,” he said, with increasing reserve. 

“ All I mean to say is this—and I won’t be frightened by your 
ferocious looks,” laughed she, with that peculiar coaxing perversity 
with which woman the siren always treads on dangerous ground— all I 
mean to say is, might there not be great injustice and cruelty done in 
great part out of ignorance? All the pitiful melancholy circumstances 
known to you and me, which make ws so indignant, might be wholly 
unknown to the reviewer.” 

“Tt grieves and surprises me to hear you defending this reviewer, 
Miss Wertley, because I respect you so much,” said David, with cold 
obstinacy. 

“T am not defending him. J look on his attack upon your mother’s 
book, of course, from your own point of view. It seems dreadful to 
me,” said poor Emmie, resorting to a vague young lady’s word in her 
dilemma. 

“Whoever wrote it was a cowardly hound!” muttered David, with 
masculine expression about which there was no equivocation. Then, 
in a half-jesting tone, he continued: 

“Tt seems to me, though I have no great experience, that ladies 
always like to advocate a weak cause. Now, Miss Wertley, I am specu- 
lating whether, if you heard that I did—something rash, you would put 
in a kindly word for me?” 

“Do not put it to the test, pray,” she said, with a sort of signifi- 
cance. “Oh, Mr. Chantrey, this is what I wanted to say. We are 
to have some friends here to dinner on Saturday. I know that is your 
holiday. Will you give us the pleasure of your company?” 

“T should have enjoyed it a few days ago, Miss Wertley; but with- 
out playing tragedy-king about the matter, I really have not the spirits 
just now to make new acquaintance.” 

“My brother is to be there. I hope that is an inducement,” said 
Emmie, with a blush like a peony. “ What a shame it is to have known 
us so long and never even to have met him!” 

“T had forgotten you have a brother till this moment,” said David. 

“There now! Was papa just in his charge that I can speak of no- 
thing else? We never spoke of him since the first day you came here.” 
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“T can acquit you.” 

“T want you and my brother to be friends. I have been planning 
a meeting this long time, and you must not disappoint me now.” 

“There can be no difficulty on my side,” said David, amiably. “'To 
those who take the trouble, I am easily won; and your brother !—a 
good auspice, I should think, to begin with.” 

“Then you will come. You can’t guess how much you'll like him. 
Just be prepared for a little reserve at first,” she continued hastily, as 
if chattering against time. ‘“ People who don’t know him call him 
satirical, but it is only lip-deep: he has such a kind good heart.” 

“JT will take that on your credit,” said David, cheerfully. Then 
with an indifferent air, as he rose once more to go, “ Miss Wertley, do 
you know such a person as—” 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and her smile quivered with 
latent anxiety. 

“ Mr. Chantrey, you are not attending. I don’t know why I should 
tell you family affairs, but just to give you a clue to my brother’s real 
nature, I will tell you how he acted towards me. I can never forget it. 
I don’t think his kindness to me could be matched in the whole world.” 

“T can assure you I want no inducement to like him,” said David. 
“Why do you mistrust me? I have always been thought a great 
friendly calf of a fellow, who could swear eternal friendship with any 
one who would let him, in one day. All this time you should be recom- 
mending me to him. Try to make your brother like me, and he’ll find 
me all right.” 

“But I have reason to think you might not like him on first 
acquaintance. I must bespeak your regard for him by telling you a 
noble act of his, which we need not be the least confidential about.” 

She then told him leisurely, yet with glowing cheeks which belied 
all pretence of serenity, the whole story of the little Highgate property 
so manfully relinquished by him to herself. 

“You could forgive a good deal to such a man,” said she sweetly, as 
she came to the close. 

It was far from David to depreciate the action, and he lauded it 
heartily. 

She listened to his comments with an earnest regard upon her face, 
and then bade him rather a hasty adieu. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


THE GREAT MRS, BLENHEIM ! 


Anp how did Mrs. Blenheim conduct herself to this interesting 
couple of turtle-doves? We know the course many a lady would have 
taken in a similar adverse mood. Reproaches, direct opposition, sum- 
mary ejection from the house, threats, and all such waste of energy 
comprise the vulgar treatment of such cases. Mrs. Blenheim permitted 
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the wooing and the cooing on gentle sufferance. She tolerated ap- 
parently; but beneath her smiles and her indulgence ran a quiet oppos- 
ing current, a bias-influence, which sapped and sapped the foundation 
of the romance. Sometimes, for instance, she seemed to take it for 
granted that the die was cast, and the marriage was to take place. 
Then she became a seer; a pleasing melancholy colouring her inspira- 
tion. She knew all about their future—it was passing before her; yet 
it was a pity to disturb the pretty unconscious beings. Just as we see 
kind old people listen to the rosy raptures of children, suppressing their 
sorrowful wisdom with a mild, thoughtful shaking of the white locks. 

Milly appreciated the delicacies of the table, and her mother would 
playfully chide her luxury. 

“No, love, no wine; you know you will not be able to afford it.” 
And again, “ My darling child, don’t touch that sweetbread; you will 
never learn submission to your future lot.” And again, “ Milly, my 
love, that silk gown terrifies me. Why won’t you lay-in some nice cotton 
prints; now a sensible little jacket of brown-holland for washing up the 
cups and plates. Ah, I am beginning to despair.” 

Upon Mr. Wayre’s glowing happiness also she directed her hose 
with a continual flow of banter. She would plaintively inquire why 
had he not his pen in his ear sometimes, to look like work. “And, my 
dear Mr. Wayre” (she never called him by his Christian name), “ have 
you heard of that sweet little cottage yet—that Woodbine Cottage for 
twelve pounds a-year? I believe there are such vernal spots out at 
Ilford; and we might prevail upon the charwoman who comes here in 
the morning to emigrate with you, and cook your chops.” 

Sometimes she played an amiable Iago in petticoats, and shrewdly 
assailed his peace and faith by insinuations against Milly’s sincerity. 
It must not be supposed that, because her daughter was thus tempora- 
rily engaged, Mrs. Blenheim suffered her to decline invitations; no, on 
that point alone Mrs. Blenheim was overtly firm. Milly still appeared 
at party or picnic; and Mrs. Blenheim would give her future son-in- 
law uncomfortable details of the admiration and the attentions bestowed 
upon his intended: how Major This and Captain That, militia-officers 
and men of mark, almost quarrelled for a dance with her; how she sat 
in the greenhouse for an hour with Sir Something Somebody, and what 
could they have found to talk about so low and so long? 

Now Mr. Wayre was placed in this dilemna by such treatment— 
which we may call constitutional poisoning—that if he were to question 
Milly, he might seriously offend her, should there be no foundation for 
these innuendoes; and if all this were true, he should be investing him- 
self in that most farcical of character-parts—a jealous lover. Better 
renounce his happiness than fall to such degradation. 

There was a Sir Hugh Rowly; a man of large property, with a house 
in Belgrave Square, and a beautiful country-seat on the banks of the 
Thames. He was a friend and patron of the,Mastertons; and, indeed, 
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Mr. Harvey Masterton was one of his agents for some property in 
Surrey. This gentleman’s name was familiar on Mrs. Blenheim’s 
lips in her Iago moods. He had met Milly once, and it was Mrs. 
Blenheim’s expressed belief that he was much attracted by her. 

“Well, Mrs. Blenheim,” our quiet friend Wayre would reply, “I 
should be flattered. No man properly values his own till he learns that 
others desire it.” 

Mrs. Blenheim would not permit the congratulations of her friends, 
and yet she made them all welcome to the intelligence, and referred to 
it frequently with an easy, gossiping sort of irony. 

“ Oh, pray don’t talk of it,” she would say, rolling up her eyes, lift- 
ing up her hands, and smiling. “It is one of those engagements made 
in heaven, and I hope only fulfilled there. I have no control; they are 
both such good creatures. John is such a good little fellow; but he 
has nothing but his pen-and-ink. I am going to present them with a 
silver inkstand, and two little silver doves sipping from it. Won't that 
be pretty?” Then she would chassé the subject quite gaily as mere 
childish folly. 

Mrs. Blenheim did not know Sir Hugh, and his resorts were not her 
resorts; they moved in different spheres. Indeed, Sir Hugh was a very 
steady little planet, who liked to bide among his satellites, so she under- 
stood, and was so happy singing round in his little orbit, that he seldom 
came to town. At the great picture-sales, indeed, he was always pre- 
sent, and well known to the picture-dealers as their natural prey. He 
had instituted, it was said, a number of little signs upon the lid of his 
gold snuff-box, signifying the advance on his bid from one sovereign up 
to a hundred, which last was said to be indicated by a full pinch of 
Prince’s. In one house alone, whose inmates were known to Mrs. Blen- 
heim, was Sir Hugh a frequenter; and that house was Mr. Masterton’s. 
He was a great patron and admirer of Miss Masterton’s artistic talents, 
and it was said secured all her productions of any merit. 

Whilst the Blenheims were on visiting terms with the Mastertons, 
the probabilities of meeting Sir Hugh did not seem distant; but a cloud 
had been for some time gathering on Miss Masterton. People had 
begun to talk of her; she was called “too fast;” and Mrs. Blenheim 
really could not have it supposed for a moment that her daughter 
visited there. The young lady’s name began to be coupled disreput- 
ably with the gallant Major de Lindesey, who rode out with her, per- 
mitted her on the country roads, more than once, to drive his drag for 
him; her father, of course, sitting somewhere behind among other fast 
gentlemen, all of them smoking like chimneys and looking very rakish. 
At exhibition: and flower-shows she was always to be seen languidly 
sauntering about at the Major’s side, in a very “flashy” silk without a 
bustle! It was perfectly out of the question that Milly could be allowed 
inside the walls of that banned house. 


Mrs. Blenheim, then, waited her opportunity to make acquaintance 
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with this extremely eligible old bachelor, until chance might throw the 
brilliant attachment she contemplated within her reach. It is a great 
quality, if not the greatest, in a general to be able to await and seize on 
chances ; and good chances are fond of great generals. They generally 
gravitate towards them and around them. 

It was on a chilly yet sunny morning when Mrs. Blenheim had just 
ascended to the drawing-room after breakfast. She was in the act of draw- 
ing up the venetian blinds to look out into the square, when a radiant 
vision—once before presented to the reader—blessed her eyes. There 
was Sir Hugh himself; gliding, skimming by in an open carriage, with 
his clasped hands and sweet smile, which he sent up after the larks and 
the clouds. 

“The innocent!” she ejaculated to herself, as she watched him with 
half-closed lids; “ who would ever think he owned that beautiful place 
and enjoyed nine thousand a-year—the creature!” 

She went upstairs on the moment. With her, in such emergencies, 
the act waited on the thought. She put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
trotted downstairs, and stepping into a cab at the corner of the square, 
she bade the man drive to the Mastertons’, who lived in Bury Street, 
St. James’s. Mrs. Blenheim had obviously no fear of the’infection; she 
had the peculiar gift on all occasions, it appeared, of touching pitch 
without being defiled. 

Miss Masterton was at home, and most industrious in her studio— 
slovenly Miss Masterton in her slovenly studio. Her costume was 
peculiar. Never very tidy at home, perhaps she had grown a trifle 
more negligent. She was clad in a paint-streaked dressing-gown, 
gathered loosely round her waist by tasseled strings; her hair was 
wreathed up anyhow; her hands and face were pied with red, yellow, 
and blue,—little she cared for your pearl-powders and your rouge,— 
with the smudges of her beloved craft, like war-paint, across her nose: as 
Milly said of her long ago, so she was and so she will be, “ an odd per- 
son.” She had dresses in her wardrobe of silk and moiré-antique, jackets 
and cloaks of rich silk-velvet; rainbow heaps of ribbons and galaxies of 
jewelry—given her by her lavish father (not always paid for by him); 
scents on her dressing-table would waft you into Paradise. But here 
she was, dressed like a frouzy young gipsy, and perfumed with turpen- 
tine and benzoin. Somehow she looked wildly handsome and Bohe- 
mian. Her carpet was stained and threadbare—never swept lest the 
dust might assail her canvases. There were plaster-casts of heads 
and hands hung against the wall, and unfinished pictures and sketches 
on Academy-boards were ranged around, leaning against the chairs or 
surbase in utter rout and disorder. She had a pretty little girl of 
six or eight sitting as a model, and posed in a languid attitude against 
a crimson pillow; upon its cheek and person fell a crimson light, artifi- 
cially produced by red-stained glass. 

Mrs. Blenheim was shown in sans cérémonie, and begged Miss 
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Masterton not to disturb herself—a request which that lady literally 
granted. 

“T am so glad to find you at home!” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

“T am always at home when I am at home,” said Miss Masterton, 
rather enigmatically. 

“ Always—at least to me,” said Mrs. Blenheim, good-humouredly, 
and not affecting to misunderstand. 

“Tt is quite useless calling at Bedford Square, Mrs. Blenheim,” 
smiled Miss Masterton, looking round from her work at her visitor. 

“Dear me, I am really very sorry we missed seeing you so often. 
You know Milly and I are almost always out. Might I take a peep?— 
thank you. Ah, what a sweet pretty picture!” 

It is fair that the reader should have a peep also. And what sort 
of subject are we to expect from the “ fast” Miss Masterton ?—some 
“awfully-jolly” subject, to use one of her favourite expressions when she 
is in a good temper—a group of “swells” driving to the Derby; a game 
of croquet—gay coquettish dresses, cavalry moustaches, picturesque 
flirtations, and a background of stately domain ; something, we should 
expect, in keeping with her recognised character. But our recognised 
characters are seldom our true ones; and this all the world knows, only 
they don’t reflect on it, and find it easier to accredit appearances. 

The subject was this: a mother seated by an open window with her 
dying child on her lap, that it might see a beautiful sunset; and the 
touch of genius in the picture was this,—the mother had not heart to 
point out the cloud-show; her head drooped on her breast. It was a 
little sister’s eager hand which stretched towards the sky, inviting the 
languid eyes of the small invalid to look at the glory. 

“T have not seen Miss Blenheim this age,” said Miss ain, 
with but cold attention for her visitor’s reiterated praises. 

“You’ve seen an old friend of hers, my dear child, and perhaps /o0 
often——” 

“You mean Major de Lindesey, or, as he chooses to be called now, 
Mr. de Lindesey. Oh, that is the reason!” said Miss Masterton, laughing 
lightly, in a changed mood. “ Well, I thought Milly would be above 
such jealousy.” 

Well did the young lady understand Mrs. Blenheim’s real meaning; 
but her pride arose, and suggested that a careless little taunt was a 
pleasanter course than to be angry. 

‘My dear child, you are aware, I suppose, that—in fact, it is no 
secret—Mr. de Lindesey proposed for my daughter and was refused? 
But that is nothing to the purpose.” 

“Nothing whatever; she may have repented since,” smiled Miss 
Masterton. “Tell her from me that Mr. de Lindesey and I quite re- 
gretted she was not with us the other day. We had an awfully-jolly 
ride to Richmond. Oh, it was quite proper; pray don’t look grave— 
papa was with us. You know I have a papa to take care of me.” 
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“ Pity you have not a mother,” said Mrs. Blenheim, seriously. 

Miss Masterton’s pride was now fairly roused, and it still preferred 
to exhibit itself in a sudden accession of very high spirits. These sig- 
nificant smiles of kind reproof, these shakings of the head, evidently 
disagreed with the patient, and aggravated her disease. Woman’s 
pride, whether in the breast of Kitty the housemaid or Catherine the 
countess, is simply the devil’s trade-wind. Pleasure blows strong, 
but faints half-way; love is a mere bag of wind, “a cat’s-paw,” which 
blows hither and thither, swells, and dies; but pride blows steady and 
fatal. 

Miss Masterton seemed desirous of shocking her monitor; deter- 
mined to give her a drench while she was about it. She told of lonely 
walks in Kensington, of the boxes at the theatre and opera, the pre- 
sents and the notes which her father permitted her to receive. But 
Mrs. Blenheim’s moral digestion was exceedingly strong; she took all 
this wretched vainglory very calmly indeed. 

“ All very pleasant, no doubt; very much so, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Blenheim; “but if you would take an old woman’s advice,”—she scarcely 
looked thirty as she spoke,—“ you will just pass Mr. de Lindesey by 
without recognition the next time you meet him, my dear. I don’t 
know what his intentions may be; but he shows little tenderness to your 
good name, when he exposes you to—to really very unkind comment. 
His feelings towards you, my dear child, cannot at least be based upon 
respect.” 

Cutting words these to a proud and wayward girl. The medicine 
most palpably disagreed with the patient. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Blenheim. I can allow for the disappointment 
to which you have just alluded,” said Miss Masterton very rudely. 
“How many little confidential meetings and strolls did you manage for 
Milly and him at U * * **? ITreminded Mr. de Lindesey of it the 
other day; wasn’t it nasty of me? Still Iam very much obliged to 
you; I can take excellent care of myself.” 

“Well, my dear, all I can do is to beg your pardon for speaking so 
plainly ; it is no business of mine, and my regard for you as Milly’s 
friend is my only excuse.” 

“Major de Lindesey has always been perfectly respectful to me; and 
both he and I are quite indifferent to what the world are pleased 
to say.” 

“ He may well be,” said Mrs. Blenheim, gently. 

“And J am,” said Miss Masterton; then, looking at her watch, 
“Susy, pet, your time is up; you may run away,”—these last words to 
her little model, who slipped down off the chair. 

Mrs. Blenheim was fond of children, and her large soft eyes attracted 
them. She took the child on her knee, inquired about her home, and 


gave her some pence for goodies, before she dismissed her. A motherly 
little woman was she. 
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When the child was gone, Mrs. Blenheim sought to heal the wound 
her motherly candour had made. She inquired about the sale of the 
young lady’s pictures, praised her highly for her good sense in turning 
them to money, and compared her conduct in this particular with 
Milly’s listless idle life. 

“So it was Sir Hugh Rowly who bought that charming seaside 
view, with the pink sunrise reflected on the sand? Sir Hugh Rowly 
is a man, I understand, of real taste. He told a lady some nights ago, 
in my hearing, that he could feel the salt-wind blowing on his cheek 
when he stood before it.” 

Miss Masterton seemed a little softened for the moment. 

“Poor Roly-Poly!” she said, smiling softly; “that is the way he 
talks.” 

“T wish you would bring him over, dear, some day, when he is next 
in town. I have a few fine old family-paintings, and I should so like 
his opinion upon them.” 

“Mrs. Blenheim,” replied the young lady, sharply taking her up, 
*T have very few real friends, and Sir Hugh is one of them.” 

“Well, dear!” said Mrs. Blenheim, slightly raising her eyebrows. 

“T can depend upon his advice, and never find any motive in it but 
kindness.” 

“Well, dear!” repeated quiet Mrs. Blenheim. 

“T should be very sorry if he came in the way of those dear affec- 
tionate earwiys who talk of me; and I shall not bring him to your 
house.” 

“My dear girl, 7 don’t want to know him; you are very welcome to 
your monopoly,” laughed Mrs. Blenheim. 

“T do not wish to offend you, Mrs. Blenheim.” 

** Offend me, dear ?—no, I’m only perplexed; but there is no need 
of dwelling upon sore subjects. Where did you pick up such a sweet 
little child as your model ?—the poor little thing, she looked so good 
and innocent. You have quite caught her little face there.” 

Miss Masterton thought the visit had been sufficiently prolonged. 
Mrs. Blenheim had sat on for nearly an hour; but still she sat and 
gently conversed, never raising her voice, neither warm nor cold in 
manner, but ever self-possessed and satisfied, as if she would sit there 
till eventide. 

At length there came a loud double-knock to the door, and Miss 
Masterton ran from her easel somewhat hastily. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Blenheim; this is a friend I have been 
expecting. Would you forgive me if I left you?” 

This was a broad hint for Mrs. Blenheim to go; but in her sweet 
serenity she did not seem to see it. She thanked Miss Masterton, and 
assured her that whilst she had so many charming pictures in the room 
with her, she should not admit that she was alone; she was quite glad 
to have the opportunity of examining them. 
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She had not much time for her studies, for there was a creaking of 
gentlemanly boots and a waft of sweet tenor laughter (if we may em- 
ploy the term), and the door opened, admitting Sir Hugh. He was 
coming in cavalierly with his hat on, as one familiar with the place; but 
the instant he saw a strange lady in the room, and that an attractive 
one, he took off his hat, and made a grave bow. He then advanced 
with Miss Masterton, and placed himself before her picture, for a long 
silent gaze. Meanwhile Mrs. Blenheim found herself able, without any 
boldness, to approach from behind, and stand entranced before the pic- 
ture also. 

Sir Hugh Rowly was in figure a sleek little pig of forty-three, but 
active and young and buoyant as a boy. He looked as if, were he 
dropped from a considerable height, he would rebound off the earth 
again, and twice again, from his mere structural elasticity. He had a 
quantity of beautiful golden hair nicely groomed, a delicately-freckled 
soft cheek suggestive of custard and every thing nice; he had a shrewd 
gray eye, and a conceited step. He gave you a sum-total expression, 
which grew stronger the more you saw of him, that, whatever were his 
faults or weaknesses, the man was good at heart, and, saving on the 
blind side—his vanity, shrewd enough in judgment. 

“The innocent!” said Mrs. Blenheim in her heart, as she looked on 
him: “he seems to be warbling all day long. Who would think, who 
would dream, that he had nine thousand a year, and that lovely place 
to warble in? How is it he has never been caught up!” 

How, indeed ? 

“A very pretty bit indeed!” he said, presently floating his palm 
coquettishly over a small section of the picture—* very sweet bit! but, 
you reckless girl, you will use bitumen in defiance of me. And, see, 
spill the light down here a little. You want breadth there. Oh, dear! 
carry it down. See how your mass of light will be improved in shape.” 

“There is a very charming contrast between the expressions of that 
mother and her little girl,” said Mrs. Blenheim, in a soft tentative tone, 
really hitting on the ¢hought in the picture. 

Sir Hugh turned round to her blandly,—this time with a smiling 
bow,—* Ah, very true, very true; and what value that little focus of 
bright colour gives ; this bit of bright flesh, joining with that spark 
of gilding, and that glowing gray fold! That is the centre, which lights 
up all the picture; very delicious bit! This young lady has a very ex- 
cellent eye for colour.” 

Apparently Sir Hugh had eye for nothing more; at least, so far as 
the picture was concerned. He asked Miss Masterton to introduce him 
to her friend; and that young lady having rather sullenly performed 
the ceremony, he started fairly to make acquaintance with our clever 
little widow, whom he would call “Mrs. Benham.” 

He began by some general remarks upon art, and then he mounted 
his hobby, and rode it fast and earnestly. It is amazing what very 
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slight knowledge, nay, what absolute ignorance, will keep pace with 
hobby jockeys: like the genii, they seem to whisk you up behind them; 
and only listen, smile, and nod, and they will love you. Mrs. Blenheim 
humoured him with all the charming ease only attained by long prac- 
tice. She humoured him without in the least fatiguing herself; nay, 
without betraying herself, except for one hazardous second, when he 
was describing an original (?) Murillo which he had picked up for a 
song. Mrs. Blenheim was such an admirer of Murillo’s style—“ his 
depth, his invariable refinement.” 

“ Especially the occupation of his Spanish beggar-boy,” put in mis- 
chievous Miss Masterton. 

Mrs. Blenheim, with her exquisite tact, had her feelers out in a 
moment. “I alluded to his colouring, of course,” said she sweetly. “I 
have got some old family-paintings myself, Sir Hugh, which I believe 
to be undoubted Lelys.” 

*T should know his handling at a glance.” 

“ How I should wish an opinion upon them, Sir Hugh! Perhaps 
when you had leisure some day? In fact, I am going home at once; 
and if you would give us the pleasure—” 

Sir Hugh closed with her heartily, and at once. His carriage was 
at the door; he would return to Miss Masterton in half an hour, and 
take her out for a drive. Meanwhile he should be most happy to give 
Mrs. Blenheim a set-down at her own door and to look at her pictures. 
Nothing could withstand Mrs. Blenheim—Miss Masterton, least of all. 
She had to satisfy herself by seemingly returning Mrs. Blenheim’s 
kindly greeting, as that victorious general swam out gracefully with 
her prize in tow; end the footman opened the carriage-door to her, 
and she took her place with the nonchalance of a queen; whilst Sir 
Hugh tripped up after her. They looked an elegant couple, nicely 
contrasted, nicely matched in age—altogether something to look at 
and reflect upon—seated together in that open clarence. 

Here was this undaunted little woman sitting by him as if by magic. 
She had just dived, as it were, from her drawing-room window into the 
sunshine, like an otter into a river, and brought up her magnificent 
salmon in his gold-and-silver scales. 

When they had arrived at Bedford Square, she led him in, and 
showed him her Lelys and all her pictures, taking his opinions with 
the profoundest respect, and seeking for them solicitously. There was 
a black landscape, worth a few shillings, in the parlour; and upon some 
trifling praise bestowed upon it by Sir Hugh, she insisted upon making 
it a gift to him. It was valueless, cumbersome, and unsightly, indeed; 
but oh! the grace, the feeling, with which she gave it—that was worth 
fine gold. 

Finally, she showed him that sweet picture in the flesh, her Milly, 
and contrived to leave them together a full half-hour,—with what result 
shall hereafter be seen. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A HORSEWHIPPING, 


Wuitst under all this adverse influence Mr. Wayre behaved with 
decision and preserved his equanimity, taking Mrs. Blenheim’s banter 
with perfect good temper, and quietly holding his own. And Milly 
seemed to appreciate her lover’s nerve and courage. She began to re- 
pose upon him as the stronger character, and to feel a certain sort of 
shelter in his presence. 

Under Mr. Pimpernel’s urgent and very friendly advice, he took up 
his profession in conjunction with his other pursuits; and with the aid 
of his old friend, who had a considerable circle, he obtained a few briefs, 
and Wayre had taken much trouble about them. 

One morning Mr. Pimpernel called upon him at twelve o’clock, and 
found John done breakfast and at his post. 

“JT like that business point about you, my son; you're always in 
your chambers, as if the whole Queen’s Bench was thinking of you and 
watching your chamber-practice. Stick to it—that’s what will make 
you. My G—! what are these novels and trash in full sight for? 
Pitch them into the bedroom! The sight of them would give an attor- 
ney a qualm, and he’d clap his brief in his pocket. Get down the calf- 
leathers, man—pile ’em on the table. There, now you look respect- 
able. Turn that young lady to the wall,” he said, pointing to the 
German print of a pretty woman. ‘ Here—throw one or two of those 
old pens about the rug; and here’s a bit of red tape to enhance the 
whole effect. Now, I’d almost trust you with a case myself, who know 
you.” 

Then Mr. Pimpernel stood on the rug, divided his coat-tails, and 
looking at Wayre with head aside like a magpie, he said, in a low 
voice,— 

“T’ve another brief for you, young man, so take care. Oh, take care 
you’re not found out. I’ve been inflating you with care; don’t go out 
like a bubble. I was talking of you to Purvis, of the firm of Groom 
and Co., yesterday, and I’m sure he’ll call on you to-day to draw up the 
pleadings. Look alive! The whole case lies in a nutshell.” Here Mr. 
Pimpernel, having got an opinion on the case from a friend, coached 
up our friend what to read up, pointed out the statute upon which the 
whole case turned, and then he hastily departed. 

John went to work with shrewdness and energy, hourly expectant 
ofaring at the door. The ring did not come, however, till he was 
thoroughly master of the required information, and, secure of the 
knowledge, was calm as an oracle. 

There goes the bell with a lusty ring! Wayre turned, and opening 
the door, lets in the professional man, and treats him with profound 
respect. 
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The gentleman was young, very large and tall, fair-haired. “A 
remarkably fine specimen of an attorney’s clerk,” thought John, sur- 
veying him with calm admiration. 

“Won’t you sit down, sir? I believe you come from the firm of 
Messrs. Groom?” : 

“You wish to know my business with you?” said David Chantrey. 
“Tt is easily told, Mr. Wayre.” He took the review from his pocket, 
and tossed it upon the table open, marked with fierce ink-scores at the 
review. 

“Was it you wrote that?” 

Wayre glanced at it, and fathomed the meaning of the visit in that 
glance, but he neither coloured nor started. With perfect self-posses- 
sion he took up the review, looked at it, and then raised his eyes to 
Chantrey’s face. 

“T don’t know you, sir; and I cannot conceive by what right you 
ask the question.” 

“Let us not argue that. For shortness, say I take the right. I 
am here to insist upon an answer, or mark the consequences.” 

Great is muscle and size! Wayre felt uncomfortable. He saw no 
present chance of assistance. It was an hour when few remained in 
their chambers. The court below was empty, and the rain pattered 
dismally against the panes. But even were help at hand, something of 
the man within him forbade a call for aid. 

“May I request, sir, that you will leave these chambers, if you are, 
as you seem to be, a gentleman?” 

“ Mr. Wayre, I swore I’d unearth the man who wrote that article,” 
said Chantrey, sternly. ‘“ Was it you?” 

John Wayre surveyed his man anxiously before he answered, and 
his eye caught an object which gave him a chill, though he did not 
allow his gaze to fix on it for more than a single second. The 
rough handle of a riding-whip protruded from his visitor’s buttoned 
coat. 

Wayre was certainly not a coward, but he possessed the gift of 
reason—the sense of proportion—a due estimate of the possible. He 
saw he must curb himself, and avert the peril by a certain amount of 
conciliation. It was quite clear that he was bound in no way to make 
a confession. Silence, or even a certain amount of negative deception, 
was quite legitimate to a literary man, and could not compromise him 
as a man of spirit and honour. 

“JT have no objection to discuss one question with you, sir, and I 
think we might discuss it courteously—namely, the reason why I should 
refuse to answer you whether I have written this article, or whether I 
have not. Pray take a chair.” 

How changed was this tone from Mr. Wayre’s late justifiable com- 
mand for the intruder to leave the room! Mr. Wayre was not a man of 
violence. 
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“T will stand,” said Chantrey. “I give you five minutes to answer 
my question—yes or no. Then I will take my course.” 

Mr. Wayre bowed rather mildly. 

I remember a little cavalry captain, weighing about a hundred and 
twenty pounds, who furthermore wrote a very light book, calling at the 
office of a certain newspaper to horsewhip the editor for a larking 
review. Editor out of the way. Little captain patrolled the office, 
stroking his great yellow moustache, and clearing his throat at every 
turn. By and bye in sailed the editor, a man of enormous girth and 
beam, with an arm like a smith’s, a leg like an engine-chimney. The 
little captain looked at him, and as he looked a mildness overspread 
his cheeks. He changed his mind, and—in fact he stoleaway. NowI 
know the man was brave. I believe he rode the Balaclava charge; but 
simple impossibility has a grand and soothing influence on the mind. 
He might as well think of giving the Sphinx a black eye as horsewhip 
an editor who could pocket him. In those circumstances the dangers 
were negative. The big man was unprovoked, and if there was any 
aggressor it was the little captain. But how much more trying to the 
nerves of a light-weight was the position of Mr. Wayre! The strong 
man up to storming-point—an intruder about to turn assailant. Mr. 
Wayre adopted a pacificatory tone, and who will blame him? A certain 
airy sensation of peril began to grow upon him. The rain pattered 
against the window, and the courts were silent below. Any move on 
his part might precipitate the assault. He felt he must sit calmly and 
‘expostulate. 

You call it tame and spiritless,; madam; but you have probably 
never seen what a savage sort of thing a horsewhipping is, administered 
by a full-bodied passionate man. The struggle, in which the small man 
goes down like a dog under a tiger’s paw, the pain of the singing whip, 
the shame! Great is muscle and girth! Not the faintest imputation 
attaches to Mr. Wayre’s courage. Is he not one little barrister, un- 
armed and alone? Whereas it happened not so long ago, as is com- 
placently related by Sir Jonah Barrington, that a whole company of 
young barristers—pleasant Jonah among the number—were compelled 
to eat their words by gigantic Hamilton Rowan, who entered with his 
walking-stick, and fluttered them like a flock of doves. Again, did not 
John Philpot Curran often relate with glee how he cheated the angry 
heavy-weight, who called upon him in his bedroom to horsewhip him, 
by lying in bed and telling good stories, till laughter shook the big 
man’s ribs, and he departed like a meek and Christian gentleman ? 

Let none despise John Wayre because that in his peril he spoke his 
opponent fair, and used such gentle phrases as, “ You must be aware, 
my dear sir,” and “ As a gentleman, you must feel that,” &c. 

“Cannot you feel, sir, that by answering your question I acknow- 
ledge your right to put it?” he said gently. 

“T have taken the right; you must face that fact,” replied Chantrey. 
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“Is there need for discourtesy between us?” said Wayre again. “It 
seems to me that you are naturally irritated at an attack upon your 
book. As one who has done some criticism myself, I know these re- 
views are sometimes ill-considered— 

“Good!” said Chantrey; “ another step nearer certainty. You are, 
then, a critic?” 

“ Possibly this attack you allude to is unjust; but why should you 
charge me with it on haphazard conjecture? Remember, at the same 
time, I do not deny it.” 

“You admit it, then ?” cried Chantrey. 

“T admit nothing,” said Wayre quietly. “You ought to reflect that 
the press is anonymous, and must be so. I neither admit nor deny.” 

* As for courtesy,” said Chantrey, baffled somehow in his passion, 
whether by the physical insignificance of his companion or by his gentle 
expressions,—* as for courtesy, till I ascertain your guilt, I shall put 
my question in any form you please. If I am convinced by you, Mr. 
Wayre, that I have wrongly suspected you, no apology shall be too 
humble; but I don’t leave this room without an explicit answer.” 

“Then answer me a question first. How can you justify it to your- 
self to enter a stranger’s private room against his will, remain in it 
against his will, and use language which you will pardon me for calling 
bullying, without one tittle of evidence against him on which to base 
your charge ?” 

“T have evidence against you,” said Chantrey, kindling again. “ You 
shall find no prevarication in me. Some pitiful joke, some wretched 
piece of pedantry about apes, was traced to you; this gave me your 
name, and in the Directory I found your address. It was you!” 

“ But, my good sir, whoever wrote this attack,” said Wayre, collect- 
ing his wits in this extremity, and forgetting his nominative case in the 
sentence,—an unpardonable slip in so fastidious a critic,—‘ was not 
directed against you, but against your book.” 

“Tf it was against me or a book of mine, you should have been 
spared this visit,” said Chantrey hotly still. “I can take rubs, and 
have taken them, with temper; such a one as this I should have taken 
with contempt: but this libel—” 

“ This literary judgment,” corrected Wayre gently. 

“This libel,” sung out Chantrey, “ was directed against a poor dead 
lady! She was my mother; and any man who tries to blacken her 
fame for his idle pleasure and vanity is a blackguard. If you wrote it, 
I have to tell you you are a dastardly blackguard and toad, spurting 
your venom from behind your editor’s shield, and then wriggling back 
out of sight.” 

That airy sensation of imminent danger was at Wayre’s heart; but 
anger began to rise also,—a fatal anger which will strengthen from 
suppression; an impotent anger which cannot carry him through the 
tempest, and can only rob him of his chance. At present his opponent 
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is kept at bay; care and temper and great tact only can evade the 
danger to the end. For the present he compelled an outside calm. He 
saw whilst yet prudence was ascendant that it would be simple madness 
to notice the strong epithets; so he ignored them, and still sought to 
reason and assuage with soft answers. 

“You cannot say, sir, that this reviewer knew the authoress was 
dead; and if he did, why should the unhappy fact of her death affect 
the judgment upon her book ?” 

“The judgment on her book!” sneered David, still baffled in his 
rage, he scarce knew how or wherefore. “ Let it have been only un- 
favourable or even unjust, I should have set it down to the reviewer's 
ignorance and wretched taste, and pitied him; but this—this is wil- 
ful perversion, this is wanton falsehood! Here is a third of the whole 
review an attack upon the preface; an ungenerous, spiteful attack upon 
one—upon one good enough, and pure enough, and unhappy enough for 
such as you to reverence in silence. Is that a judgment? Here are a 
few printer’s blunders industriously gleaned through nine hundred pages 
to mislead the public, and called bad English. Is that a judgment? I 
could go through with it, step by step, and expose this smart twaddle 
as one of the most cowardly, unmanly attacks ever penned; but you 
daren’t avow it.” 

Wayre was silent. 

“You have but two courses: shield yourself by a falsehood, which I 
see this moment on your cowardly lips, or say you did it!” 

Wayre rose suddenly with a palpable tremble. 

“What if I avow it?” he said firmly, facing his man. “I have 
spoken to you with a good temper and courtesy you do not deserve. 
What if I avow it?” 

“Then Ill thrash you like a cowardly hound!” 

Wayre stooped and seized his poker—a very serviceable little 
weapon. 

“Leave my chambers, sir! If you approach within reach of my 
arm, you are responsible for your life. I wrote it, and I think it just!” 

This sealed his fate. Chantrey sprung on him. Wayre met his 
antagonist as stoutly with the poker, as valiantly as any Homeric warrior 
could make show with his javelin; moreover, he made good play upon 
Chantrey’s forehead, which only aggravated his fate. Chantrey caught 
his collar with his powerful hand, and laid on cruelly—right and left— 
cutting the cloth and lifting a horrible dust, till he cast poor Jack from 
him groaning upon the hearthrug. It was very piteous and shocking; 
but there, it is all over now, and Chantrey cries out above him: 

“Now, sir, you'll not forget that review in a hurry; and the next 
time you are tempted to joke at the dead, you'll tremble: it cannot be 
done with impunity.” He turned and left the room. 

David’s mind was relieved; he had propitiated the offended manes. 
It was a consolation to him to reflect that his arm had chastised the 
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scoffer, and that for every unjust paragraph he had penned, the blas- 
phemer had writhed again: a welt for every cruel joke. Vengeance 
is very human, and there is no more satisfactory form it can take than 
a sound horsewhipping; but one cannot always horsewhip one’s fellow- 
creatures with impunity. It is a saturnine amusement, which we tax 
rather heavily when practised upon an Englishman’s back. Satisfactory 
as he considered this performance, he did not, however, sit down content. 
With another access of misguided energy, though in an evidently dif- 
ferent direction, he resolved to repair the damage done to the book, and 
by his own solitary energy. 

He was marching up Holborn, flushed with recent anger and violence, 
when he suddenly halted and seemed to think. The result of his medi- 
tation was this: he turned impulsively and retraced his steps. He was 
much stared at by passers, who moved out of his path as he came. He 
was evidently regarded with suspicion by a policeman as large as him- 

‘self, whose self-importance bade him to parley with this wild-looking 
individual, and, if necessary, collar him. 

Does the reader wonder why? In the first place, there was the 
game mark of Mr. Wayre’s finger-nails on his face, which was leisurely 
bleeding; in the next place, his neckerchief was dragged, its knot being 
ominously twisted round to his left ear; three of his waistcoat-buttons 
were gone, and altogether his air and expression were those of a man of 
violence. ‘Too much so for Bobby, who glowered at him like a leopard 
looking at a lion, and passed on upon his beat. The people looked and 
lifted their brows. David let them and never heeded, so eager was he 
on his purpose. And what may that purpose be? Has he suddenly 
repented on the road, and made up his mind to apologise to a man 
whose miserable back still smarts from his stripes ?—he had better not 
try that; moreover, he is persuaded that the punishment was just;—or 
is he returning with a ravin for more outrage? These big-hearted men, 
so benevolent till their blood is up, are then perfect savages in their 
cause, perfect gluttons in vengeance. But no; is not his late antago- 
nist “a little one,” and does he not feel at this moment an unacknow- 
ledged sense of ruth? He will not strike again. Could it be the fri- 
volous object of regaining his silver-mounted whip, which he dashed 
from him in the room? But we will conjecture no more; let us follow 
him as he hastens down Chancery Lane, across Fleet Street, into the 
arched passage leading to Brick Court, and straight up to John Wayre’s 
chambers. 

He rings the bell and listens. There is no answer, I trow. When 
the master of these rooms has received such scurvy usage from a guest, 
he will pause before he answers every ring at his bell. David rung 
again and knocked with his hand. No answer; and it was not strange 


when the appeal for entrance is accompanied by the thumps of such a 
mallet-fist. 
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But the door of the neighbouring chambers opened cautiously at 
this moment, and a man of peace gently looked out. 

“You again! My dear sir, are you not satisfied? Why will you 
get yourself into trouble?” said he, with all the affectionateness of ap- 
prehension as if he were really anxious about David’s reputation. 

“Tam satisfied. I am not come to prowl,” said David, with more 
good-temper than we could have supposed possible. “I wished to see 
the man I thrashed; but yow will do as well.” 

At these equivocal words the pacificator popped in his head and 
seemed inclined to slap the door before him. 

“T only wish to leave my name,” said David. “JZ do not strike 
anonymously. My name is David Chantrey.” 

“David Chantrey—very good. All right, Mr. Chantrey. And now, 
my good sir,” said the gentleman almost paternally, “ go quietly home. 
This unfortunate business may get you into trouble.” 

“Good-day to you,” said David cheerfully. His passion was over. 
He went downstairs and out into the air again, oppressed with a certain 
vague sense of ruth as he remembered the slight writhing form which 
he had held in his grasp. 

“There never was a thrashing more richly deserved,” he said for 
comfort. ‘“ If he had libelled me, I could have shaken hands with him 
the first soft words he said; but—against her!” He recalled to his mind 
those passages of the review which touched upon the author’s illness, 
and upon her motives. He went over them word by word in his mind, 


till his sense of justice seemed relieved; and then he left the place with 
a lighter heart. 
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Richard Cumberland. 


Amonast the numerous ghosts of the men of past times evoked by the 
genius of the author of the Roundabout Papers, it is rather a remarkable 
fact that the once famous author of the West Indian, and innumerable 
other plays, all more or less successful in their time, should never once 
make his appearance. And yet Richard Cumberland was conspicuous 
enough in his own day. A learned and successful author; a playwright 
whose works, though they do not now keep the stage, were nevertheless 
important in their time; a friend of Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and 
Garrick; a poet, politician, essayist, and critic of no mean attainments, 
—he was in every sense a man of mark in his own day; so much so, 
indeed, as to make it somewhat extraordinary that he should be so 
entirely forgotten in ours. One reason possibly may be found in the 
jealousy with which the world is apt to regard a man of too varied ac- 
complishments. He “who in the course of one revolving moon” essays 
the various réles of “poet, statesman, fiddler, and buffoon,” stands a 
great chance of being remembered by posterity as neither one nor the 
other, unless he be possessed of consummate genius. A Michael Angelo 
may, it is true, devote himself with impunity—nay, even with success— 
to half-a-dozen different arts and sciences; but it is not given to every 
man “to wear the armour of Achilles.” Those things which a man of 
great genius may do successfully, will prove sources of ruin and destruc- 
tion to those men of more moderate abilities who may be unwise enough 
to attempt them. Thus it not unfrequently happens that he who, by 
devoting his entire attention to one single object, might have attained, 
if not fame, at least a fair and enduring reputation, may, by frittering 
away his talents on half-a-dozen different objects, wholly lose the ap- 
plause that might have attached to him through steadfast devotion to 
one, and may become, as has been the case with Cumberland, the mere 
shadow of a name. 

To nine readers out of every ten of the present day it is probable 
that the name which stands at the head of this paper is almost wholly 
unknown, while in the minds of at least half the remainder it will sim- 
ply arouse vague and cloudy visions of a figure in a bag wig and sword, 
mixed up in some half-intelligible way with Johnson and the men of 
his era. Yet it is hardly fifty years ago since the announcement of his 
name threw James Smith (‘‘ Mr. Smith the poet”) into a flutter of delight 
only equalled by that with which the young Victor Hugo received the 
visit of the veteran poet of his youth, Chateaubriand. Richard Cum- 
berland forms, indeed, one of the great connecting links between ‘the 
last and the present centuries; and those who know him, though only 
at second-hand, can (like Mr. Thackeray with the old friend whom he 
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mentions at the beginning of his lecture on the reign of George I.) 
“travel back for seven score years of time; have glimpses of Brum- 
mell, Selwyn, Chesterfield, and the men of pleasure; of Walpole and 
Conway; of Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith; of North, Chatham, New- 
castle; of the fair maids of honour of George II.’s court; and of the 
German retainers of George I.”—nay, they may even go back farther 
still, and, by dwelling on the founder of the family, obtain glimpses of 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, in the person of that Dr. 
Cumberland who was made Bishop of Peterborough in 1691; or be 
admitted to the literary quarrels of Pope, Swift, and their clique in that 
maternal grandfather of our playwright, who was that Dr. Bentley 
whom Swift hitched into the Battle of the Books, and whom Pope im- 
paled for all posterity as “slashing Bentley,” side by side with the less 
known, though equally ill-used, commentator “ piddling Tibbald.” 

We have but little concern in this place with Cumberland’s ances- 
tors. His connection with Bentley is, however, worthy of note, as well 
on account of the doctor’s personal distinction as on that of his assump- 
tion of the charge of his grandson’s education. Cumberland had, indeed, 
a certain claim upon Bentley, seeing that he was born in his house—the 
master’s lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge—inter silvas Academi, as 
he says in his usual pedantic way. For the first six years of his life, 
his family spent their time pretty equally divided between Cambridge 
and his father’s living of Stanwick. At the expiration of that period he 
was sent to the grammar-school of Bury St. Edmunds, where he acquired 
the groundwork of his education, and varied a little work with a great 
deal of idleness. 

The under-master at Bury was a good easy kind of man, who allowed 
his pupils to work or play as best suited their inclinations, he in the 
meanwhile sitting by in “a plaid dressing-gown and night-cap.” After 
a while Kinsman, the head-master, awoke to the responsibility he was 
neglecting, and sent for Cumberland into the upper school, when he 
addressed him in feeling terms on his idleness. Stung by the reproof, 
and by the fact that he was really the lowest, though not the youngest, 
in the school, he began to work to recover his lost ground; but just at 
this time he was seized with a severe illness. The tender nursing of 
his mother brought him round after a time, and he was on his recovery 
moved into Kinsman’s house. Here, surrounded by a better class of 
boys, and stimulated to exertion by all reasonable inducements, he 
worked well, and speedily assumed in the school a high place, which he 
never afterwards lost. With his usual tediousness and prolixity, he has 
related the whole matter in his autobiography; and he adds the impor- 
tant information that about this time he made his first attempt at 
English verse. He has preserved some fragments of this very juvenile 
performance; but it would be difficult to discover in them a trace of 
genius, except, indeed, in one place, where the exigencies of rhyme have 
forced him into offering a beautiful specimen of that art of sinking 
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which Pope afterwards satirised so pleasantly in other authors. He 
tells his readers that his mother was in the habit of quoting it as a 
specimen of the style he ought most to avoid; a similar reason demands 
its insertion here : 


“Here they weave cables, there they mainmasts form ; 
Here they forge anchors, useful in a storm.” 


These juvenile efforts were not destined to be submitted to the cri- 
ticism of “slashing Bentley.” The Master of Trinity had been taken 
to his rest at last—controversies were over for him—criticism and 
scholarship were no longer matters of moment ; while for Cumberland’s 
family there were henceforward no more pleasant visits to Cambridge, 
nor friendly encounters with that learned and brilliant circle of which 
Bentley had so long been the acknowledged centre. Their home for a 
long time to come was the paternal living of Stanwick, in Northamp- 
tonshire; a quiet and rather dull parsonage-house near to the church, 
which, says Cumberland, “is esteemed one of the most beautiful models 
in that style of architecture in the kingdom.” The reverend head of 
the family would not leave well alone, however; for he added “a very 
handsome clock, and ornamented the chancel with a railing, screen, and 
entablature upon three-quarter columns, with a singing gallery at the 
west end ;” a set of alterations which were in existence until very re- 
cently—if they are not extant even now—as witnesses of the taste and 
wisdom of our ancestors in matters of ecclesiastical architecture. But 
though his notions of medievalism may not have been very orthodox, 
his character was blameless and his usefulness unquestionable. He was 
in the Commission of the Peace ; but, like a good many other rural jus- 
tices, he knew no law. He did not, however, hide his ignorance under 
an affectation of severity, but more frequently occupied himself in 
reconciling litigious disputants by means of his kitchen and cellar 
than by references to Blackstone or Coke upon Littleton. He was no as- 
cetic in his views of clerical duty, though he fulfilled them as well as 
most men of his time. In his youth he had kept horses, and ridden 
matches at Newmarket. In his later days he abandoned this as incon- 
sistent with his clerical position, but he still rode well to hounds, and 
shared a pack of harriers with some gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
In this sport Richard took his part in his holidays, and became, accord- 
ing to his own account, a bold and skilful rider at a very early age. 
But all his time was not taken up with pleasure of this kind, even 
during his holidays. His mother about this period began to form his 
taste in poetry, and certainly chose for this purpose the wisest plan that 
could be invented. Night after night he read aloud the best scenes of 
Shakespeare—whose works she understood and admired. She inherited 
her father’s talent for annotation, and by it she aided her son in his ap- 
preciation of the national poet. The father shared in the enjoyments 
of these evenings; and Richard has left a very pleasant picture of the 
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happy family group—the mother learned, wise, and amiable, occupied 
in the instruction of her eager and affectionate pupil, while the father 
sits by placid and approving, “his countenance never marked but with 
the traces of his indelible and hereditary benevolence.” The effect of 
these evenings on the mind of the lad was precisely what might have 
been expected. He could at no time have been called fairly a brilliant 
genius, but he had what often serves very effectually in its stead—a 
thorough appreciation of genius in others. 

From Bury, Cumberland was, shortly after Bentley’s death, removed 
to Westminster, then under Dr. Nichols. The lad went through the usual 
series of schoolboy scrapes, which are recorded in his biography at length, 
for the information of the curious in such matters ; but, at this distance 
of time, there is nothing in these matters of sufficient importance to 
detain us. The great rebellion of 1745 broke out, however, and in- 
terrupted the tranquillity of school life; and, on his return from school 
for his holidays, young Cumberland found an addition to the inhabi- 
tants of the quiet parsonage of Stanwick in the person of “the Hon. 
Mrs. Wentworth, grandmother of the Marquis of Rockingham,” who, 
fearing lest the loyalty of her house to the reigning sovereign might ex- 
pose her to pillage, had fled from Harrowden to take refuge with the 
parson of Stanwick. He was not, however, to be readily frightened 
from his principles, and exerted himself valiantly in the Hanoverian 
cause. He raised in his parish two companies for the regiment then 
enrolling under the Earl of Halifax, and marched them to Nottingham 
in person. 

After a time the young captain went back to school—not with the 
most agreeable environments. He boarded in a house where, though 
he was not unkindly treated, he became a prey to ennui, from the dull- 
ness and poverty of the domestic arrangements. One consolation, how- 
ever, he found in being allowed occasionally to visit the theatre. The 
stage was just beginning to revive from its lethargy; Garrick and his 
company— including Quin, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard—being the 
great attractions. Thanks to Leigh Hunt, who has quoted Cumber- 
land’s description of the impression produced upon him by the great 
actor at length, nearly all who care for such things know the state of 
mind produced by this first experience of the real dramatic art—how, 
“when little Garrick, young and light, and alive in every muscle and in 
every feature, came bounding on the stage,” the spectator, who had been 
listening to the “dignified elocution” of Quin, saw in a moment the 
traditions of a century swept away, and a new order of things, bright, 
luminous, and natural, introduced. This visit was doubtless not with- 
out its influence in directing the nascent powers of Cumberland towards 
that stage on which he was destined to reap his greatest successes. Not 
yet, however, was he to begin his theatrical labours. 

The cacoéthes seribendi was beginning to break out, and the lad be- 
gan to cheer his solitude with literature, but with no view to the stage. 
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He has preserved a sample of these juvenilia—a translation in blank 
verse of Virgil’s description of the plague amongst the cattle, from the 
Georgics—rather lame in itself, but still interesting as pointing to the 
future direction of his life. 

The death of a favourite sister brought about a change in the family 
arrangements, the immediate consequence of which was the removal of 
Cumberland from Westminster, and his entrance at Cambridge. He 
was very young—only in his fourteenth year indeed—and would un- 
doubtedly have been improved by another year or two of school, but his 
father’s determination was taken, and to Trinity he went. He worked 
hard at Cambridge, lived sparingly, and wound up his under-graduate- 
ship by taking honours also at an unusually early age. 

About this time Mason (then Mr. Mason of Pembroke, better known 
afterwards by his friendship with Walpole) published his Zifrida, “a 
tragedy after the manner of the Greeks,” and completely converted 
Cumberland to his theories of poetry. Of course an ardent admirer 
soon developes into an imitator, and the boyish wrangler testified his 
admiration by writing an entire drama, of which “ Caractacus” was the 
hero, and bards and Druids were the chorus, for whom the author says 
that he wrote “ Odes in the manner of Elfrida”—a performance of which 
it is gratifying to find no trace now left. 

An event which changed the whole course of Cumberland’s life for 
many years to come happened about this time. A general election drew 
on, and the county of Northampton was hotly contested by the great 
rival parties in the state. The parson of Stanwick gave his support to 
the Whigs, and worked vigorously though unsuccessfully in their favour. 
Lord Halifax, then Lord Lieutenant of the county, noted this exhibition 
of zeal, and pressed his services. Personal favours were rigidly declined, 
but offers of kindness having the son of the house for their object were 
more eagerly received. The result of the negotiations was the offer of 
a private secretaryship for the lad, which in spite of his secluded habits 
and love of study was accepted. Cumberland affects in his later life to 
repent this change in his prospects; but it appears exceedingly doubtful 
if any thing better could readily have been found, or any thing offering 
upon such easy terms that prospect of a career which all men desire, but 
so few obtain. 

After a short stay with some relatives at York, Cumberland returned 
to Cambridge to try his chance for a fellowship of his college. The 
usual rule was that those distinctions could only be conferred on a B.A. 
of at least three years’ standing; but in his case the law was set aside, 
and he, though only in his second year, was allowed to compete. With 
his accustomed air of self-satisfaction, he affects to believe that the 
reason for this piece of favouritism is to be found in his superior scho- 
larship; but it is far more probable that his connection with Bentley 
was the principal cause. He began, however, to read for his examina- 
tion in earnest, when a summons came from Lord Halifax to go im- 
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mediately to London and commence his duties. He went accordingly; 
and having waited on his patron, established himself in a lodging in 
Downing Street which had been taken for him. There was nothing 
very interesting or instructive in his work, and it is not to be wondered 
at that before long he began to wish himself back again in his quiet 
rooms at Cambridge. Halifax was kind enough to him, but it is not 
difficult to see that the lad found his protector rather different in 
manner from the friend he had known him in the country. At last 
the recess came. Jord Halifax went down into Northampton, and 
Cumberland to Cambridge, where he went through the usual processes, 
and was elected fellow of his college in due course. <A certain Dr. 
Mason—a worthy man, but eccentric and dirty to an unusual degree— 
opposed the innovation violently and did all he could to hinder his 
promotion. When he had succeeded, however, he waited on the elect- 
ing seniors in the usual course to return thanks; but upon presenting 
himself to Mason, he told him plainly “that he owed him no thanks, 
for he had opposed his election as much as he was able,” because he 
disliked innovation, and thought the change unfair to the other candi- 
dates. 

Concerning his life with Lord Halifax he has but little to say. It 
must have been dreary and commonplace enough, since so trivial an 
incident as his finding a quotation for Lord Halifax is made a peg on 
which to hang a page of Latin quotation, and three of a watery rhyming 
translation. His acquaintances, chiefly men whose reputations have 
died with themselves, also form subjects for a great deal of gossip; and 
at another time he tells his family how, in that “busy idleness” in 
which he was so proficient, he employed himself in collecting materials 
out of the History of India for the epic on which he designed his fame 
to rest. Happily, he abandoned the notion before going very far with 
it; nevertheless, some half-dozen pages of fragments remain to prove 
that their author was not designed by nature for an epic poet. In the 
course of time Lady Halifax died, and the dullness of Cumberland’s 
position was considerably increased in consequence. At last, when it 
had grown almost insupportable, his father managed to effect an ex- 
change with the vicar of Fulham, to which place he removed from 
Stanwick. The Bishop of London, Sherlock, who was then in almost 
the last stage of decrepitude, treated the new-comer with great kind- 
ness, and before his death gave him a small prebend in St. Paul’s. 

His family being thus brought within reach, Cumberland was fre- 
quently at Fulham, and by this means was introduced to the notorious 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Meleombe, who had a villa in the 
adjoining parish of Hammersmith. It is not very easy to understand 
how a man who, like Cumberland, boasted in after life of his piety and 
spotless morals should pride himself on his friendship with a sensual 
reprobate like Dodington; but—whether from sincere though mistaken 


admiration, or from a snobbish worship of wealth, is not very clear—he 
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does so pride himself, and devotes many pages of good type to cele- 
brating his intimacy. Halifax encouraged it by all means in his power, 
since he was intriguing for promotion. At last came a breach. Hali- 
fax quarrelled with the Duke of Newcastle, threw up his place, and 
detached himself from the administration. Dodington went to his 
country seat, and Cumberland, the ex-secretary of an ex-statesman, 
followed him. A gay party filled the halls of Eastbury all the summer, 
and Dodington showed himself off to admiration. He may be judged 
pretty fairly from his habits; and, indeed, it is not unamusing to read 
of his gorgeous tastes in matters of upholstery and decoration, and of 
the meanness which, nevertheless, characterised some of his splendours. 
While he himself was never to be approached save through a suite of 
rooms “ adorned with sculptures,” while he never rode save in a coach 
gilded and carved like that of the Lord Mayor, and drawn by six un- 
wieldy Flanders mares; his state bed-room was carpeted with gold and 
silver embroidery, which, on examination, proved to be made of old 
coats, waistcoats, and breeches; and his walls, instead of pictures, were 
decorated with immense patches of gilt leather shaped into bugle-horns 
upon hangings of crimson velvet. To atone for the incongruous arrange- 
ments of his house, he never allowed himself to be seen except in dresses 
of the most costly and glaring description, laced and ruffled to a won- 
derful extent. 

Dodington is acknowledged to have been of humble birth, but he 
was by no means insensible to the charms of rank and fortune. Walpole 
was a favourite subject for his panegyric; so also were Chesterfield, 
Winnington, Pultney, and Fox, who accepted his admiration with con- 
siderable tolerance. Lord Bute was, however, his idol. To him Dod- 
ington paid perpetual court, for which he was at last rewarded with a 
coronet. Of his literary tastes Cumberland is loud in praise. His 
knowledge of Tacitus was minute and correct; while his wit, though 
often coarse, was always ready. His admirer admits, however, that he 
was accustomed to book his good things, and to prepare himself for his 
encounter with his friends by a course of his private jest-book. If his 
wit were ready and brilliant, his taste was coarse and even brutal. He 
would entertain his lady visitors by reading aloud, and for this purpose 
his favourite works were Jonathan Wild and the coarser scenes from 
Shakespeare, all of which he delivered with infinite gusto. Glover, the 
author of Leonidas and Medea, was, however, a great friend; and he 
would sometimes vary his readings by extracts from the works of that 
writer, whom he professed greatly to admire. One evening Cumberland 
relates that he devoted himself to reading a poem of some four hundred 
lines which our fellow of Trinity had composed, partly in honour of his 
host, and partly to offer consolation to Lord Halifax on his retirement 
from office. The author was too modest to hear his own work read 
aloud, or rather to be seen so occupied, and therefore concealed him- 
self in the next room, where he could hear without being seen, and be 
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gratified with Dodington’s compliments without being under the neces- 
sity of deprecating them. 

His interests at Cambridge did not suffer all this time. His friends 
did not forget him, nor did the authorities lose sight of his merits. A 
lay-fellowship became vacant, whereupon he was put in competition for 
it, and, by “the unabated kindness of the masters and seniors,” he was 
“honoured with that last and most distinguished mark of their favour 
and protection.” He did not continue long to enjoy the dignity and 
emoluments of this position, but ceased at an early period to court 
academical honours, in favour of a matrimonial speculation. About this 
time he married the daughter of a Mr. Ridge, having previously secured, 
through the patronage of Lord Halifax, a public office as Crown Agent 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. Henceforward, therefore, his life is 
divorced from the university, and he begins his public career first as a 
dramatist. 

The first attempt of Cumberland in the dramatic art was the pro- 
duction of a tragedy on a subject taken from Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
then just published. Zhe Banishment of Cicero, in five acts, was pre- 
sented by Lord Halifax to Garrick ; but the little manager, though by 
no means given to what Cibber used to call the “choking of singing 
birds,” was too wise to risk his reputation by the production of a tragedy 
such as this. He was certainly under considerable obligations to Halifax, 
and would without doubt have been glad to oblige a powerful noble- 
man such as he, had it been possible; but it is evident, in spite of Cum- 
berland’s attempts to disguise the fact, that the play was really too bad 
for representation. In the first place, his choice of subject was most 
unhappy. Cicero is not a character for whom the play-going public 
are at any time likely to care, and his banishment is an exceedingly 
trivial matter to form the catastrophe of a long five-act tragedy. How- 
ever, the author was proud of his bantling, and liked not the idea of 
the world losing so much instruction and amusement as he thought his 
tragedy likely to offer. It was published, therefore, but, greatly to his 
credit, with no preface in explanation of the circumstances under which 
Garrick had refused it. Copies were sent to the Primate and to War- 
burton, the latter of whom returned a courteous note of thanks, in which 
he assures Cumberland that his “ very fine dramatic poem is (like Mr. 
Mason’s) much too good for a prostitute stage.” What Warburton 
meant by his phrases of flattery probably he himself best knew, but 
there is an odd “sour-grapes” flavour about his consolation, which 
could not have been very pleasant to Cumberland, in spite of the pride 
with which he publishes the letter. The play is not very easy to get at, 
but those who do attempt to read it are more likely to “sleep o’er Cato’s 
drowsy theme” than to agree with the author in his opinion that though 
“inaccuracies may be discovered here and there as a dramatic poem, for 
the closet it will bear examination.” His fault, indeed, is never a want 
of appreciation of his own merits. Whatever blame may attach to him 
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on other grounds, none can on this; and in order to prove his case he 
does not hesitate to assume the most difficult position that can be 
devised—that of censor and critic of his own works. He has executed 
his task with as much impartiality as could be expected, with the usual, 
and indeed necessary result, that of disgusting his readers with his 
vanity and of irritating them by his incompetency. 

Political changes interfered very speedily with Cumberland’s dra- 
matic career. The king, George IL., died in 1760, and, of course, a 
new order in political affairs was inaugurated. Lord Bute, into whose 
hands the entire care and responsibilities of the State had now fallen, 
was chief dispenser of favour and promotion. Halifax speedily found, 
with Dodington, the good effects of the court they had paid to that 
nobleman for the last few years. Dodington became Lord Melcombe— 
a barren honour, however, which died with him; and Halifax was re- 
warded for his fidelity by promotion from his office of First Lord of 
Trade and Plantations, which he had reassumed some time before, to 
that of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Cumberland, who retained still his 
office of secretary, succeeded in obtaining a chaplaincy for his father, 
and went out with Halifax, intrusted with the management of all his 
most private affairs. Over him, as chief secretary, was Gerard Hamil- 
ton, who had but little of the Lord-Lieutenant’s favour. He was an 
able man of business, though of small parliamentary reputation (he 
was better known by the nickname of Single-Speech Hamilton than by 
his own), but he never succeeded in gaining the confidence of Halifax. 
The consequence was, that Cumberland, though holding only the minor 
part of Ulster secretary, was in fact rendered responsible for nearly or 
quite every thing that was done in the secretary’s department. The 
cares of the author intruded themselves, however, from time to time 
upon the duties of the politician, and thus it came to pass that he dis- 
covered soon after his arrival in Dublin that his Banishment of Cicero, 
which had been published in quarto, “in a handsome type,” by “ Mr. J. 
Walter of Charing Cross,” had been pirated by the notorious George 
Faulkner of Dublin. This was that Faulkner whom Foote afterwards 
caricatured to his face, and who, after laughing at the burlesque, 
brought his satirist into a court of law and made him pay roundly for 
his freedom. 

Halifax did not long administer the affairs of Ireland, but in the 
time that he was thus occupied he contrived to endear himself to the 
people in many ways. The speech which he delivered at the opening of 
the session was infinitely applauded, though, by the way, Cumberland 
contrives to insinuate that it owed much of its success to the pen of 
Hamilton, who was called in to revise it before it was spoken. Early in 
his administration a project for increasing the revenues of the Lord- 
Lieutenant passed the Irish parliament. Halifax gave his assent to the 
measure, so far as his successors were concerned, but he positively 
refused to receive any benefit from it for himself. Such unusually dis- 
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interested conduct in an English Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had its 
reward in the love and applause of the people, which showed itself to a 
rather embarrassing extent at his departure. On that day the shore 
was thronged by thousands of people, and the bay covered with boats, 
all containing crowds assembled to pay him the last honours in their 
power. Before he left he contrived, however, to reward one faithful 
adherent. His chaplain, Cumberland’s father, obtained from his in- 
fluence the Irish bishopric of Clonfert. The position, though elevated, 
was not of extraordinary dignity or emolument, but the ex-rector of 
Stanwick did more honour to his office than the office did to him. He 
modelled his life upon the highest type of Christian charity and virtue, 
devoted himself utterly and entirely to the duties of his office, and 
gained the love of all classes in his diocese, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. The poor almost worshipped him, and his son records 
with justifiable pride how, on one occasion, a wild Irish lad walked from 
Clonfert to Dublin solely to obtain his blessing. His virtues and talents 
gained still farther appreciation—in the course of a short time he was 
promoted from Clonfert to Kilmore, and there settling down, he scarcely 
quitted his diocese for the rest of his life. 

Cumberland’s own rewards were not great. He received, as became 
an honourable man, no presents whatever; and except from the fees 
upon wool-licenses which were attached to his office, and were worth 
about 300/. a year, he scarcely cleared his extraordinary expenses. To- 
wards the close of the session, however, Halifax expressed his wish to 
mark his appreciation of his services, and by way of doing so offered to 
obtain for him the title of baronet—an honour which Cumberland, with 
remarkable good sense, instantly declined. The Lord-Lieutenant was 
not particularly gratified by this refusal, but he did not withdraw his 
countenance from him altogether, though he speedily made him feel the 
weight of his displeasure. An opportunity for promotion was not long 
in offering itself, by the vacating of the office of Under-Secretary of 
State. For this he applied, but he was curtly refused, with the informa- 
tion “that he was not fit for every situation.” The deficiency alleged 
was that he could not speak French, but this was merely an excuse. He 
knew quite enough of the language for the duties of the office; but in 
truth he was out of favour, and therefore, in his own words, “had he 
possessed the eloquence and perfection of Voltaire himself in that lan- 
guage, he would not have been a step nearer to the office in question.” 
Thus repulsed in favour of an unknown man—a Mr. Sedgewicke— 
Cumberland withdrew from his patron, and applied for the office which 
his rival had just vacated. The salary was but two hundred a year, 
and Halifax remonstrated with him with some severity; but he adhered 
to his purpose, and obtained the paltry place at the price of Lord Hali- 
fax’s perpetual displeasure. 

Thus returned to England, and established after eleven years with a 
petty place under government, Cumberland found time for other studies 
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and other labours than those which had previously occupied him. Comic 
opera was the order of the day on the stage, and Bickerstaff was at the 
head of this school of composition. His two works, Love in a Village 
and The Maid of the Mill, having been very successful, Cumberland was 
stimulated to attempt something of the same kind, and produced ac- 
cordingly what he very appropriately styles “a thing in three acts,” 
which he named Ze Summer’s Tale. It was miserably dull and tedious; 
but being merely the vehicle for music, and not greatly regarded, it was 
moderately successful. Abel supplied the overture; Bach, Dr. Arne, 
and Dr. Arnold the music to the songs; and Beard, Shuter, and Miss 
Brent—all then in high favour—filled the principal characters. 

His friends were not particularly struck by this, his first success. 
On leaving the theatre one day he met an old acquaintance, with whom 
he entered mto conversation, and who told him frankly that he could 
never achieve a reputation by compiling the nonsense which usually 
goes to the formation of an opera. He wound up his arguments by 
suggesting that he should devote himself to writing comedies, by which 
both fame and money might be gained; and on this hint Cumberland 
had the good sense to act. In the following summer, as soon as he was 
released from his duties at the Board of Trade, he set out on a visit to 
his father, whom he found comfortably settled at Clonfert, and with 
whom he stayed for some little time, returning to England in the 
autumn. His time had not been wasted in this long recess; for in the 
course of the winter he produced his first comedy, The Brothers, at 
Covent Garden. It was very fairly received, and appears to have 
fixed the destiny of its author, inasmuch as from this time we have 
more of the gestation and production of new comedies than of any thing 
else. This play of Cumberland’s can hardly be called his first, seeing 
he had already produced a tragedy for the benefit of the trunk-makers, 
and an opera which had lived nine nights; but it was assuredly his first 
attempt in the style in which he was to gain his greatest successes, and 
in which he was to reign unquestioned king for many years to come. 
Those who have the courage to disinter it from the thousand-and-one 
works of the same class—successful and unsuccessful—which supplied 
the stage a century ago, will find little to praise in it more than is to be 
found in hundreds of other comedies which have long been forgotten. 
The characters are all old and conventional, the humour is of the stage, 
stagey, and the dialogue inexpressibly tedious. Mrs. Inchbald, it is but 
fair to say, however, is not of this opinion, though she carefully en- 
shrines her opinions in the decisions of other people. ‘ Zhe Brothers,” 
she says, “is acknowledged by all critics to be a very good play.” 

If this play did nothing else, it had one very good effect—it pro- 
duced a reconciliation between Cumberland and Garrick, who had not 
been upon the best of terms since the rejection of the Banishment of 
Cicero. This was brought about by means of a simple and graceful 
allusion in the epilogue. The play over, Mr. Yates stepped forward to 
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deliver it, in accordance with the kindly but disused practice of the 
time, and began: 


“Who but hath seen the celebrated strife, 
Where Reynolds calls the canvas into life; 
And ’twixt the Tragic and the Comic Muse, 
Courted of both, and dubious where to choose, 
Th’ immortal actor stands 2 





“The immortal actor” was taken somewhat by surprise; but Garrick, 
with all his good qualities—and they were not few—was of all men 
one of the most open to flattery. In this instance it was so delicately 
applied, and so palpably sincere—for Cumberland could not know, 
though he might guess, that he would be present—that it could not fail 
of its desired effect. Mr. Fitzherbert, whose intimacy with Garrick has 
preserved his name, was with him in the box, and came round straight- 
way “to assure Mr. Cumberland of the gratification he had afforded to 
Mr. Garrick.” An intimacy, broken only by death, thus commenced. 
The actor visited the dramatist in Queen Anne Strect, and the latter 
returned his attentions both at his house at Hampton and in South- 
ampton Street. 

Somewhere about this time he came into collision with Sheridan. 
With an inexplicable want of taste, he could never be brought to see, or 
at all events to acknowledge, the genius of his immortal rival, Sheridan. 
He is said even to have sat through a representation of the School for 
Scandal without a smile, and to have inquired what his friends could 
see to laugh at in it. He had not long before produced a tragedy, 
The Battle of Hastings, which has long been consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten works, and Sheridan did not forget this tragedy when Cum- 
berland’s behaviour at his comedy was reported to him. “ Not laugh 
at my comedy!” said he ; “somewhat ungracious, to say the least, for I _ 
langhed at his tragedy the other night from beginning to end.” The 
retort was severe, but a more terrible revenge was in store. The im- 
mortal Critic came out in 1779, and the world there saw Cumberland 
at full length in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. The resem- 
blance was perfect ; one of his sons was the first to recognise it, and it 
soon became the talk of the town. It is only fair to add, however, that 
there is another account which states that the provocation was not a 
personal, but a political one, and this, for Sheridan’s sake, one would 
rather accept. In Cumberland’s farce, The Note of Hand, or a Trip 
to Newmarket, there is a certain amount of satire levelled at the Duke 
of Devonshire, Charles Fox, and other heads of that. political party to 
which Sheridan was attached, and the tradition says that Sir Fretful 
was designed as a retaliation. Whichever be the true version of the 
story, it is certain that the satire was aimed at Cumberland, and equally 
certain that it was most bitterly felt. The injury rankled in his mind, 
and in spite of the attempts to disguise it, it was a sore point even a 
quarter of a century after. 
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The work by which Cumberland is best known was next set upon 
the stocks. The usual annual visit to his father at Clonfert was occu- 
pied by the composition of the West Indian, which, with a minute- 
ness that would be amusing were it not tedious, he has told the world, 
was planned and written in a little closet at the back of the palace, 
which had no other prospect than that of a turf stack with which it 
was almost in contact. On his return to England, he submitted the 
manuscript of the West Jndian to the friendly criticism of Garrick, who 
gave him a number of exceedingly valuable hints as to the conduct of 
his plot, the arrangement of his scenes, and the like, and who be- 
stowed a great deal of attention on the arrangements for the rehearsal 
and cast of the play. The author’s expectations were not high— 
indeed, he says that he offered to resign the profits of his work to 
Garrick, if he would give him a certain picture which hung over his 
chimney-piece in Southampton Street—a copy of a Holy Family, by 
Andrea del Sarto—and the bargain would have been completed had not 
the picture been a gift from Lord Baltimore to the manager. Public 
curiosity had been aroused, and a good deal of hostility excited by the 
title of the new piece. The West Indians of London came down to 
the theatre on the first night in great force, disposed to resent any 
attack of the author on their class in an exceedingly summary manner. 
Their temper manifested itself the moment the prologue commenced, 
and the first four lines were spoken in the midst of such a tremendous 
uproar that not a word could be heard. Garrick grew painfully 
agitated ; but the cry came for the speaker to recommence. He did 
so amidst a sulky kind of attention, and the audience, calmed a little 
by the promise that the hero should discover “some emanations of a 
noble mind,” waited for the evolution of the plot and the development 
of the character with more patience than had at first been anticipated. 
The galleryful of Irish servants was conciliated by the promise of an 
Irishman in the piece who should differ in some respects from the con- 
ventional stage Irishman, who had hitherto “ been treated,” to use Cum- 
berland’s words, only “with kicks and cuffs,” and prepared itself for 
lusty applause. The play opened amidst mingled silence of one party 
and cheering of another; but when the curtain dropped, the enthu- 
siasm was unanimous, and the success of the piece was determined. 
To the reader of the present day it seems tame enough ; not so was it 
esteemed at the time of its production. It ran for eight-and-twenty 
nights without the help of an afterpiece ; the author’s night produced 
a great sum, and he sold the copyright besides for 150/. The book- 
seller who bought it made no bad bargain; he was accustomed to boast 
in later days that he had sold no less than 12,000 copies—a number 
which would leave him a tolerable margin of profit. 

The critics abused the piece in but few instances. Chiefly through 
Garrick’s influence, they were very merciful as a rule ; but the little 
manager’s sense of humour prepared a wholesome antidote to the 
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author’s vanity. Calling upon him one morning, he found Garrick 
busy reading the St. James’s evening paper. “Here, here,” he cried, 
immediately on seeing Cumberland, “if your skin is less thick than a 
rhinoceros’s hide, egad, here is that will cut you to the bone. This is 
a terrible fellow; I wonder who it can be!” He began apparently 
reading from the paper a violent attack upon the play, no one feature 
of which was spared, character, diction, and plot being alike assailed. 
The miserable author wriggled in his chair under the torment, which 
was not lessened when Garrick laid down the paper and condoled for a 
while with him on the cruelty of the journalists. When he had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed his joke, he resumed his reading, cheering up the dis- 
tressed dramatist as the criticism began to soften, until he closed his 
amusement with a really genuine panegyric, of which he was himself 
the writer, and which was contained in the paper from which he had 
apparently been reading. One hardly knows which to admire most— 
the wit of Garrick or the delicacy of his flattery and of his warnings. 
It was one of those things that only he could have done, and is one of 
the pleasantest proofs of the genuine amiability of his character. 

New occupations now engrossed Cumberland for some little time. 
Bishop Lowth, in a pamphlet professedly against Warburton, had gone 
out of his way to attack Bentley, as a mere verbal critic, lamentably 
deficient in taste and in matters of elegant literature. Whatever 
opinion nineteenth-century readers may have of the critic who pre- 
sumed to mutilate Paradise Lost under pretence of improving it, there 
can be no misapprehension of the feeling which led Cumberland to take 
up the cudgels in defence of his grandfather. He did not seek the 
task, but fulfilled what he deemed a sacred duty. Lowth had called 
Bentley—going back to his Catullus for an appropriate epithet—aut 
caprimulgus aut fossor; and though it is not very easy to see their 
exact appropriateness to a dead opponent in a literary controversy, 
they appear to have struck home, and to have stung Cumberland into 
the fiercest wrath. The temper in which he entered upon the attack 
may be guessed from the fact that years after, when he described the 
whole affair, he used exceedingly strong language, accusing Lowth of 
“downright blackguardism,” and of indulging in acrimonious censure, 
“until his lawn sleeves were bloody.” His pamphlet had not the effect 
of procuring a recantation or an apology from Lowth ; but he considers 
that he gained the victory in the matter, since the bishop made no 
attempt at defence, and even refused an offer to assist him made by a 
clergyman in his diocese. The relations who stood nearer to Bentley 
than Cumberland had declined the task of defending the illustrious 
master of Trinity; but his own son was not above the meanness of 
accepting the reward. A certain Mr. Greaves—long a friend of 
Bentley—read the pamphlet, was infinitely delighted with it, and 
- imagining that the author could be no other than the son of his old 
friend, sent him a letter of compliments, accompanied by a valuable 
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present, both of which Mr. Bentley accepted! Long after the matter 
had passed over, Cumberland wrote a very manly and sensible letter to 
his would-be benefactor, explaining the error, and reminding him of a 
somewhat similar interference with his good intentions years before, 
when the object of them was an undergraduate of Trinity. When 
Cumberland’s vanity was not concerned, his conduct was, indeed, 
strictly that of a man of honour; and this incident of his life was 
destined to lead to another, which tested his principles even more 
severely than the last related, and affords one of the most singular 
instances of the mutability of fortune that can well be imagined. 
While at breakfast one morning he was surprised by a visit from his 
cousin, the Reverend Decimus Reynolds (son of Bishop Reynolds), 
whom he had never seen in his life before. The old gentleman, who in 
habit and address was conspicuously eccentric, gave no salutation ; but 
dived into his pocket, and producing a large roll of papers tied with 
whip-cord, begged Cumberland to read them. He, being just on the 
point of starting for Whitehall, asked what they were, and having been 
told that they contained his visitor’s will, naturally required farther 
explanations, whereupon Reynolds explained, in a disjointed sort of 
sentence, that he had made Cumberland his heir twenty years before, 
and that he had now come to London expressly to put the title-deeds 
of his property in his hands, and to assign every thing to him by a 
deed of gift. The surprise of Cumberland and his wife may easily be 
imagined, as well as the doubt that seized them of the sanity of their 
visitor. However, after a while he composed himself, and set to work 
to explain matters. The end of the negotiation was the drawing up 
of a deed of gift, containing a clause enabling the donor to resume 
possession at any time should he desire it,—though, by the way, this 
clause was inserted against his will. Mr. Reynolds signed the deed 
and departed to his home. Ten years of uninterrupted cordiality and 
friendship passed over, when one morning Cumberland received a visit 
from a nephew of Mr. Reynolds, demanding back the whole of the title- 
deeds. He received them precisely in the state in which they had been 
given to Cumberland, and the latter wrote to his would-be benefactor 
explaining what he had done, and delicately hinting that after ten years 
of cordial friendship he had not expected to be thus deprived of every 
thing, but dwelling also on the fact that the insertion of the clause 
empowering the revocation was his own act. On the whole, Cumber- 
land appears to have acted in this matter with the greatest possible 
delicacy and good feeling, and to have proved that he, in his own 
words, “ merited more kindness than he received.” As for the conduct 
of Reynolds, it appears inexplicably foolish and childlike from first to 
last. 

The author of the West Indian had now become a somewhat distin- 
guished member of London society, and was accustomed to entertain a 
large and brilliant circle of friends at his house in Queen Anne Street; 
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Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, Soame Jenyns, and a host of others, 
were constant visitors, and all appear to have entertained a very high 
respect for their host. Johnson was particularly attached to “Cumbey,” 
and his friendship was not diminished by the very high estimation in 
which he held his friend’s wife. In a note of Boswell’s he quotes from 
Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale the opinion expressed by “the great 
lexicographer” of “ that learned, ingenious, and accomplished gentle- 
man:” “the want of company,” says Johnson, “is an inconvenience ; 
but Mr. Cumberland is a million.” Besides Johnson, Cumberland also 
made acquaintance about this time with Foote, through Garrick’s in- 
troduction; and also came to know Goldsmith, of whom he has related 
a number of anecdotes of no great importance. Those that-really de- 
serve attention have been incorporated by Mr. Forster in his charming 
life of Goldsmith; and as that book is probably in every reader’s hand, 
it is unnecessary to repeat them here. His opinion of Goldsmith is, 
perhaps, of less importance than even his stories about him. The 
simple exterior and general quietude of the little poet led him to 
think less of his powers than they deserved; but as he looks from the 
heights of an imaginary superiority upon the less conspicuous though 
more enduring genius of his friend, his criticisms become sometimes 
rather amusing. 

The comparative failure of the next two or three of his works threw 
Cumberland’s mind back upon the duties of his office; and he took to 
those duties the more readily since the death of his former patron, 
Halifax, had opened the door to some promotion. Lord George Ger- 
main took his place in the Colonial Office, and for some time Cumber- 
land, who knew nothing of his new chief, appeared to reconcile himself 
to a continuance in his subordinate office. Lord George commenced 
his official career by the assumption of a very frigid demeanour, but 
after a short time broke down the barriers he had raised, and invited 
Cumberland to visit him at his country house. He was afterwards 
provided, through the kind offices of the same nobleman, with a com- 
fortable position in the post of Secretary to the Board of Trade—an office 
which he continued to hold until the dissolution of Lord North’s admi- 
nistration, when the Board of Trade was abolished, much to the annoy- 
ance of Cumberland and of Gibbon, who was one of the commissioners. 
Both the historian and the dramatist had the same resource to fall back 
upon—their pens, which they, however, used with very different degrees 
of success. 

Literary plans were now, however, to be brought for a while to an 
abrupt termination. In the year 1780 he gained through a secret 
channel, the nature of which there is now no means of discovering, 
intelligence of many things passing between the confidential agents of 
France and Spain in this country. Of the knowledge thus acquired he 
made a due and fitting use for the service of his own country, and a 
prospect appeared to open of a secret negotiation with the Minister 
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Florida Blanca, and the conduct of this affair was intrusted by the 
English government to Cumberland. He was directed to proceed to 
Lisbon, where he awaited with his wife and family the advices of the 
Abbé Hussey, chaplain to the King of Spain, who proceeded to Aran- 
juez, and communicated upon the state of affairs from that place. He 
was conveyed to Lisbon in a king’s ship, and thence travelled through 
to Madrid. The detail of what he did and what he left undone is pecu- 
liarly uninteresting: he has told it, nevertheless, at enormous length. 
The negotiation, after about a year spent in waiting the pleasure of the 
Spanish court, fell through, and Cumberland received a very peremptory 
letter from Lord Hilleborough ordering his return. He prepared for 
departure accordingly, and just before leaving Madrid received from the 
Spanish government a very kindly recognition of the value of his ser- 
vices, and an offer of compensation for his trouble. Unfortunately, he 
did not avail himself of this liberality, and, as a result, found that the 
English government declined co honour his drafts, in spite of a promise 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. He was left, indeed, so completely 
destitute of funds, that on his arrival at Bayonne, on his way home, he 
would have been forced into a debtor’s prison had he not fortunately 
been able to borrow a sum of 500/. from a fellow-traveller. It speaks 
very ill for the English executive that on his return he was actually re- 
fused all compensation for his extraordinary expenses, and for the loss 
of a large amount of valuable time. The result to him was certainly 
most disastrous—entailing nearly total ruin, and depriving his family 
of their property, while forcing him to labour for his bread even more 
than heretofore. Of this disgraceful affair he speaks far more mode- 
rately than could be expected from so ill-used a man. He certainly 
laments the loss which he sustained, and the privations which that loss 
would entail, but he vents no reproaches and utters no insults against 
the authors of that misfortune, even though, as he says in one place, he 
was driven from Lord North's door by the servants. Cumberland re- 
ceived a small compensation for the loss of his office of Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, but his patrimony was so seriously diminished that he 
was compelled to retire to Tunbridge Wells, where he established him- 
self modestly with his family. 

Shortly after his return from Spain he commenced that course of 
literary labour which was to fill the remainder,of his life, by the pub- 
lication of two small octavo volumes of anecdotes of eminent painters 
in Spain. This was succeeded by those essays under the title of the 
Observer, on which chiefly rest his claims to a reputation for scholarship. 
Though they are now nearly forgotten, they had considerable reputa- 
tion in their day, and Cumberland himself thought very highly of them. 
In one place, indeed, he congratulates himself that they had been incor- 
porated in a collection of the British Essayists, and “may therefore be 
regarded as fairly enrolled among the standard classics of our native 
language.” They did not appear singly, as was the case with those of 
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the founders of the art of English essay-writing, but when sufficient 
were accumulated to form a volume it was brought out. The quantity 
of space covered by these 152 essays is rather greater than that occupied 
by the Rambler, which consists of 208; but while Johnson received 
help from friends but rarely (only six pages of the whole being by other 
hands), and from books not at all, more than a third of the Observer is 
compiled or translated from the works of other writers. It is hardly 
fair, however, to institute comparisons between these two writers; while 
Cumberland was simply a man of ordinary capacity and considerable 
power of application, Johnson was a man of really unusual genius, 
and possessed of a wonderful power of execution. Some of the O0- 
servers will, notwithstanding the general air of heaviness which per- 
vades them, always be valuable to the scholar and the critic. His 
inquiries into the history of the Greek writers, especially into that of 
the comic poets, are perhaps his happiest efforts, and his translations 
from Aristophanes are not destitute of value. He was probably greatly 
indebted, though he has not acknowledged the fact, to the annotated 
copies of the authors whom he criticised, which said copies had formerly 
been the property of his grandfather Dr. Bentley, and*had come into 
the possession of Cumberland through his uncle. They are always 
likely to be commended rather than read; neither style nor subject is 
sufficiently attractive for this bustling nineteenth century. He has 
been rather scurvily treated of late years, his works being used as a 
quarry from which some “popular” authors have dug a great deal of 
good material without the smallest acknowledgment. An amusing in- 
stance of this “conveyance” occurred a short time ago. In one of the 
numbers of Household Words, shortly before that paper changed its 
name, appeared an article which has since been republished, in which 
the writer occupies himself by imagining the sort of treatment which 
would be dealt out to Shakespeare did his works appear now for the 
first time. The topic is treated pleasantly enough, but one of the num- 
bers of the Observer contains the development of the same idea, not less 
skilfully worked out. 

From his retirement at Tunbridge Wells, Cumberland sent forth his 
tragedy of the Carmelite, which being a little less dull than the Battle 
of Hastings, and having the inestimable advantage of the support of 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, was performed with moderate success. Con- 
troversy, too, presented her attractions, and these our author could never 
resist. The Bishop of Llandaff, “one of the ablest scholars and finest 
writers in the kingdom,” by Cumberland’s own account, published a pro- 
posal for equalising the revenues of the Church. Cumberland opposed 
the proposition in a pamphlet, to which the bishop deigned no reply. 
His opponent thereupon assumed that he “had the best of the argu- 
ment,” though possibly others may take a rather different view of the 
transaction. In the same way he addressed a pamphlet to Dr. Parr, 
with the somewhat boastful title of Curtius rescued from the Gulf. To 
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this also he obtained no reply, and probably had the same idea of the 
wisdom of the learned doctor as he had of that of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
who, he considers, “did a wiser thing in declining the controversy than 
in throwing out the occasion.” 

Cumberland produced one more comedy, The Jmpostors, with in- 
different success; and then, finding that the stage would none of him, 
he thought that he might find greater acceptance amongst the pub- 
lishers. In the course of two or three years he produced a series of 
novels—Arundel, Henry, and John de Lancaster. The first is a story 
in the Richardsonian manner, told in a series of letters; the second is 
modelled upon Fielding, from whom he borrowed his plan and the ex- 
ternals of his work; and the last, which appeared in 1809, was in the 
manner of the new school of romantic fiction. The three novels are all 
equally dull and unreal; their tediousness can only be imagined by 
those who have attempted to read them. They give, indeed, painful 
evidence of failing powers, and of the numbing influence of advancing 
age. The review of his declining years is no pleasant task. He had 
set out with high hopes and noble ambitions; he sank ere his death 
into a drivelling egotist. By and by he began to fancy himself an 
epic poet, and produced a new version of the great tragedy of the Chris- 
tian faith—a poem with the title of Calvary. Afterwards, in con- 
junction with his friend Sir James Bland Burges, he brought forth 
another epic, the subject taken from the Old Testament, and the title 
The Exodiad. It is very smooth, very fluent, and excessively tedious. 
From beginning to end there seems no trace of the genuine poetic fire; 
an observation which will apply with equal force to the former poem, 
Calvary. They are both exemplifications of the most monotonous 
mediocrity, and prove, were any proof needed, the truth of the saying, 


‘“‘Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non dii, non homines, non concessere column.” 


Not much more time was, however, left to the veteran dramatist for 
labour of any sort. Driven by stern necessity, he published his auto- 
biography, by which, in spite of its faults, he will best be remembered; 
and a few days before his death issued his poem of Retrospection, the 
only one of his works which appears, to those who have no interest in 
him beyond a literary one, worthy in any degree of his fame. He was 
in London on business, and was staying in the house of a friend, when 
his mortal disease attacked him. A few days of suffering, and he had 
done with the world and its struggles, its joys and its griefs. He died 
peacefully and calmly on the 7th of May 1811, and was buried on the 
14th in Westminster Abbey, close to the spot where rests the body of his 
old and generous friend Garrick. The funeral-service was read over 
him by the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Vincent, with whom he had been 
a schoolfellow, and who had not forgotten their ancient friendship. The 





_ Dean delivered a panegyrical oration at the conclusion of the service, in 


which the poet received an ample measure of praise for his conduct in 
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both public and private capacities. Unhappily, however, the speaker 
selected for his eulogium those very points in Cumberland’s character to 
which exception may most readily be taken; such, for instance, as the 
freedom of his plays from profane oaths, and the purity of his novels 
both in moral and incidents. The only excuse which can be offered for 
this reckless misrepresentation is, that in all probability the venerable 
Dean had no personal acquaintance with the works of his friend, and 
that he had therefore been compelled to rely upon some not over-scru- 
pulous intermediary, who had described the dead man not as he was, 
but as he desired to be thought. 

It has been necessary in the preceding pages to rely to a consider- 
able extent upon the autobiography which Cumberland himself drew 
up. In that work his merits and defects are alike conspicuous. There 
is a great air of frankness and sincerity about his tone; but it is impos- 
sible to avoid an occasional suspicion that the writer has been tempted 
to gloss over and over-colour some events and some actions which, seen 
in the full light of truth, might have a rather different effect. With La 
Fontaine we may say: 

“ Je soupconne fort une histoire 
Quand l'héros en est l’auteur ; 
L’amour propre et la vaine gloire 
Rendent souvent l’homme vanteur : 
On fait toujours si bien son compte 
Qu’on tire de V’honneur de tout ce qu’on raconte.” 


That his name will be remembered for any other reason than on 
account of his connection with greater men, it would be folly to assert; 
yet, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that as a servant of the State 
he was eminently faithful, and exceedingly ill-rewarded; while his ser- 
vices to literature, though not, perhaps, enduring, were good and valu- 


able in their time, and contained but little that even their author would 
wish to see destroyed. 


J. F. H. 
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The Haunting Past. 


He came to-day. He brought his bride; 
And through the wood they went with me : 
We passed our ancient trysting tree; 

I saw him turn his head aside, 


And wondered if his glance would fall 
On letters carved by him of yore, 

In days that he regrets no more— 
That I with burning thoughts recall. 


The golden Past, that haunts me yet, 
Whose faded glory seems to him 

Like twilight distance, cold and dim— 
Oh, strange it is how men forget! 


Yet through those hours my will was strong 
To school my heart to stifle pain— 

I could not act that farce again! 

But night came, though the day was long. 


Night came; they went. His farewell tone 
Rings in my ear. "T'will be the last! 

My heart’s fierce ordeal is past; 

Beneath the stars I stand alone. 
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